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A CRITIQUE. 
ON THE EXHIBITION. 


Joux Or iz, R. A, No. 29. 


Tuis is the beſt of four portraits by the ſame artiſt, and 
is a very ſignificant likeneſs of Mr. Fuzeli, one of thoſe un- 
grateful and indolent R. A.*s who leave their academic mo- 
ther to be illumined and ſupported by the ſtripliugs of the 
eſtabliſhment. Mr. Opie has not brought forward this year 
any thing to ſurprize the world: he has retained all his old 
habits, and ſome of them are bad enough—an indifterent ſpec- 
tator would be led to imagine, that he was concerned in a coarſe 
woollen manufaQory, as he ſeizes all poſſible occaſions to array 
his perſonages in that ſpecies of apparel, from an emperor to 
a mendicant, and I believe would bury all his heroes and 
heroines in the ſame _— notwithſtanding an exiſting act 
of Parliament, to prohibit the meaſure—tvs ſtyle of colouring 
becomes, in my opinion, more defective every year ; it is — 
in all his fleſn, but little more then black and white, imper- 
fectly amended by the mixture of brown oker! or ſome in- 
gredient equally fatal to the purpoſes of truth. If he is im- 
pelled to do this, for the means of producing a Ariting effect, 
as they phraſe it, 1 will beg leave to ſuggeſt that the means 
are not proportioned to the end. 

It is with regret that I feel myſelf compelled to animadvert 
with rigour, upon a gentleman, who is certainly diſtinguiſhed 
from the daubing herd by ſome genius, but it has been im- 
preſſed with vulgar ideas, which too frequently overbear the 
delicate interpofitions of taſte, which he has faintly imbibed 
from ſtu ying the works of the late Preſident : we Lin to la- 
ment, that original prejudices are ſo difficult to expunge 
from the mind. Thoſe elements which we firſt acquire, leave 
an indelible impreſſion upon the memory, and the utmoſt that 
the moſt vigorous judgment can do, at a mature time of exiſt- 
ence, is not to practiſe what the fancy has been accuſtomed to 
adopt, 
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G. Duronr, No. 268. 
Me Buick in the Character of Spade. 


This is a fpirited likeneſs of that excellent Comedian, but 
executed too much 1n imitation of the late Mr. Gainſborough : 
The general outline is nearly faithful; but the affectation, vi- 
ſible in thoſe ſcratches of the hogtool or fitch, aver the viſage, 
is diiguſting, becauſe it is unnatural. This was the gigantic 
error in his uncle's portraits, who, perhaps in imitation of 
Apelles, was accuſtomed, in the nioments ot deſperation, to 
make a daſh where he could not draw. This portrait is intend- 


ed tor Mr. Harris's gallery, who has engaged this Artiſt to 


paint the principal performers of Covent-Garden Theatre. 


N No. 85. A Portrait of Hts MajzsTy, by the ſame Artiſt, 


J have been often inclined to imagine, that the beams of 


that divinity which is ſaid to hedge a king, dazzles the op- 


tics too forcibly of every Artiſt who attempts to paint them. 
The figure of the King appears unamiable, preſuming, and 
repuluve; yet all this may be the effect of tremor: and the 
glare of the ſcarlet drapery burits impudently upon our ſenſes, 
and repels the inquifitiveneſs of thought, by abaſhing our in- 
quirics in the firſt inſtance. The calm dignity which ſhould 
appertain to ſuch a perſonage is not diſcoverable ; It gives me 
the idea of a proud ideot, preſenting himſelf for admiration, 
under the conſciouſneſs of being unuſually fine, and not as 


the repreſentation of the ſource of local honor. As the ſo- 


yereign is not noticeable for effrontery or vanity, this portrait 
is not adequate to my deſires. 


Taouas STOTHAR bo, R. A. Elect, No. 148. 
The Interview between Henry VIII, and the Emperor Charles N. 


T congratulate the Royal Academy on the acquilition of ſuch 
a member as Mr. Stothard, whoſe education and underſtand- 
ing enables him to reſcue the general character of a Royal Aca- 
demician from the impatation of 1gnorance, and whoſe urbane 
manners render his pre-eminence tolerable to all. I do not 
heſitate to aſſert, that this gentleman is the oxly Artiſt in this 
country who can comprehend, with keen proven, a ſub- 
ject dependent upon hiſtorical fact. Ir is to be regretted that 


his figures are not ſufficiently finiſhed, but occationally betray 
a flovenlineſs that is incompatible with truth: thongh, the e- 
nergies of a ſtrong mind, are too frequently regardleſs tw 
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ceſſary littlenefſes, yet the frequency of the omiſſion muſt not 
be permitted to juſtify the inattention. 


The loft Kid found. 


This picture is a pretty, but not a capital performance. It 
has all that Autter of fyle for which our young Artiſts are now 
ſo ridiculouſly remarkable. The light is ſo ſcattered, that it 
looks like luminouſneſs run mad. The nymph who has caught 
the Kid, looks too aerial, and appears to poſleſs the powers of 
Journeying between heaven ws.) earth. The pencilling of the 
fleſh is delicate, and the kid not ill imagined, I muſt not dif- 
miſs theſe obſervations without declaring, that on ſome former 
occaſious Mr, Hamilton has very forcibly ſeized my approba- 
tion, a , \ 


No. 89. The playful Galatea, from Virgil's third Paſlaral, by the 
fame Artift, 


This is not a bad perſonification of a clafſic idea; but is far 
from being a chaſte picture. Mr. Hamilton appears to me to 
have imbibed no fixed principles of truth, as he changes his 
manner as frequently as his garment ; and though to be a 
manneriſt in trifles is wrong, not to be a manneriſt in eſſeu- 
tials, which are immutable, is more faulty. Though gracs 
and greatneſs ſhould concentrate, and be palpable in every 
hiſtorical deſign, yet they are frequently miſunderſtood by our 
Artiſts, which gives an air of Junacy to their compoſitions. 
Grace may attach itſelf to objects in their nature trivial, but 
greatneſs cannot: whenever I ponder upon greatneſs, my ima- 
gination preſents Michael Angelo, who uſurps the idea. 


Mx. SHEE, No. 5 
A Portrait of Mi/s Jerniugbam. 


Delicate, free, and ſatisfactory : the attitude is graceful, 
and the face intereſting, it has the bland properties of virgin 
merit, unconſcious of vanity, 


No. 291. A whole lkngth Portrait of Mrs. Larkins 


The contour of this figure does not entirely pleaſe me,though 
is equal in aggregate merit, to any whole length in the exhibi, 
tion. The white ſattin drapery appertaining to this picture- 
is nearly equal to Sir Peter Lely : there is a faſcination in the 

„ repreſentation 
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reprefentation of this charming lady" viſage, which has due 
operation upon the obſervant, although, they have placed her 
in a corner of the anti-room, as if it was neceſſary that ſhe 
ſhould perform quarantine previous to her introduction into 
better, ſociety. But let the beauty and the artiſt be comforted. 

| “ Where /up:d men bear ſway 
The poſt of honor is a private ſtation.“ 


No. 263. Fepthah's Daughter, by the ſame Artift. | 


Promiſes every thing that is ſublime in the art: in the mate - 
rial point of conception of his ſubject, he is ſuperior to the Pre- 
fident, and nearly equal to Mr. Stothard, his full acquirement 
of the ſubordinate requiſites, may be produced by unremitting 
induſtry, To think correctly, is but the lot of few; to draw 
correctly, may be. accompliſhed by all. | 


N o. 2. A Portrait of Mr, Rannie, by the fame Artiſt, 


This portrait, independant of the likeneſs, which is admire 
ably impreſſive, is unqueſtionably one of the beſt, if not the very 
bed, in the preſent meager exhibition; and yet from ſome mean 
and malign influence it is affixed at the very top of the room. 
If the nobleſt exertions of the art, are to be on all occafions 
locally diſhonored, where will be found the man of diſtin. 

iſhed talents, who will be ready enough to bring his pictures 
— to be neither more nor leſs than annual facritices, to 
the jealouſy of an academic junto; who fit jocund in their &ug- 

wr-muggur congreſs, happy only in having it in their ability to 
inſult ſafaly ſuperior beings, and blighting the wholeſome 
bloſſoms of modeſt genius. I will be bold to prophecy, that 
from ſuch an inſtitution, the public will turn with diſguſt, 
and leave ſuch miſerably gifted animals, as the knight of Po- 
land, to conſole each other from ſources, which greatneſs nor 
virtue knows not. This is one of thoſe low injuries which 
the oppreſſed is denied the opportunity of redreſſing; if he 
remains ſileut under ſuch 9 abaſing circumſtances, 
it will be readily conjectured that he ſuppoſes himſelf to have 
receiyed the uſage he is legally entitled to, and if he ventures 
ſpiritedly to aſſert his defence, the malevolent many, will not 
heſitate to impute that to arrogance and vanity, which is the 
legitimate an honorable iſſue of honeſt indignation, If the 
primary places in the exhibition were occupied by works of 

reat and genuine merit, the candid critic would be ſatisfied, 
+ to behold eternally the moſt deſpicable daubings obtrud- 


ng 
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ing themſelves upon the gazer's eye, and, as it were, ſayi 
CAE you ſhall look at me,“ is extremely painful 70 4 
thoſe, who would generouſly prefer talents to ſtupidity, and 
modeſty to impudence; ſo much is dependant upon fituation, 
that the works of Tintoret and Titian, would be diſregarded 
if hung up in obſcure corners, where the light of heaven 
was imperfectly adminiſtered ; were even Czfar repoling in 
a coal hole, we muſt be told it was Cæſar, ere we ſhould feel 
inclined to ſuppoſe him godlike, or revere his Irie ; if the 
place is not appropriate to the picture, the artiſt muſt ſuffer in 
the common eſtimation of patronage, however ſtrong his 
claims may be, ariſing from his intrinhe worth. How lament- 
able it 1s, that there is no preciſe way of amending this abuſe 
of power: if the aggrieved artiſt applies to the council, he is 
informed that his being permitted to exhibit at all, is an act of 
favour, as the annual diſplay of the art, belongs of right, on- 
ly to the Royal Academicians, who, however, think it ex- 
pedieat to invite other profeſſors to ſtrengthen the exhibi- 
tion, and as ſtrangers they ſhould give them welcome, and not 
take every opportuaity to inſult them, wie | becauſe they 
are inveigled within their gates——what ſort of an exhibition 
the Royal Academicnns would produce among themſelves, I 
{hall leave the world to determine. 


B. WEsr, R. A. Preſident. 


No. 8. Edward, the Black Prince, receiving Foba, King of 
France, Priſaner, after the Battle of Poidiers. | 


This large piece of canvas is intended for His Majeſty's Au- 
dience-Chamber in Windſor Caſtle, and certainly does no ad- 
ditional credit to its author, as the ſubject is ill underſtood, 
and not well executed: Though it is the preſumed afſemblag 
of warriors, and immediately after a hard fought battle, their 
faces are as placid, and their habiliments as trim, as if no ſuch 
event had occurred, or was in agitation, The idea of the 
horſes is aſſuredly borrowed from Mr. Bayes's cavalry ; and 
the poſition of the Cardinals, entirely accords with the recerv- 
ed notion of ultramontane affection, 


No. 132. The Deſcent of the Spirit upon Feſus, after his Baptiſm 
ia Jordan, by the ſame Artiſt. 


The waters of Jardan were certainly of a ſingular nature, if 
the ſplaſhings of this hallowed ſtream are conveyed by the i" 


— — —— r 4 
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eil with aquatic juſtneſs. They have the green hue of 2 _ I 
nate pool, and not the liquid tranſparency of a limpid brook. 
The figure of Chriſt looks like a deſerter, who had been re- 
cently whipped, and was ſneaking off to a ſurgeon, with a 
blanket over his wounds. The figure of John is finely drawn, 
and the Child beautifully iniagined. The identity of Mr. 
Weſt's figures is ſo continually apparent, that I believe he has 


| 


'a few favourite domeſtics, who are the Saints and Demons of 


his neceſſities, 

I it is not ludicrous, it is impious, that ſuch a perſonifica- 
tion as this ſhould be made public for vulgar contemplation, 
It is paying a poſthumovs obeiſance to the artifices of wily 
prieſts in the Farkeft ages of Chriſtianity, It muſt be ex- 


- tremely painful to the wiſe, to behold the Spirit of God pour- 


trayed as a dove, and even God himſelf occafionally as an im- 


| becile old man! What tranſcends our comprehenſion, ſhould 
not be wantonly ſuppoſed by folly. ** There 13 a point which 


mortals cannot approach but in glimmering thought, it is that 


"which borders on an intellectual image of the wn:wer/al Spirit; 


the great mind of the univerſe; who, in the motions of a ſubtle 
fluid, fuited to the viſual organ, illuminates the world; who 
Nes in the perfect action of ſubſtance ; the purity of nature: 
"How can we conceive of that which ſurpaſſes ſenſe, but by 
means of what we know? How proceed to juſt inference, but 
by ſome clear rule of analogy ?” Yet, in contempt of ſuch 
awful conviction, will a callow Artiſt give to the moſt ſacred 
myſteries, 
a local habitation and a name,” 

and hold himſelf excuſed, becauſe a Monk had originally dic- 
tated the preſumption. 
Mr. Weſt has preſented ſociety with two Landſcapes, which 
are equally falſe in deſigu and execution: The arborial tints 
would form a new pattern for a Harlequin's jacket : They are 
unnatural, abrupt, and chaotic. Yet this may be judging 
them upon too broad a ſcale, as, from'the maſs of maſonry in 
the foreground, the Prefident might only intend to give us a 
prop at nature, and not a fair and unequivocal proſpect. I know 
no utility for ſuch pieces as theſe, but to hang them on the 
door poſts of a cabaret, to ſignify it was the Hole in the Wall ! 

Mr. Weſt is io fond of the palpable ſublime, as to ſacriſice 
every thing to that propenſity, Hence his figures have the 
appearance of being drawn from marble orig'nale, and not the 
delicate and nearly imperceptible beauties of the nudity. Men 
ftuated like Mr Weſt, ſhould labour to become inſtances of 
perfection; and when they do not, we feel inclined to lament, 

that 
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that the caprices of chance can counterbalance the influence of 
ſtruggling excellonce. Whoever adminiſters patronage to inſufli- 
ciency, becomes reſponſible in his character, (whatever may 
be his feelings,) for all that influx of pernicions predeliction, 
which commonly is attendant on ſucceſs ful folly ; and raiſes a 
horrid warfare in the young boſom, in which what /hould be, 
becomes obedient to what i, A lady of ſome celebrity has 
very pertinently obſerved, that “ nothing great is to be ex- 
pected from any ſet of Artiits who are to give only copies of 
copies.” Mr Weſt has aſſuredly made very free with the an- 
tique, which is a laudable meaſure in the Diſciple, but ſhewsg 
a paucity of thought in the Painter, who boldly ventures to 
exhibit his deſigns, as the appropriate workings of his own 
mind, In the picture of Pylades and Oreftes, it is evident to 
the meaneſt virtuoſo, that the 4»//novs in different poſitions, 
formed the model of the prominent heroes. This is a ſpecics 
of pilfering that does more credit to the induſtry than the ta- 
lents of the profeſſor. Of what ſigniticance would be the great 
and profound learning oi Michael Angelo to any, if the Artiſt 
could be equally fortunate in acquiring reputation, without 
the proud accompaniments of a claffic education? That idle 
man who can borrow his neighbour's drapery at pleaſute, will 
not feel often inclined to faſhion a ſuit for himfelf. That hi- 
ſtorie Artiſt who would be really eſtimable, muſt be uncqui- 
vocally creative. | 

I think that Mr. Weſt, poſſeſſes more of the mechanical 
ar executive properties of the art, than that general and con- 
comitant knowledge, and ſuperior information, which ſhould 
characterize thoſe who eagerly defire to become exemplary in 
the vaſt purſuit: he has all that temperance of deportment, 
and reſignation of manner, without which, no man can be 
ſucceſsful in puſhing his fortune within the regal circle of 
Windſor ; he can be always tolerated becauſe he never offends a 
and by fettering the energies of paſſion, he is permitted to re- 
ceive the ſmiles of a king, as a counterbalance for the exer- 
ciſe of his own original dignity as a man, Why he has been 
{o uniformly cheriſhed, where his more poliſhed and ſcientific 

redeceſſor was ſo unfortunately repelled has been to many a 
matter of ſurpriſe, though no event ſhould be arranged as ſur- 

riſing, which is in any way dependant upon the caprices of 
52a De power, | 
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Ii T. F. Rieu, N. A. 
No. 183. The Expojing of Meſes 


Ml? Tbis is a moſt inexplicable daub, and will be chronicled as ex- 
pong the Artiſt, and not Moſes-—integrally or ſeparately 
| confidered it has nothing to recommend it to our liking. The 
1 brown wench, whom he has with temerity introduced as 
| Pharoah's !ovely daughter, would not be tolerated m Hedge- 
| | lane; the young law-giver of the Iſraelites, reclines on a ſort 
1 of drapery, which cannot be aſſimilated to linen, woollen, 
i! filk, ſattin, or of Otaheite workmanſhip: his infant head, re- 
| chnes on a bullock's kidney, and the 8 of the puddle, 
en which he ſwims, gives me an idea of the flags of Acheron! 
Under what pretenfions, or through what manœuvering, this 
gent! 1an became an R. A. I know not, but in my honeſt opi- 
mon, ne can neither conceive, draw, or execute with preciſion. 
I am informed that Mr. Rigaud, keeps a garrulous parrot, 
I think it would not be al @ propos if it was taught the follow- 
mg ditty. A knowledge of the tune would be leſs difficult to 
acquire than the origin and inſertion of the muſcles. 


 Mafter Rigaud, ſtudy well myology ; 
Maſter Rigaud, ſtudy ofteology— 
Maſter Rigand, drop theſe rizs fo comical ; | 
Why ſure your brain is crack d, by ſtudies aſtronomical, 
Bow, wow, wow; | 
Falderiddy, talderiddy, Bow, wow, wow. 
Our Engligh painters, are either ſo feeble, or fo unambi- 
ious, that when they get to the half-way bou/e they fit them- 
ves down as bliſsful as if they had got to the end of their 
Journey; it belongs to Satire to whip them from this ſtate of 
Vegrading mdolence, and goad them to walk on. The ſud» 
den fore ſhortning of an animal, which was ſocongenial and fami- 
Har to the bold though perfect genius of Rubens, would ap · 
pal the hiſtory painters of this ra, nor do I know any in 
Eu76pes who could with a well founded confidence, attempt 
ſich an energetic toil, but Monſieur David, of Paris; and 
tough he can delineate the anatomy with the moſt enviable 
corre ce, 1 have ſome doubts, it even he could effect it with 
837 #241) enbuſftaſm, and an accordant fidelity. 


Jonx Rvssxr, R. A, 
Mr. 242. Bey blowing Bubbles 


1 2208 R 3 performances are ever of that mediocre 
Fort, 33 6 5%” tu title him to high approbation or ſevere 
cenſure. 


4130 
tenſure: he is chiefly confined to heads, where nothing of the 
God is required to enable the Jabourer to paſs muſter, Crayon 
painting at beſt, is but an unworthy purſuit, and in the proſe- 
cution of which a vigorous mind would feel impatient and 
diſdainful. This picture is ſaid to be intended as a preſent 
from Mr, Pitt, to a certain babbling Etonian, as a frail me- 


morial of his bleſſed converfion from the herefies of infecti- 
ous liberty. | 


No, 58. 4. Portrait of Hart, the Herbalift, by the ſame Artiſts 


Equally tame, ſpiritleſs, ſmooth, and unimportant. Mr. 
Ruſſel's attempt to make the beard predominate, has been ra- 
ther unhappy, as it gives the idea of a human chia larded with 
the fat of bacon. 


” 


T. Goocn,. 
No. 47. 4 Curricle Horſe. 


This is a portrait of a favourite horſe belonging to Lord 
Sefton, and if the reſemblance is perfect, I have to marvel at 
his being ſo highly prized. « The portrait of the coachman has 
more truth; there are various other exertions by this artiſt, 
but none that do him more credit. 


G. FarinGrTon, R. A. 
No. 71. A view in the High-Street, Oxford, 


This picture is very ably managed, and very little inferior 
to the beſt efforts of Canaletti! the tone of colouring is fine» 
ly, yet not laboriouſly handled, 


No. go. A view of Warwick Caſtle, by the ſame Author. 


This is not equally beautiful with the other performances. I 
do not think he was judicious in the choice of' his view : the 
water is too bald and glaſſy, and the trees not exactly as the 
Creator meant. | 


Gonk MorLAND. 
No. 52. Bargaining for Sheep. 
No. 16g. Interior of a Stable, 
No. 186. A PFarrier*s Shop, 


All theſe pictures have the ſame merits and the ſame tenden- 
cies: they are replete with ſpirit and nature, but have not 
their due effect, from the want of ſubordination in the eolour- 


ing 
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ing and a neglect in the artiſt, to copy the minutia of his ob- 
jects. | | 
It may be ſaid of Mr, Moreland, as a painter, what Mr, 
Dignum, ſo happily ſaid of Mr. Incleden, as a vocal perfor- 
mer, that the Alimghty has taken more pains with him than 
any other man: yet he muſt not conſider this literally as an 
encomium, but only as declaratory of a bleſſing, that he pe- 
culiarly . which, if not ſuſtained by ſtudious perſever- 
ance will only be recorded as a drawback upon his general re- 
putation. | | 

It has been the misfortune of this rare artiſt, in his ſhort pro- 
greſs hitherto in life, to become the dupe and inſtrument of de- 
1igning men, who have vulgariſed his mind, and made his brilliant 
talents ſubſervient to their own particular purpoſes, and not 
his advantage, | 

I think the creative mind of this young artiſt, has been ſuf- 
fered to run wild, and though the ſoil 1s uncommonly rich, 
the culture of the produce has been neglected; it has given 


' nouriſhment to many flowers and many weeds. I do not be- 


lieve that Mr. Morland has any proper ideas of beauty; his 
neceſſities urge him to inſtantaneous action, and he catches at 
Nature when ſhe is in a diſhabille, but ſeldom or never paid his 
devoirs when ſhe was elegantly attractive, I think the better 
part of his powers lie dormant, from the want of legitimate 
pride, andit is now probable that they ever may: he is palpably 
deficient in knowledge of the ſubordination of tints, and the 
union of colours, and ſeems to gather his laurels ſo careleſly 
and thankleſsly, that it is a doubt with me, if he would not 
be as happy in the ſociety of a ploughboy as the Caracc: ! 

None of our young artiſts ſeem to have ſufficient fortitude 
to look diſtreſs boldly in the face, and daſh through all the in- 
cumbrances and inconveniences attendant on a probationary ſtate 
of poverty, to acquire indelible renown, and rewards merely 
fanctified ; to effect thoſe great purpoſes, they ſhould feel like 
Rafaelle, a divine glow of boundleſs hope: an enthuſiaſm 
diidainful of any reſtraint that fortune can enforce, but alas, 
they have none of this indiſpenſible energy : they are content- 
ed to vegetate like vulgar handicraftimen, and glide through 
their being in a middle ſky, when they ſhould all be /cari, and 
ſtruggle to ſurvey the ſun! | 


8. Walen; 


1; 
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: | 8. WRricur, Derby. 
No. 107, An Eruption of YVeſuvins, 


No. 232. A Lake at Dunkeld, in Scotland, Evening, by the ſam: 
| | Author. | 
No. 233. ..4 Village on Fire, by ditto. 


This truly celebrated Artiſt has honored the Inſtitution, by 
condeſcending to mingle his choice labours with the Harp 
Alley excellence of a majority of the Royal Academicians, 
Feeling their importance ſo inordinately, it moves my wonder 
that theſe uplifted gentlemen do not eagerly contribute, by 
their own efforts, to the ſupport of that order from whincs 
they derive ſuch prodigious importance, and not give the ca- 
villing world occafion to remark, that they have been honor- 
ed without deſert, and retain the mummeries of the inſtitution 
without gratitude, When I was in Paris, in 1787, they ma- 
naged thoſe affairs much better: the Royal Academy of Polite 
Arts there was conducted more nobly : every perſon was ad- 
mitted to view gratis, what was meant as a free diſplay of na- 
tional genius, tor national admiration, With us the motive 
ſeems cupidity, and the end deception. With the richeſt Mo- 
narch in Europe for their patron, the arts of England are li- 
terally kept from deſtruction by the vetive ſhillings of a mot- 
ley public, who pay the ſalaries of the profeſſors, and find oil 
for the lamps in the plaifer and ling ſchools, though the King 
arrogates the character of being the high ſupporter of the 1y- 


ſtem. But it is a provident aſſumption of dignity, nnaccom- 


panied with either riſk, anxiety, or expence! He ſeems to 
4 the furor of patronage as highly as the tenth Leo, but 
have as yet to learn that he is equally munificent, 


Sir FAN cis BoURGtEols, R. A. 


No. 210. Sans Culottes taken Priſoners by a Detachment of the 
Prince of Wales's Light Dragoons, 


This inſignificant and accommodating Chevalier has ſeized 
a ſubject, that he might pay his lowly court to power, at the 
expence of truth and the national character. Britiſh ſoldiers 
are not in the habit of loading a conquered enemy with 
chains. N 


No 204. Children at their Mother's Grave, by the ſame Author, 
A groupe of ill drawn children, ſcratching up the ſod with 


their nails, In this attempt . has certainly aimed to ſurprize 


2 us, 
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_ Us, by being comical upon a grave ſubjet! This, like all h's 


works, ſtrikes me as a mongrel production, involving in its 
effects all the bad parts of Berghem and Loutherbourg. If 
his intent is to be ſingular, that aim he has accompliſhed with 
puerile induſtry. 8 

It is on record, that a Horſe was made a Conſul; that an 
Old Woman was choſen Pope; and that a Pig taught Greek ; 
then let our wonder ceaſe, that this amiable Knight of the Po- 


lar Star was made (I am aſhamed to ſay elected) a Royal Aca- 


dem cian. I have heard much about the doctrine of colours, 
and have ſtudied the ſubject myſelf ; but this eccentric Painter 
ſeems to conſider the theme as nugatory, and, contrary to an- 
cient and modern prejudice, makes the hue of brick-du/? the 
primary tint, whether he is pourtraying an angel or a demon, 
or the ocean or the dry land. This ſurpriſingly modeſt gentle- 
man has taken eſpecial care, in the diſtribution of the paint- 
ings in the preſent Exhibition, that if you turn to any point of 
the compaſs, ſome divine effulion from his pencil ſhall cheer 
the vagrant eye. | 

This incongruous ſprig of honor, and his coadjutor Mr, 
Smirke, ſeem to have paid more attention to the frames than 
the canvas. It is curious to behold their economy in arrang - 
ing' the decorative carvings round the rooms: they appear as 
having zealoufly laboured to be mathematically juſt, Such 
minor conſiderations in ſuch an eſtabliſhment, make the judi- 
cions ſmile. It is ſacrificing nobleneſs to nothingneſs, I 
think if St, Luke could pay them an opportune viſit, he might 
fee! inclined, in the overflowings of his rage, to hang up the 
Committee, initead of the pictures, | 


WILIIAu REDMORE Bics, A, 
No. 133. Birth day preſent to an Old Nurſe. 


* Of all the junior Artiſts, Mr, Bigg appears to be the moſt 
on a level with himſelf, What he is now he was ten years ago, 
and will be ten years hence; that is, ſuch a delineator of do- 


meſtic life, as would ſatisfy a common, but not an ambitiaus 


mind, 
Every ſcience is dependent for ſupport upon concomitant 
ſciences; and to know but a little, and be content with that 
aucity, in any liberal art we may profeſs to cultivate, it were 
1 not to know any thing. Any profeſſor who is ſatisfied 
with accompliſhing half meaſures, is a being with half a ſoul, 
and unfit to aſſociate, even in idea, with thoſe divine 4. * 
ho 
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who have exalted our nature with their eudowments, and 3» 
mended and refined it by their example. 


WILLIAu BZE ARVY, A. Portrait Painter to Her Majefty. 
No. 127. Portrait of Mrs. Siddons, with the Emblems of Tragedy. 


This performance does not correſpond with ſome efforts I 
have heretofore ſeen from the ſame pencil. The figure is not 
accurately deſigned, and the attitude is affectedly diſguſting. 
It conveys the ſemblance of a gypſey in ſattin, diſporting ata 
maſquerade, rather than the murder-loving Melpomene. As 
a portrait, the figure is too thin for the original ; and as a pic- 
ture, it is too imperfect to de valuable to a connoiſſeur. 

Mr. Beechey has this year moſt unaccountably fallen of 
from himſelf, His pictures are neither ſo rich, 1o graceful, 
or ſo true, as they were the laſt year, He has ſuffered Mr 
Hoppner to ſuperſede him, which is a ſufferance that took 
place while his genius was tipſey, and his enemies vigilant. 

He has eight other pictures, none of which operate as ſu- 
premely creditable to his name but No. 22, which is a por- 
trait of a Clergyman, in his academical dreſs. This is a fair, 
clear, unſophiſticated portrait. We have but three decided 
portrait painters in the kingdom, which are, Romney, Shee, 
and Beechey ; the reſt are diſeaſed with all Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds's worſt habits ! 

I have known many Artiſts infected with what I ſhall deno- 
minate the rage of Chymi/iry, who have almoſt wholly neglected 
the rage of truth. They have been violent in their deſires to 


| attain a ſubordinate knowledge, and left the great primary 


cauſe of pictorial beauty unexplored. Like a military Ty10, 
who miſtook the order aad defign of tactics, and waſted his 
hours in the ſtudy of pop uns, whoſe fate it might be in fu- 
ture to beſiege an Empire! | 

The blazing exiſtence of Sir Joſhua Reynolds has proved 
very injurious to the pictorial fry, as his merit was manifeſted 
in the gracefulneſs of his fancy, which no ſtudy can attain ; and 
not in the handling or mechanical parts of the art, which the 
aſſiduous may acquire, and which even in him was flovenly and 
bad. Hence has ariſen the common lunacy of copying with 
eagerneſs what was in him a deformity, and leaving the /#b/;- 
mities behind, which alone conferred worth on his productions! 
American Stuart was the only diſciple of his time who ſurvey- 
eg his artifices with diſdain, | 
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Epmunv Gazvzy, R. A. 
No, 103. A View of Rome, 


Another Royal Academician, whoſe qualifications are, if 
poffible, more doubtful than any of his compeers ! As the beſt 


application of ſtrength is fleight, ſo the beſt application of 


knowledge 1s utility, And it a man cannot make every the 
ſqueezings of his brain ſubſervient to the pleaſure or good of 
others, I think he need not be very ſolicitous about requiring 


the opinions of futurity from the Sybil's leaf. 


J. W. Azzor, Eſq. Honorary, 
No. 64. Landſcape and Cattle. 


This Landſcape, taken in all its component parts, I do not 
Hefitate to pronounce the very beff in the Exhibitions The re- 
poſe and harmony is beautifully conducted: the cattle are 
I. carly as good as Cuyp; and the. herbage and water ſo cor- 
realy pencilled, that imagination tempts the admirer to diſturb 
the order of the firſt by his breath, and the latter by a pebble. 
Look at this ye Garvey's of the Royal Inſtitution, and bluſh 


yourſelves into contrition and ſorrow. 


8. Ds Wi1LDe, 
No. 124. A Scene in the Children in the Wood. 


This piece involves the portraits of the younger Banniſter, 
Mrs. Booth, and Mrs. Bland. The aſſumption ot feeling has 
ſo worked upon the muſcles of this favourite ſon of Thalia, as 
to give him in the contour a reſemblance to the immortal Gar- 


rick. In oppoſition to the dictates of gallantry, the Lad:es 


are ſacrificed, to give intereſt to the gentleman. This is one 
of the beſt things of the kind I have ſeen fince Zoftani laid 
down the pencil. I wiſh Mr, De Wilde was more attentive to 
the accompaniments, 


| J. I83ETsON, 
No. 28. Diſtant Fiew of Angleſea, with the Paſs round the 


bottom of Penmaenmawr. 


When many of our prefent race of Landſcape painters wiſh 
to make @ ſtuch, they do it by their fire-fides : they take an old 
periſhed picture of Wynants, Ruyſdale, or Hobbima, or a da- 
maged copy from ſome eminent Artiſt, and comet by ſteal- 
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ng a tree from one, a dock-leaf from another, and a water» 
fall from a third. By this means we have Flemiſh, landſcapes, 
peopled with Engliſh figures, and the fame unvaried ſcenes 
ſerved up ad infiaitum, Very different is the conduct of Mr, 
Ibbetſon. His views are taken from nature; and in his pic- 
tures we ſee our own country as in a mirror, painted in a ſtile 
peculiarly his own. This is a very faithful portrait of the placg 
delineated, and pencilled in a maſterly manner. 


H. S1NcLEToN. 
No. 106, /AEneas protecting the Body of Pandarus 


I wiſh Mr. Singleton would guard againſt a French ſtile of 
painting. The ſhield of Æneas, a ſoldier of hg degenerate 
days could not lift, It is teo undetermined. 


O. Hun RRV. 
No. 109. Portrait F an Armenian Slipger- man. 


Dr. Johnſon once obſerved, that the man who could outſtrip 
his cotemporaries with his face towards the Weſt, would pre- 
ſerve his tuperiority if he turned his face to the Eaſt, I re- 
gretted Mr. Humphry's having quitted the painting of minia- 
rures ; but his manner of treating crayons gives a force which 


I never before ſaw, except in Ro/albs, united with a delicacy 
that is peculiarly his own. | 


Signora ANNA TONELLE, ; 
No. 348. Ariadne, 


This is the portrait of the Ducheſs of Cæſerta, an Italian 
lady of high rank, who being faid to reſemble this buſt, aſſu- 
med the character at a maſquerade in Italy. The head-dreſs 


is eminently graceful z but, though coloured, it retains ſome» 
thing of the marble, 


R. FREEBAIRN. 


No. 81. The Fountain of Egeria near Rome. 
No. 75. Subterraneous Ruins of Mecænus's Villa at Tivoli. 


I have ſeen few ſpecimens of the art of perſpective more 
perfect than theſe. The keeping of the tints in theſe artificial 
caverns is admirable, the water is ſo ably touched, and the ac- 
companiments ſo ſkilful, that a contemplation of the gown 

wou 
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woutd make me imagine myſelf cold, during the preſſure of 
a fultry meridian. The Artiſt has introduced a few figures in 
Roman habits, which cannot be compared in the ſame ſcale of 
ſitneſs. 

. H. P. DaxTLovx. 

2 10 No. 206. Portrait of a Lady. 


This is a buxom matron, of a moſt refiſtteſs mein. The 
Artiſt has at leaſt made her tread with much firmneſs, if not 
with much grace. 


M. Bzxown. 
No. 242. Portrait of a Gentleman, 


F have no doubt but if Lavater was to meet this gentleman, 
he would loudly pronounce him as an honeſt fellow, and a li- 
neat deſcendant from Silenus. The jolly God had few prieſts 
more rubicund. If a hogſhead of wine had ſenfibility, the leer 
of his eye would make it tremble to the very lees! As a paint- 
mg, I cannot urge much in its favour ; and it is filthily be- 
plaiſtered with a varniſh, which will inevitably crack in all di- 
rections. I have ſeen abler efforts from the ſame pencil. 


N. Dance EsqQ. Honorary. 


No. 161, A Landſcape. 


When we logh, at a picture by Claude Lorraine, the en- 
chanting warmthk of his tints, and beauty of his ſcenery, al- 
moſt invariably excite a wiſh that the picture could be chang- 
ed to reality, and we could become inhabitants of the Elyſium, 
that he reprefents in colours ſo faſcinating, —Very different are 
the ideas excited by Mr. Dance's picture. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be nature, and perhaps ſtrictly and peculiarly En- 
gliſh nature; but there runs through the whole a coldneſs—a 
comfortleſs coldneſs, that chills the foul. 

This landſcape appears to have been taken at the firſt 
confirmation of ſummer, when the vernal tint is more 
general than when the ſeaſon is more advanced, as then 
the peeviſh Eaſt, and the breezes fraught with innumer- 
able and undefined animalculz diſcolour and contract the foil- 
age, and partially wither the brighteſt honors of the grove.— 
This view appears to have been deſigned immediately after the 
hamlet had 90 waſhed by a copious ſhower, which gives it 
an air of co/dne/5 that is uncongenial with our wiſhes, though 
it is truly natural. It has been the cuſtom of European wy 5 
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from the days of Claude to this period, to make their pictures 
in the autumnal ſeaſon, that they might avail themſelves of the 
advantages of that variety of hues, which the approaches of 
death, 1 over decaying animation ; for it is my decided 
opinion, that all plants have their powers of 1 and 
ſenſation, and ſhrink at the commencement of a blight, as much 
as village hinds, on the aſcertainment of an attorney! The 
water in the diſtance, is touched in, in a ſlovenly manner, and 
Jooks more like a plate of == half ground; the ſhepherd is 


well drawn, but the legs of the ſheep are thick enough for ſo 
many oxen. | 


A. PETER. 
No. 15. Evening. 


This landſcape, is, on the whole, very agreeable, it isa 
lively repreſentation of nature, in her moſt becoming tints ; the 
clear obſcure is ably managed, the zrial perſpective well un- 
derſtood, and the ſubordination of the tints of the back ground 
delicately mellowed into the horizon—it is in the ſtyle of Both. 


No. 303. Evening, a ſcene from Nature, by the ſame Author, 


The diftances in this picture are very finely wrought, but 
he is not equally fortunate in the fore-ground ; the boat upon 
the water, 15 not buoyant, and the broad herbage I apprehend 
would be conſidered as uncognizable, by Linncegug. 


J. T. Szxxxs. 
No. 308. A Frigate in a hard gale off the Edaystone. 


This nautical morſel poſſeſſes but little of the ſupreme taſte 
and knowledge of the artiſt's deceaſed father : there is an out- 
line of hardneſs to the water, which thoſe who ſtudy deeply 
could never perceive; they are as determined as the Glacieres of 
Savoy. If this gentleman would condeſcend to COPY one of 


the fine pictures, by Vandevelde, I ani perſuaded he would 
forego his turgidity of finiſhing, 


N. Po cock. © 


No. 267. Captain Foncs. in lis Majesty's Packet, Chesterficld, 
reſcuing the crew of a ſhip that cuas then ſinking. 


There were three poſitions, which puzzled exceedingly the 
fourth Henry of France; and thoſe were, to know in what 
D N re- 
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religion he ſhould die: whether Queen Elizabeth of England, 
was chaſte, and if the Prince of Orange bad any courage. My 
ſolicitude at preſent is more limited, it is chiefly confined to the 
ſuppoſition by what means this gentleman could be ſclt-per- 
ſuaded to become an artiſt, | 


8. Gir. 


No. 227. A Gentleman on horſeback, bringing up lag hounds to the 
cover ; the portrait by Mr, Reinagie. 


This is the prime picture in the exhibition of its ki'd Mr. 
Gilpin is inferior to Mr. Stubbs, in anatomical knowled, , Hut 
is ſuperior to him in grace and genius. The humen portrait 
is not diſreputably finiſhed, 


I. L. MosNizes, R. A. (4 foreign Academician.) 
No. 560. A Portrait of a Lady. 


There is a labour evident through the whole of this picture, 
which is ineffectual ; it is highly finiſhed but hard, and gaudy, 
but not free ; it conveys all the worſt characteriſtics of the 
French ſchoo!, and does more honor to the induſtry, than the 
more noble New ra of the artiit ; the finiſhing is ſuper- 
fluouſly particular. This I conceive to be the moſt perfect of 
ſeveral other portraits by the ſame author. 

There 1s a tirmneſs and permanency in the colouring of Mr. 
Moſnier, which I earneſtly recommend to many of our modern 
portrait painters to imitate, and not the periſhable varniſh de- 
ceptions, which, from motives of indolence and ignorance, 
they ſo eagerly adopt. The late Sir Joſhua Reynolds, painted 
the preſent Marquis of Drogheda; when a young man, he left 
this country and went upon his travels, and at his return to his 
ſeat at Monſtereven in Ireland, where the picture had been con- 
veyed, he found to his ſurprize, that during a period of twenty 
yea1s, the painting had moſt wonderfully kept pace with his 
own health, and from ſome powers of ſympathy, communi- 
cated by the artiſt, had become brown, exactly in proportion 
as the peer became bilious from malady. All this ſeeming 
miracle was effected through the medium of flying varnithes ! 
this anecdote I had from his lordſhip, when on a viſit in Ireland. 

Painters of family pictures, where there are a number of 
young children, who change like the paſſing cloud, and writers 
of that ſpecies of poetry which is made up of compliments 
for conqueſts, the effects of which are liable to be done away, 
before the ink is dry; are much to be pitied. When, many 
years ago, Mr, Zoffanii, the painter, began his family W 
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of the preſent Royal family, there were ten children : he made 


his ſketch accordingly, and attending two or three times, went 
on with finiſhing the figures. Sundrycircumſtances prevented 


his being able to proceed. His Majeſty was engaged in buſi- 


neſs of more conſequence ; her majeſty was engaged; ſome of 
the princeſſes were engaged, and ſome of the princes were ill; 
the completion of the picture was conſequently delayed,— 
when a meſſage came to the artiſt, that another prince was 
born, and muſt be introduced into the picture. 'Th's was not 
eafy, —but with ſome difficulty it was done ;—all this took up 
much time,—when a ſecond meſſage came, informing him of the 
birth of a princeſs, and that the little illuſtrious ſtranger muſt 
have a place on the canvas. This was impoſſible without a 
new arrangement; one half of the figures were therefore 
obliged tv be obliterated, and put clofer together, to make 
room. To do this was the buſineſs of ſome months, and be- 
fore the completion a letter came from one of the Maids of 
Honor, informing the painter there was another addition to 
the family, for whom a place muſt be found.“ This,” cried 
the artiſt, ** zs too muh, —if they cannot fit with more regu- 
« larity,-/ cannot paint with more expedition, and muſt give 
6 it up.” 


Sir GEORGE BEA UMONT, Bart. Honorary. 
No. 126. A Landſcape. 


Had I not been previouſly gratified with Mr. Abbot's extra- 
ordinary performance, 1 ſhould have been inclined to hang 
with more pleaſure upon this very reſpectable trial of ſkill, 1 
would recommend it to Sir George Beaumont to ſtudy Water- 
lo, who is a fine maſter to lead a ſtudent into a fimple and 
proper choice of nature; in which I think this gentleman :s 
more deficient than in his handling. The tree in the fore- 
ground is overbearing ; too intruſive, and not beautiful in its 
ramifications! It forms an arch with its branches, which de- 
ſtroys the indiſpenſible conviction, that the growth has been 
ſpontaneous! The diſtance is managed with a better eftect, and 
the whole deſerving praiſe, I congratulate ſociety upou tlie 
teſtimonies of laudable endeavour, which prove, that anzdft 
that ocean of contamination, which ſullies and wrecks ſo many 
ot our flimſy ſprigs of diſtinction, a few of both ſexes are di- 
coverable, who have the hardihood to prefer the confolations 
ariüng from invigorating ſtudy, to the ſucceeding abumina- 
tions of what is termed a life of faſhion, 
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Nothing proves the imperfectneſs of our optical organiza- 
tion ſo clearly, as the conviction, that all Artiſts view nature 
differently ; and yet I believe none view her accurately, The 
beauty and intricacy of her works are beyond our powers of 
conception and delineation ; and we only attempt to copy what 
is in its Jovelineſs inimitable : But I will not be diffufive on 
this theme, leſt I ſhould check that ardour which is ſo neceflary 
to the purpoſcs of ſocjal improvement. 


P. RerixaGLE, A. 
No. 167. Eſſex County Hall, with a View of part of Chelmsford. 


This view is not wanting in general merit, The perſpective 
is accurately juſt ; but, conſidered as a whole, it is not enti- 
tled to taxe the lead in repreſentations of this tendency, This 


Artiſt is more minute than Mr. Farington but has not his 


majeſty of thought. Perhaps I ſhould think better of his pic- 
ture, if the blue ſky was lets daring and offenſive. 
Ricuarnd WESTALL, R. A. Elect. 
No. 16. 4 Portrait of a young Gentleman, 
This effort is as puerile as the ſubject, 


No. 111. Portrait of an Artist. 
This is a reſemblance of the Artiſt's own delectable ſelf. It 


is ſaid to be a coarſe and unfayourable likeneſs. At any rate, 


the picture is not eminently favourable to his profeſſional cha- 
racter. I expected that the introductory teſtimonies would be 


more perfect, that were to affix the ſeal upon his diplomatic 
character, | 


Na. 1 13. A View aear London. A Sketch, 


If the timely modeſty implied in the word Sketch, had not 
operated to my comfort, I ſhould have been fick of this mon- 
ſtrous inſtance of affeftation. The only viſible object to fix 
the attention, is the cupola of St, Paul's, which looks like a 
pepper box in a ſmoky chimney. 


No. 198. Miuerua, painted for the Council Chamber of the C. ity 
: | of London, 


“Angels and miniſters of grace defend us,” Under what 


baneful unpulic could this young man be induced to make this 


gigantig 
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igantic attempt? The radix of true conception is not as yet 


inn. ixed in the ſoil of his young imagination: 


Nondum ftruxit Hugo, vix ſundamenta locavit, 
Det Deus ut peſſit dicere ftiruxit Hugo? 


This lady I do affirm does not beam a divinity : ſhe 1s all legs 
and thighs, like the late Sir Thomas Robinſon. The draw- 
ing of the foot, would diſgrace a ſchool-boy, and the folds of 
her drapery, are all unaicertained and daſhed in at random 
ſhe is evidently either pregnant or padded, and ſeems proud- 
er of her belly than her head, but this perhaps was a diſcreet 
compliment to city prejudices, To be brief, it is a brazen, 
forward minx, unknown to Jove, to Prometheus, and Alma 
Mater: the goddeſs it may be preſumed, is ſo offended, that ſhe 


will have no influence whatever in Mr. Weſtall's affairs, much 


leſs bear him to heaven upon her ſhield, that he might ſteal 
ſome neceſſary fire. | 

As J believe there are none living who are gifted or illumi- 
nated with that ſupreme capacity, which will enable a pro- 
feflor of painting to be a received arbiter of the complex art, 
it ſhould not excite aſtoniſhment, that I am apparently ſevere 
towards Mr. Weſtall, of whoſe genius I do not think cheap- 
ly; he has capability, but it wants pruning and meſioration; 
he has been precipitated to the command of a fleet, before he 
well knew the principles of navigation! Hence the wildneſs 
and uncertainty of his movements—there may be licentiouſneſs 
of manner in painting, as deſtructive to the neceſſary fame of 
genius, as licentiouſneſs of manners on a moral ſcale, would 
be to the required reputation of a member of the ſocial ſyſtem ; 
each may be partially reſpected, even under this drawback up- 
on propriety, but neither can be uniformly eſteemed, without 
a rigorous obſervance of every preſcribed duty annexed to the 
ſituation, | 

As the graces of refined nature, are recorded to have been 
moſt impreſſive from beauty in diſtreſs, and greatre/s from 
ſuch memorable events as Seneca expiring, it ſhould be the 
nvariable taſk of our ripening artiſts, to compare their own 
ideas up:;n ſuch governing ſubjects, with the compoſitions of 


the meſt perfect maſters of the foreign ſchools ; and though 


denied a reference to Apelles, Protogenes, Parrhaſius, and 
Zeuxis, there are ſome molt excellent examples extant. But 
it maſt be recollected that they are to be only fudied not co- 


pied! Michael Angelo, is a fine roman diſh of roaſt beef, from 
which our affected branches of Saint Luke, never fail to cut and 
come again; but the unfortunate iflue of the toil is, that 


they 
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they only adopt his wildneſses and incongruities, and leave his 
divine graces as the cock left the gem, untouched, becauſe they 
are unable to eſtimate their value! Goltzins, would be as true 
an original for ſuch minds: There are few things more di- 
verting to me, than to ſee ſome of our modern artiſts attempt 
the embodying of an Allegory, they imagirie the idea is com- 
plete, where they make Virtue in a clean ſmock ; Jove with 
an indented forehead; Vulcan as a drunken blackſmith ; and 
Mars bedaubed with red oker! | 

The general reliance upon the force of prffing in the 
newſpapers of the metropolis, among our little artiſts, as well 
as our little authors, is indicative of feebleneſs in both, and 
ought to be much regretted, as the ſyſtem is now fo methodi- 
cally purſued, that the application of a few guineas to para- 
graph writers, will make any wretched dolt conſpicuous for 
talents which he does vet poſſeſs, while the man-of real abili- 
ty is almoſt unknown, as he diſdains to feed this abomin- 
able ſource of corruption and ruinous falſnood. Truth and 
Virtue have ſcarcely any ſupport whatever, in our periodical 
publications ! 


R. FREEBAIRN., 


No. 264. An ancient Roman Bridge over the Arno, the ruins of 
the villa of Mecænas, in the diſtance. 


J fhall make no apology for the introduction of this gentle- 
man's name à ſecond time, in this imperfect ſtricture. I am 
induced to the meaſure by a grateful impulſe of acquired ſatiſ- 
faction; this claſſical eſſay is of that fort which fteals imper- 
ceptibly into the embraces of ſober judgment: there is a ſere- 
nity and calmneſs in this deſerving artiſt's performances, 
which in a degree dignifies my nature; the fight of them 
makes me penſive and reconciled to the ruin which occurs 
around me, unheeded by the frivolous and the unthinking ; 
they are tranquil ſcenes which preſs gently and almoſt holily 
upon my underſtanding ; like the fiaeft Compoſitions in ſacred 
muſick ! they might tend to harmoniſe the chords of a per- 
turbed ſpirit; and I ſurely ought to acknowledge myſelf 
obliged to him, who can ſteal me fo harmleſsly and ſmoothly 
from a recollection of mortal woes, 

I am anxiouſly willing to aid that lever, which ſhould lift 
diffident ability into the mart of public munificence, and give 
him a fair opportunity to be noticed and honored, My anti- 
pathies are only excited by the bold ah rr of ſaucy Inani- 
ty and unauthoriſed claimants upon ſocial reſpect. 1 
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— Maziow. 


caſtle of Pierre Enciſe, 


I have heretofore been induced to think reputably of Mr. 
Marlow: but as there is a &athos in poetry, ſo I perceive there 
may be a ſinking or declenfion in painting; to ſpeak juſtly, 
this performance degrades his name: it is infinitely worſe than 
any thing I ever ſaw before from the ſame origin, and is un- 


true, unqualified, confuſed in its effect, and muddy in the 
manners 


G. GAR RAR). 
No. 91. Portraits of Mares axd Foals. 


An undeſcribeable falling off from his earlier exertions : this 
opinion ſhould be inſpiriting and not diſpiriting to Mr. Gar- 
rard, as he really may approach to excellence it he can reſolve 
to do ſo, and will act up to the tenor of the reſolution, 

No man, but particularly an Artiſt, ſhould ſuffer any day 
to conclude, without the performance of ſuch obligatory du- 
ties as may, upon reflection, reconcile the man to himſelf : 
our time is ſo limited, and our faculties ſo imperfect, that the 
utmoſt of all ſublunary endeavours muſt fall infinitely ſhort of 
perfeRion ; and as this truth is ſelf-evident from all that is, or 
has been, how much like a lunatic does he appear, who ſuf. 
fers his indolence to circumvent both the eſſence of his know- 
ledge and the entreaty of his neceſſities ? 


Tuomas LAwazxcE, R. A. Elect. Principal Painter in ordi- 
zary to his Majeſty. 


No. 78. A Portrait of a Gentleman. 
This is a likeneſs of Sir Gilbert Elliot: as this portrait is 


not finiſhed, I ſhall forbear to inveſtigate its merits ordemerits. 


No. 115. Portrait of an Archbiſhop. 


This is a likeneſs of the ſpiritual lord of + wig A. it 
conveys a full idea of the florid, well-fed viſage of this fortu- 


natgarch-prelate; and a monk better appointed never ſighed 
before the tomb of Becket, 


No. 


No. 248. Yiew of part of the City of Lyons, with the old 
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No. 131. Portrait of a nobleman, 


This is a likeneſs of Lord Auckland, a man to whom the 
capricious Goddeſs has been equally bountiful : this hetero- 
7 nobleman is ſo fantaſtically enveloped in drapery, that 

cannot aſcertain what is meant for his coat, and what for the 
curtain— they are all of the ſame ſtrength and importance: 
this is deſtroying the ſubordination of objects moſt complete- 
Iy. Perhaps his LENT is pourtrayed in the very act of 
writing his glorious maniteſto at the Hague, as he appears to 


think ſs intenſely on the theme, that his eye-balls ſeem burſting 
from their ſpheres ! 


No. 17 * Portrait of a Lady of Quality. 


This is a whole length of Lady Emily Hobart, in the cha- 
racter of Juno: the face is chalky and ſickly; the robe is fo 
white, and ſo unincumbered with ſhadow, that it might paſs for 
an habiliment of Porcelain texture : while I viewed it, I was 
betrayed from a recollection of the ſurrounding objects, and 
momentarily imagined, that if I caſt a ſtone at the veſtment I 


thould ſhiver it to pieces. 


No. 181. Portrait of a Gentleman. 


This I underſtand is the likeneſs of a Mr. Knight, and is 
repulfive in the attitude: it fills me with the idea of an iraſ- 
cible pedagogue explaining Euclid to a dunce! 

Mr Lawrence began his profeſſional career upon a falſe and 
deluſive principle. His portraits were delicate but not true, 
and attractive but not admirable —and becauſe he met the ap- 
probation of a few faſhionable ſpinſters (which, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, is a ſort of inticement very intoxicating to a young 
mind) vainly imagined that his labors were perfe&t—his fertile 
mind is overrun with weeds—appearing to do well to a few, 
may operate to our — in morals, but will not as ap- 
plicable to the exertion of profeſſional talents : many have 
caught a tranfitory fame from the ravings of ideotiſm, but 
none have retained celebrity but thoſe who have paſſed through 
the fiery ordeal of general judgment—There appears to be a 
total revolution in all the accuſtomed obligations of our being: 
men can do as well, and be as much reſpected now, after 
the forfeiture of character, as before; and Artiſts ſeem to 
think, that they can paint as well, and be as much encouraged. 
without a knowledge of the common elements of their pro- 

feffion, 
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inſignificance. | 


D. PErLLEGRINE 


No. 79. A Bacchante. 


This is an indelicate and meretricious performance, and can 
only be pleaſing to tottering voluptuaties : the drapery is bad, 
and the whole appearance of this wanton inmate of Comus, 
juſtifies the axiom, that 

© Vice to be hated, needs but to be ſeen.” 


one might believe that a great portion of thoſe painters who 
have exhibited this year were in the pay of the decrepid 
Earl... + «y to force his ſenſes to the allurements of in- 


decency, as to do them juſtice, I never ſaw a finer ſhew of 
naked boſoms and all that /!! 


— W. MirTIEI. 
No. 101. Portrait of a Phyſician of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge. 


A firm, faithful picture, executed obedient to ſome of the 
beſt principles of the art. 

I know not from what particular cauſe it proceeds, but this 
gentleman's name has never been ſtrengthened by a due por- 
tion of fame : the reaſon I muſt preſume is, that he is not in 
habits of intimacy, or, more truly ſpeaking, intrigue, with 
thoſe embrazened blockheads, who now ſcribble upon the 
theme. To ſpeak plainly, we have ſcarce any perſon now, who 
deſcants or writes upon the Fine Arts, but thoſe who know little 
or nothing about the ſubject! Hence are our periodical works 
filled with abſurd and deſtructive criticiſms.—-I very much 
admire the noble ingenuouſneſs of Dr. Moore, who, in his 
« View of Society and Manners,” very modeſtly expreſſes 
himſelf thus: * Conſcious of my ignorance in the myſteries of 
« connoiſeurſhip, I ſay nothing of the pictures ;? ſpeak- 
ing of the Gallery at Wolfenbuttle—lIt is not in a ſmall de- 
gree diſgraceful to the Artiſts, and diſadvantageous to the pur- 
juit, that almoſt all our | agar treatiſes in this country, are 
written by perſons whoſe qualifications did not ſquare with 
their ambition: it is, in my opinion, truly neceflary for all 
profeſſional men to reſiſt this improper interference as much as 
poſlible, inaſmuch as the national character ſuffers among fo- 


reigners, 


feſſion, as with it! This is ſurely the Saturnalia of vice and 
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reigners, on the great points of tafte and judgment, from the 
peruſal of ſuch works, either in the original, or through the 
medium of a tranſlation. 

It is not many months fince a vain-glorious Divine publiſh- 
ed, in quarto, the firſt volume of, what he called, a Hifory of 
the Arts, with a promiſe of two ſucceeding volumes at a future 
period. The book was dedicated to the King, and therefore 
purchaſed by the Royal Academy; but as it appeared that, 
in the courſe of the volume, there were many compliments 
paid to one Artiſt, and no notice taken of the reſt, the majority 
of the Painters thought that this acglect was abuſe by inuendo: 
— they determined to caſt a ſtigma on the book, and throw it 
out of the Somerſet-houſe Library. For this purpoſe an Ar- 
tiſt, from whoſe work a late popular print has been engraved, 
made a motion to the following effect : That, as the Royal 
Academicians had been induced to purchaſe a book relative to 
the Arts, which book was unworthy of a place in the Acade- 
mical Library, the ſaid book ſhould be removed from the 
ſhelves, with marks of degradation and diſgrace.” This was 
debated for ſome time with great warmth, until one Gentle- 
man, wiſhing to end the diſputation, ſuggeſted, that before they 
threw this kind of unprecedented obloquy on the volume, it 
would not be amiſs for them to read it. To ſo reafonable a 
propoſition no man could object, and the further conſideration 
of the motion was put off until the next public meeting, 
which happened to be for the purpole of electing three Royal 
Academicians. Moſt of the Members were preſent, and de- 
bates ran high, ſome of the writer's friends aſſerting that the 
Royal Acadeiny had no right to throw out the book, becauſe 
the King had bought it. This produced a queſtion, With 
whoſe money? And being put to the. vote, ten held up their 
hands for its being retained, and five for its being diſcarded. 
This was objected to as an irregular mode of proceeding, be- 
cauſe many of the Members being otherwiſe engaged, had not 
held up their hands at all; and it was therefore propoſed it 
ſhould be balloted, but the ballot was over-ruled, and the firſt 
vote remains on the books :—this, it muſt be admitted, was a 
moſt ridiculous ſquabble about a performance, which muſt be 
approved the more the leſs it is underſtood, 


Jonn Horyenes, A. Portrait Painter to his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales. 
| No. 36. Portrait of a Latly of Quality. 
This is a ſpirited likeneſs of Lady Caroline Capel :. the 
drapery is fancifully diſplayed; the dog in the foreground 
1s 
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js ill-drawn, the child incorrect, and the whole aſſemblage 
ſeem frightened! 


No. 155. Portrait of a Lady. 


This is a very charming picture of Mrs. Parkyns, and does 
much credit to the Artiſt, | 


No. 191. A Gale of Wind, by the ſame Artif, 


This is a flight but meritorious performance. The ſpray of 
the ſea is better depicted than any other fimilar attempt I have 
lately ſeen, and though many degrees behind Backhuy/en, may 
nevertheleſs claim attention, and ſome praiſe. To be very eſ- 
timable as a marine painter, it is incumbent on the profeſſor to 
do what Backhuy/en did, that is, to go to ſea in a tempeſt, ſketch 
the billows in the very zenith of their convulſion, and embody 
and harmonize the whole when the ſtorm has ceaſed, and taſte 
can regulate reflection. 

Hiftorical Painting has been very properly arranged as 
the more ſublime and difficult province of the arts, and as it 
may be conducted by profeſſors of rare ability to anſwer the 
nobleſt purpoſes of our nature, its encouragement ſhould be 
2 to its uſes. Of all the poliſhed nations of which 
we have received any account, there never were any, where the 


perſonal vanity of the inhabitants, was fo r 1 
aſſe 


as in theſe realms; here all human beings of all claſſes wiſh 
to poſſeſs their own vile portraiture for momentary adoration, 
21 almoſt wholly regardleſs of any other production of 
the Arts, which ſhould: involve a general intereſt, as being 
generally applicable to ſome extraordinary event, as dear fo 
the popular memory as contemplation : it is owing to this deſ- 
wakes impulſe that our annual Exhibitions are crouded, tier 
over tier, with the repulſive reſemblances of ſilken peers, fat 
drivellers, filly uglineſs, and fimpering dowagers, and ſo re- 
ſtricted a portion of the encumbered walls allotted, to the 
cheering emanations of ſuperior genius, 


Francis WREATLV, R. A. 
No. 122. Spring, No. 187. Winter, 


Whenever Mr. Wheatley preſents us with a rural Nymph 
whom he wiſhes to be peculiarly impreſſive, he decorates her 
head with a profuſion of party coloured ribbands, like a maniac 
in Coventry, which play in the breeze, offentive to thought 
and propriety, As this is not the character of our village 

| E 2 Daphnes, 
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Daphnes, why make them ſo prodigiouſly fine at the expence 
of truth? The ornaments of a pretty woman of rank cannot 
be too ſimple ; and the beſt excuſe that can be offered for their 
blazing gewgaws, is, that ſuch unwholeſome vanity gives bread 
2 = Artizan, while they raiſe a ſmile on the cheek of philo- 
O 2 

Our Artiſts have been faſcinated with ideas in perſpective, that 
only allure to deceive ; they are bewitched with the conſe- 
3 without paying due reſpect to the cauſe: and becauſe 
they have read that Vandyke was accoutred in filk and ſattin, 
believe that it is every man's deſert, who profeſſes the Arts, 
to be ſumptuous in his raiment, without duly conſidering that 
Vandyke ſtudied, without intermiſſion, for years, to acquire 
that pre-eminenee in the ſcale of ſociety, which, even when 


acquired, but imperfetly warrants ſuch exhibitions of ruinous 
arrogance, 


T. Pn1LL1es. 
No. 11. Cupid diſarmed by Euphroſyne. 


The head of Euphroſyne is not unlike Angelica, There is 


ſomething in this eſſay that proves the Artiſt may be better 
when he will, 


C. F. DR BREDA. 
No. 68. Portrait of a Swediſh Nobleman in the national dreſs. 


This is between the extremes of © good and bad imagina- 
tion!“ 
No. 88. Portrait of a Lady of Quality. 
The Queen of Grief, 
| L. J. CossE. 
No. 271. Genius illuminating the World, 


This ſurprizing attempt makes me recollect Bonnel Thors- 
ton's exhibition ſome years fince, where a poor genius was re- 
preſented, as making his way through the world without 
breeches ! 


| W. ARrTAUD. | 
No. 315. Portrait of a Philoſopher. 


This is an accurate likeneſs of Dr. Prieſtley, Every Briton 
| ſhould bluſh when he ſurveys the portraiture of this great 


I 
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G. A. Keman. 


No. 453. Horatius entering Rome, c. Sc. and four Portraits. 


Theſe pictures are, in the aggregate well painted and pro- 
ductive of a good effect. * * 8 


I. K irk. 


No. 454. Love tormenting the Soul. 
No. 479. A frame with Miniatures, fancy. 


The drawing of theſe is good and they are well painted. 
I am ſurpriſed that this artiſt ſhould go from large to 
Miniature painting ; I think it was quitting the higher for the 
lower department. 


R . Collins, 


No. 460. Portrait of Mr. Wilſon, the manager of the Eurote- 
an Muſeum, 


This is extremely like the original, and a tolerable picture. 


8. Shelly. 
No. 466. Twelve Portraits. 


Theſe portraits ſpeaking generally, are not ſo well as I have 
ſeen of this artiſt; but his hiſtorical morſel of Youth and 
Beauty (No. 386) does him honor; it is unqueſtionably the 
beſt ſimilar attempt in the multifarious collection; it combines 
ſome of the beſt properties of the art, and proves that the 
artiſt has an inquiſitive and comprehenſive mind, 


H. Bone. 


No. 473. Portrait of an Artiſt, in Enamel, 
= 474. Ditto in Enamel, 


Theſe are executed in a poor, purply and cadaverous ſtyle, 


and the effect is very bad. The portrait of a nobleman, bed 
this 
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this artiſt, No. $34, is in water colours, and more ably man- 
aged, | 
No. $46. A Sleeping girl in Enamel, hy the ſame Artiſt. 


This is a copy from a very good picture, by the late Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, and is altogether, the beſt picture in enamel I have 
ſeen of this artiſt, and the beſt picture in enamel in the room: 
the effect is bold and the ſtyle ſo much ſuperior to bis other ef- 
forts, that I can with difficulty reconcile it to myſelf, that they 
are all the offspring of the ſame imagination. 


R. Higgs. 
No. 496. Portrait of a Nobleman, in Enamel. 


A very bad ſtyle, poor and bald in colouring as well as 
drawing, and reſembles China painting, more than enamel 


| S8. Englehart. 
No. g0o5. Portraits of a Lady and her two Daughters. 


This is very inferior to the former productions of this artiſt; 
it is piteous when the movements of a deſerving artiſt are crab- 


like, | 
C. Shirreff. 
No. 412. Tao Bacchants, 
This is the beſt miniature I have ſeen by this artiſt, and the 
moſt unexceptionable in the room, except No. 386, 
W. Craft. 
No. 523. A Portrait in Enamel. 


If there is any merit in the compoſition of this picture, the 
per ſon who prepared the colours is intitled to it; if merit conſiſt- 
ed in ſize, it would have the greateſt ſhare of all the enamels, 


W. Birch. 
No. 456. Portrait of and Artiſt in Enamel, 
This gentleman executes with more preciſion than boldneſs, 


P. Jean, 
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No. 529. Maternal happineſs, in the centre Signora Storace, in 


the character of My Grandmother; a Turkith-jew, and fis 
others. 


The jew is the beſt handled portrait of the whole ; I have 


ſeen better pictures by this artiſt, 
| W. Wood, 
No. 545. Nine Portraits; 


This is a young artiſt and promiſes to be at the head of his 
profeſſion. | 


| H. Spicer. | | 
No. 357. A Portrait of a Gentleman- 


Thoſe who deſire an inveterate likeneſs, involved in a good 
picture, will apply to this gentleman, | 


| R. Bowyer. 
No. 541. Portrait of a Lady. 
A very large piece of ivory. 


A niniature painter, is amang artiſts, what a bachelor is 
among men: a creature who is reluctantly admitted to be of 
the ſame ſpecies and order, and who ſo contracts his move- 
ments and journies in ſo narrow a path, that the great 
ends of his being are not fulfilled. He may be ſaid to whiſ- 
per and not talk; to . en with caution, but can never be 
exuberant and generouſly unfold his maſculine properties in 
the propitious beam of day, No man 1 am perſuaded, can be 
a miniature painter, with willingneſs, who has a large and 
beneficent heart—an Aurelian and a man milliner ſhould con- 
gregate in the ſame pariſh, 


2 — 


DRAWINGS. 


Mr. Paul Sandby's drawings, No. 328, 367, 381, ſhould be 
mentioned as exertions of the firſt order; they are cabinet 
gems of exquitite note, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Weſtall has ſeveral drawings in a manner ſomewhat 
peculiar to himſelf: they are tinted with what may be termed 
nicety, perhaps with Milk of Roſes, and conſequently alluring 
to the vulgar, but are wholly deficient in thoſe grand traits of 
conception, and truth of outline, which makes the ſlighteſt 
touches of Parmegiano fo valuable to poſterity, 

Mr. Chinnery has ſome portraits, No. 380, which highly 


pleaſed me: among the budding canditates for fame, this 


Titing young Artiſt is the moſt prominent. His progreſs has 
rapid almoſt beyond example : he has rather adopted a 
new ityle of painting, ſomewhat after the manner of Coſway. 

Mr. M. A. Rooker's drawings are Nature rather too ten- 
derly reprefented, 

Mr. Downman's portraits, No. 360, are va/ly pretty but not 
excellent. | 

Mr. Hodges's Indian Views place him next to Mr. Sandby, 
in the ſcale of delineative glory. 

Mr. Bartolozzi's drawings of the Human Figure, No. 403 
and "ag, "awogre him as the Achilles of the art, 

Mr. Wyatt has informed the rich world what og to be 
done, by his noble deſigns this year: yet why ſhould Mr. 
Wyatt give himſelf this trouble to prove his great powers and 
knowledge, when an ignorant Bricklayer can command all the 
bufineſs of the realm without any ? 

The SCULPTURE, this year, is lamentably deficient ! 


This exhibition, on the whole, is ſuch as indicates a rapid 
decay of that ſpecies of merit, which conſtitutes an able ar- 
rift, our diſciples ia the national ſchools of deſign, are like our 
diſciples in the varied ſchools of morality and politeneſs, chief- 
ly aiming at the acquiſition of what a great mind would con- 
fider as trivial, and altogether neglecting the nobler branches 
appertaining to the ſcience, 


FINIS. 


— 


NuuzER II. 
c 


THE. 


ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. 


THE EXORDIUM, 
— 


II was on the primary day of April, 1794, P. M. that in a 

fit of folly, or in the abſence of thought, I took up (I 
preſume it is unneceſſary to add for the firſt time) the re- 
nowned IEA BoswELL's Life of Samuver Jounson, 
and before I had peruſed nine pages of that ineſtimable and 
- inimitable ſoporific; I began to doſe, and ſunk inſenſibly 
into, what is termed, a ſound ſleep. My eye-lids were no 
ſooner cloſed by the leaden fingers of Morpheus, than the 
imagination began to curvet, create, and embody images, 
with the moſt unlicenſed luxuriancy, but the chaotic hurly 
burly of the over-heated fancy quickly reſolved itſelf into 
the following viſionary arrangement. I conceived myſelf 
hurried by the ſubtle agency of the ſpirit to the Hall of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY in SOMERSET PLACE. The confuſion of 
my ideas antedated the point of time, and I imagined it was 
the preciſe evening when Mr. Benjamin WesT had the 
hardihood to aſſume the Preſidential Chair, in conſequence 
of Sir Jos uA REyNoLDs having been gathered unto his 


f athers, * 


SCENE, 
The Hall of the Rovar caD EMV ornamented with Antique 
Statues, &c, 
oun, CHARLEs, and Mrs. M 


Confabulation, the former holding a Tankard of Porter and j; J” 1 .(, 
a Toaſt, and the latter reading Tye OBSERVER. | 


MISTAKES IN A FOG. 


During the fogs, ſo prevalent in the courſe of the —— 


ſeaſon, the following ſingular and ludicrous miſtakes oc- 
F curred, 


*"\ 
* 


diſeourſing in cloſe ©. fe 


* 
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eurred, and happy are we that no lives were loſt, though 
ſome of their reputations may ſuffer. 

Mr. Dux pas, in his perambulation from Downing-ſtreet 
to Somerſet- place, ruſhed, by miſtake, into a Recruiting 
Office, at Charing-Croſs, where a Serjeant was going to 
take him into cuſtody, as a deſerter from the Grenadiers of 
an Independent Company in the North, but was releaſed, 
upon oath, that he never belonged to any Independent Com- 
pany whatever! 

Mr. SnERI DAN, on his return from Drury-Lane Theatre, 
fell, unluckily, into a coal cellar, but the poor proprietors 
ſuſpecting that he meant to pocket the coal, collared the pa- 
triotic Legiſlator, who curſed them for not having a candle 
burning to warn paſſengers of their danger. You are a 

retty fellow,” rejoined the dealer, to prate about want- 
ing light; why your noſe is a perpetual illumination.“ — 
As 1 live,” interrupted the wife,“ it is Mr. SutrIDan?” 
“God bleſs me,” added her huſhand, I beg your 
| honor's pardon, if I had known you before, I certainly 
ſhould have complimented you upon the kght of your mind, 
and not upon your naſal advantages!” | 
Miss Faxxzx and Mr. WroucaToON ruſhed againſt each 
other, in the paſſage leading from the Green Room to the 
Stage Door: as the lady was highly eflenced, Mr. 
Wrxovcuron exclaimed, “ My God! Miſs Farxex, how 
| powerfully you ſmell.“ “ No, Sir,“ anſwered the Lady 
by with an air of candid pleaſantry, “ it is you that fmell ; 1 
nk !“ 
* A certain vain female, who expends more money in pay- 
ing for the inſertion of her mawkiſh ſonnets in Newſpapery 
and Magazines, than would keep a whole family, wander- 
ed, inadvertently, into a Paſtay-Cook's ſhop, inſtead of a 
Pawn-broker's; to cover her confuſion ſhe aſked for ſome 
tarts: It ſtrikes me, Madam,“ ſaid the Shopkeeper, 
& that any thing tart would not aſſimilate with the refined 
texture of your very delicate ſtomach ; what do you think 
of a few pus? | | 
N. B. As our ſcribbling ladies are eager to catch at any 
event that may lead to notoriety, I think it neceſſary, to 
| revent their zealouſly miſapplying this accident to them- 
. by informing the Reader, that the Sapho alluded to, 
has ſome character, and can read without ſpelling. 
| Mr. Fox's ſervant went into a ſurly Poulterer's ſhop in 
| Shepherd's Market, by miſtake; + My maſter N 
you'll 
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ou'll keep him two of your beſt turkies for Chriſtmas,” 
aid the bewildered domeſtic.—* And who is your maſter?” 
rejoined the ariſtocratic murderer of ducks: Why, Mr. 
Fox.“ Then tell your maſter, friend, that I think a few 
geeſe would anſwer his purpoſe much better.“ 

Sir C B Y, While on the look out for a 
friendly dinner, miſtook the geography of the Metropolis, 
and edged himfelf into No. 89, in Gracechurch-ſtreet, with 
his locks hanging from the humidity of the atmoſphere, 
Eke a river god; when the Porters, not knowing him, en- 

uired, with fame ſolicitude, if he wanted BoARD and 
ONES ;—look in his face, added a ſtander by, and you'll 
perceive by the lineaments, that he wants board and lodging. 

As EARL S R was wandering through the precincts 
of Wapping, he ſtumbled into an ale-houſe, in Anchor and 
Hope Alley, where a prefs-gang were regaling with flip 
and tobacco: “Shiver my timbers,” roared out one of the 
crew, if this fellow did not run away, about a twelve- 
month ago, with a ſcore more, from the good ſhip BRI“ 
TANNIA, When an Iriſh Monk wanted to fire the ſtore- 
room.” In conſequence of this very ferious information, 
they ſent for the Regulating Bag ; but his Lordſhip was 
releaſed from that unpleaſant ſtate of thraldom, by affirm- 
ing upon his honor, that he did not know the ſtem from the 
Kern of a ſhip ! | 

As the Paix cR was returning on foot from a viſit to Lady 
CIERMONT's, in Berkley-square, he loſt his path in Picca- 
dilly, and turned into Downes, the Undertaker's ſhop :— 
“Do you want any thing, Sir, in the funeral way ?“ aſked 
the Clerk. © No,” replied his Highneſs, with his uſual 
good humour, but I think I ſhall trouble the pariſh. with 
a chriſtening next year,” 

As a certain Attorney, who is accuſtomed to flouriſh in 
the vicinity of Pall-Mall, was hurrying through the Strand, 
he turned unwarily into a Portrait Painter's = em — 
% Now I am here,” quoth the gentle Limb of the Law, 
* you ſhall do my likeneſs,” “ It will be no eaſy taſk,” 
replied the Artiſt, looking him keenly in the face, * to 
make a good likeneſs of you; but ſhall it be a head ora 
whole length?“ Why a head, to be ſure, you — vo: fel- 
low,” rejoined Mr. Qui Tam, © when I have an inclination 
to have my whole length drawn, I can make intereſt enough 
at the Old Bailey, and have it performed gratis,” 8 
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As the Secretary of Way was watching the movements of 
ſome notorious Crimps in the City, he miſſed his way, and 
obtruded upon a party of Stock-brokers in Exchange Alley : 
Po you traffick in Long Annuities, Sir?“ aſked one of the 
party: © No,” replied the ſtrauger, I deal at preſent in 


fort lives!“ 
10H N. 


Have you heard the news, Mrs. l —7 
| Mrs. M . 
News, my dear John—no ! but what is it? no Bow- 
ſtreet buſineſs—none of the Students 1 hope. 
JOHN. 
Only a charge of robbery, that's all. 
Mrs. 1 
Vel, I wow, if I did'nt think it would come to that, may 
I be ſhot elſe !—I always ſuſpected that ragged dog with 
the black head of hair, though they told me he was a diſci- 
ple of Rowland Hill's, and prays; more in a week, than he 
paints in a month :—ſo here's to you. drinks. 
JOHN. 
You're miſtaken, Mrs. M 


; a word in your ear 


[ whiſpers | what think you of Squire Hamilton ? 


rs M 

= In . Hamilton! Well, what will the world come to 
laſt—ſuch wickedneſs—a lay figure mayhap, or ſome 
copel varniſh, or the family prayer-book, or ſome ultrama- 
Tine ; as ſure as can be, John, it might be the Squire that 
ſtole the bottle of Hock at the laſt grand dinner, when the 
Prince made the Biſhop drink —— ! and the French Duke 
ate ſo heartily of the firloin of beef that I roaſted in the 
JOHN. 


If you can poſſibly Hop your clapper for one minute, 
Mrs. M „ you ſhall know the whole ſtory,—You 
muſt know as how, that he was charged with the theft by 
Squire Barry, who charges Squire Hamilton with ſtealing 
his drapery. | 
Mrs. M 


His drapery !—poor man, I'm ſure he has none to ſpare 
—why he lives half his time wrapt in a blanket, like St. 
Bruno ;—he has not a coat in his wardrobe would ſell for 
three ſhillings in Monmouth-ſtreet, except his brown and 
gold that he lectures in, and that's too long for him by at 
leaſt cighteen inches, N 

JOHN. 


1 


God bleſs the woman, how ſhe runs on !—he has ſtole no 


coat but a ſhift,— 
| Mrs. M | 

A ſhift ! not from one of the 'Squire's Ladies, I hope? 
| JOHN. 
His Ladies, his gipſies you mean—but that's not the caſe 
—it's from a Greek Virgin in the Great Room at the Arts 
and Sciences, Zounds, here's the Secretary! ſwelling 
I:ke the Mayor's belly on the Ninth of November, and as 
red as a Turkey Cock, | h 


Enter Secretary RiCHARDS. 


— Here's a piece of work indeed ! all diſorder and confu- 
fion ! What, I have broke up the Congreſs, have I ?—but 
damme, I'll do your buſineſs—an old hat upon the ſleeping 
lion; a dirty petticoat upon the Venus de Medicis ; a nine 
inch rule upon the Niobe ; the whole duty of man by the 
Rhodian Bacchus ; an old bible on the Sybil ; a box of 
Leake's pills by the ſkeleton; a hatchet by the Salvator 
Mundi; a pair of boots upon the Atalanta; a crutch upon 
the dancing fawn ; a pair of bellows on the knife-grinder, 
and a dark lantern by the Pythian Apollo !—by this light E 
have a ſtrong inclination to cut off one of your heads, and 
place it on the Torſo, Why don't ye waſh your faces, 
1 rude varlets? Don't ye know, what all the world 

nows, that Mr. Ws r is coming to-day to af/ume the Pre- 
ſidential Chair !—Damme CuarLes you are tinted on the 
viſage like an Iroquois ſavage ; the ground is terra Sienna, 
the middle tint gambouge, and the ſurface red lead ; you 
look. like one of the Cyclops, red hot from the furnace of 
3 I will uſe ye as Tommy Harris does his ſcenic 

ings and Queens in July, ſcatter ye upon the face of the 
earth, to become the ſport of the community. What is this 
I ſmell? a naggin of Boot h's gin, and a pot of Whitbread's 
entire, by this light! Why zounds ye turn the 
abdomen into an organ of diſtillation for liquid antipa- 
thies, and diſcharge a hot beverage to poiſon the canine 
ſpecies ; ye thin your kindred without remorſe, and hope 
to be happy while ye are unnatural. You muſt mend your 
manners, ye Anthropothagi, or I'Il ſhovel ye out of the 
Academic precincts, and ye fhall live, like the P1Trs tribes, 
upon the national pariſh, and beg your bread from the ani- 


mal you ſcorn, Damme but ye are only fit to be the _ 
je 


* 
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Jets of Attila, and eat huſks in a Gothic cell. By the am- 
ple fiſt of St. Luke I believe ye hate all arts but the art of 


eating, and in that I'll match ye againſt the Theffalian bulls, 
or the Theban beaſt, 


At this period I conceived myſelf inſtantaneouſly tranſlat- 
ed to the Council Chamber, which appeared crowded with 
Students, remarkable by their dirty faces and their ragged 
locks, to whom a ee female was delivering the follow- 
ing opinion; after a ſlight inveſtigation 1 diſcovered by her 
ſymbols that the amiable ſtranger was Txurn; cloſe to her 
elbow on the right fide, was the GENIUS of Britain, who 
ſeemed more ſolicitous to be improved by her dogmas, than 
the Students, for whoſe peculiar advantage it was delivered; 
Thus the beautiful and accompliſhed Nymph began: 


STvpenTs or Drstox, 


I invoke ye to liſten to my admonitions with that pati- 
ence and attention which 1 conceive the nobleneſs of the 
theme demands. I mean to arreſt ye in the career of beſtial 
ignorance, and bring ye into the luminous path of honor, 
but to effect this ye muſt ſtudy, and be otherwiſe than ye 
are :—the heights of glory were never attained by the inert. 

The deficiency of education, which charaQterizes but too 
many of our Artiſts, proves a material drawback on their 
advancement even in their own inamediate profeſſion ; the 
diſadvantages reſulting from 1gnorance, are ſo many, that the 
attempt to enumerate all were vain : yet I cannot diſmiſs 
this part of my criticiſm ſo lightly, as not to touch upon 
ſome of the moſt prominent evils. He that has not a due 
portion of claſſical knowledge, and ſome acquaintance with 
the Belles Lettres, cannot poſſeſs that honorable confidence 
in himſelf, which is ſo neceſſary to the attainment of great 
objects, and to the maturing a great deſign : he cannot be 
excellent ; he can only be what is termed clever, which 1s a 
vulgar medium between worthleſſneſs and renown ; for 
though his imagination may be inherently brilliant, yet 
that brilliancy will never be palpable, without the poliſhing 
aids of previous document, Fine talents can render no man 
very eſtimable, without the aid of a fine underſtanding, and 
that can only be embelliſhed by art : Nature often does 
much, but ſhe cannot do enough, to make our exigencies 
and our agency uniformly agrecable to thoſe who maintain 


us with their wealth and protect us with their 79 
| ility 
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Ability and diſcretion muſt journey in uniſon, if the formey 
expeRs to have her defires gratified by ſociety, I can ad- 
vance no reaſon ſo potent, to account for the high ſuperi- 
ority that is attributable to Michael Angelo, but this, that his 
learning was as great as his genius, and being ſo aptly united, 
have defeated all competition; they both tended to effect, 
what neither could have accompliſhed alone. Intelligence 
does frequently, and ſhould always ſtrengthen modeſty, and 
without the exerciſe of modeſty, none can be progreſſively 
meritorious, That individual who can be, at any period of 
his being, completely ſatisfied that he is excellent, will aſ- 
ſuredly never excel. The fallibility of the moſt perfect, is 
evident upon a deep inveſtigation, and if imperfection is 
annexed to ſuch characters, how crude muſt be the preten- 
fions of thoſe who have not been able to crawl up to the 
midway of common eſteem ? Every perſon may be ſo pure 
in thought as to be ſatisfied with their principles; but none, 
except the vain and the mad, can be ſatisfied with their per- 
formances : it is in the province of education to regulate 
ſuch overweening vulgarities. Though I have never read 
any ſatis factory treatiſe upon the principles of beauty, yet 
they who form their ideas upon this complicated ſubject in 
the low walks of life, will unqueſtionably be more erro- 
neous, than thoſe who have ſtudicd to os 

who, though not convinced that they are altogether right, 
are at leaſt conſoled from the knowledge that they have the 
wiſer part of the world in their favour. That calmneſs of 
thinking and grace of combination, ſo univerſally admired 
in Nicolas Poussin, was the legitimate and fair iſſue of claſſic 
ſtudy, without which he could not have embodied his fi- 
gures with chaſteneſs, though he might have delineated 
them with preciſion, The converſation and ſocial manners 
of Angelica Kauffman, involve as much of that faſcination 
and agreeableneſs, as is ſo charmingly viſible in her profeſ- 
fional works, and certainly ſhe is indebted for all — at- 
tractions, in dialogue and painting, to that graceful mode of 
thought which is the fruit and conſequence of a refined 
education. Had Mrs. Kauffman been trained up as a coarſe 
female, ſhe would have poſſeſſed all the native fire of her 
fancy, but none of that correctneſs of thought which ope- 
rates to chaſten the offspring of a wild and unlicenſed ge- 
nius. A dairy-maid may be as beautiful in her anatomy, ag 


a Duchels, yet the dairy-maid can only partially * 


deformity, and 
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the animal properties of her body, but the Ducheſs can 
rivet thoſe fetters by her language, which were forged 
generally by her lovelineſs. 
Men of weak minds deceive themſelves into a fuppofition 

that what is locally praiſed, will be commonly admired, and 
that what is acceptable to the million, will be equally rated 
by the ſcientific ! but in this they are moſt egregiouſly de- 
cciving themſelves, as nothing can be eventually approved, 
but what is originally recommended by ſublime thinking. 
If our young adventuring Artiſts fully knew all the multi- 
farious requiſites for an ambitious Profeſſor, there 1s not one 
in a hundred but would ſhrink. appalled from the proſecu- 
tion of the meaſure. I am frequently inclined to believe 
that many of them think it is as eaſy to acquire a knowledge 
of the elements and practiſe of the polite arts, as to fulfil the 
uſual obligations of a low mechanic: they incontinently 
ſeize the pallet and pencils, and commence daubing the 
faint ſemblance of their diſtorted intimates, and then arro- 
gantly hope, that they may be claſſed as a Vandyke or a Ti- 
tian, without any, or very little acquaintance with oſteology, 
myology, the doctrine of colours, the ſubordination of tints, 
the enforcement of maſculine or feminine beauty, the prin- 
2 perſpective, or the ſevere ſuggeſtions of unalterable 
truth ! - | | 

When the Painters of the Italian schools introduced 


angels playing upon violins, and cherubs blowing the flute, 


to amule the holy virgin, Saint Catherine, or any hallowed 
itinerant in a wilderneſs, it was a moſt egregious ſacrifice 
of all the noble energies of truth and probability, upon the 
polluted altars of blind bigotry : yet theſe violences offered 
to the juſtice and majeſty of propriety, did not ſo imme- 
diately proceed from the want of education, in all the 
pictorial offenders, (ſome of whom were ſingularly enlight- 
ened on temporal ſubjefts,) as from the diſtortion and per- 
verſion of that knowledge y the influence of monkiſh craſt, 
who by cunningly and villainouſly combining fraud with 
terror, so wrought upon the capacities of ſome, and thd 
fears of all, that eventually truth became envelaped in the 
myſteries of the Church, and men either willingly or re- 
luctantly gave up what they knew to be, for what they were 
commanded to believe ua 
It was a formidable maxim with the Greek Painters and 
Sculptors, to copy nature as ſhe appeared, not as ſhe was, 
which to ſpeak truly, has been but imperfectly underſtood 


by 
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by any of our moderns, but more eſpecially our ſculptors ; 
in the ſtatues of antique origin, you perceive the effett of 
flowing hair, and the luxuriancy of drapery, without the 
texture being palpable ; with our ſculptors, the matter is 
totally reverſed; as they give you, with a moſt deſtructive 
ſpecies of induſtry, the texture of thoſe objects which are 
only beautiful on the {core of grace; and as this fort of ſub- 
tle definition and diſcrimination is almoſt entirely depen- 
dent on ſuperior intelligenca, it is to be regretted that ſo 
many are eager to become Artiſts, who ſillily diſdain, or 
indolently reje& the acquiſition of thoſe lotty and indiſ- 
penſable accompliſhments without which their works are 
meanly prized, and only entitled to the commendation of 
that order of critics whoſe facultics of thought are as vul- 
gar and unilluminated as their own. 

As there is an original propenſity to evil in action inter- 
woven in our ſyſtem, which can only be ameliorated thro? | 
the influence of religion, ſo is there an original propenſity | 
to error in the arrangement of ideas in the mind, which \ 
can only be reduced to the demands of excellence through 
the influence of a fine taſte: yet as we arc not created with 
an inborn mode of worſhip, or an inborn mode of juſt per- 
ception, it becomes neceſſary that we ſhould be : ruſted 
in the beſt principles of both, to enable us to overcome the 
weakneſſes and imperfettions of our nature, and be as per- 
fett as our attendant imbecilities will admit. An Artiſt, 
without concomitant knowledge, is like a mariner who is 
ignorant of the elements of navigation: he can never ven- 
ture to ſtand at the helm of his order, and ſtcer through the 
intricate Archipelago of ſcience, but muſt continue as a 
common man, laboring for emolument without honor, 
and ſuſtenance without dignity. 

There are diſtinct provinces in the Arts which muſt be 
agreeably and completely united to anſwer the deſired pur- 
poles. It is one thing to underſtand a ſubject, and another 
to execute it: the majority of Artiſts of all nations appear 
to me to have executed better than they conceived, which 
is not a very enviable compliment, as the more vulgar order 
of men may be ſo worked upon, in the accuſtomed tram- 
mels of common preſcription, as to be enabled to produce 
an imitation of Nature, not altogether diſguſting ; yet it 

would be a violation of juſt criticiſm to aver that ſuch a 
perſon properly underſtood the higher obligations of his 
G profeſſion. 
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the animal properties of her body, but the Ducheſs can 
rivet thoſe fetters by her language, which were forged 
generally by her lovelineſs. 
| Men of weak minds deceive themſelves into a ſuppoſition 

that what is locally praiſed, will be commonly admired, and 
that what is acceptable to the million, will be equally rated 
by the ſcientific ! but in this they are moſt egregiouſly de- 
ceiving themſelves, as nothing can be — approved, 
but what is originally recommended by ſublime thinking. 
If our young adventuring Artiſts fully knew all the multi- 
farious requiſites for an ambitious Profeſſor, there 1s not one 
in a hundred but would ſhrink. appalled from the proſecu- 
tion of the meaſure. I am frequently inclined to believe 
that many of them think it is as eaſy to acquire a knowledge 
of the elements and praftiſe of the polite arts, as to fulfil the 
uſual obligations of a low mechanic: they incontinently 
ſeize the pallet and pencils, and commence daubing the 
faint frakifvinee of their diſtorted intimates, and then arro- 
gantly hope, that they may be claſſed as a Vandyke or a Ii- 
tian, without any, or very little acquaintance with oſteology, 
myologys the doctrine of colours, the ſubordination of tints, 
the enforcement of maſculine or feminine beauty, the prin- 
* perſpective, or the ſevere ſuggeſtions of unalterable 
truth ! - | | , 

When the Painters of the Italian schools introduced 
angus praying upon violins, and cherubs blowing the flute, 
to amule the holy virgin, Saint Catherine, or any hallowed 
itinerant in a wilderneſs, it was a moſt egregious ſacrifice 
of all the noble energies of truth and probability, upon the 
polluted altars of blind bigotry : yet theſe violences offered 
to the juſtice and majeſty of propriety, did not ſo imme- 
diately proceed from the' want of education, in all the 
pictorial offenders, (ſome of whom were ſingularly enlight- 
ened on temporal ſubjefts,) as from the diſtortion and per- 
verſion of that knowledge by the influence of monk1ſh craſt, 
who by cunningly and villainouſly combining fraud with 
terror, so wrought upon the capacities of ſome, and the 
fears of all, that eventually truth became envelaped in the 
myſteries of the Church, and men either willingly or re- 
luctantly gave up what they knew to be, for what they were 
commanded to believe was ! 

It was a formidable maxim with the Greek Painters and 
Sculptors, to copy nature as ſhe appeared, not as ſhe was, 
which to ſpeak truly, has been but imperfectly underſtood 


by 
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by any of our moderns, but more eſpecially our ſculptors; | 
in the ſtatues of antique origin, you perceive the efleft of 
flowing hair, and the luxuriancy of drapery, without the 
texture being 1 with our ſculptors, the matter is 
totally reverſed; as they give you, with a moſt deſtructive 
ſpecies of induſtry, the texture of thoſe objects which are 
only beautiful on the {core of grace; and as this ſort of ſub- 
tle definition and diſcrimination is almoſt entirely depen- 
dent on ſuperior intelligenca, it is to be regretted that ſo 
many are eager to become Artiſts, who ſillily diſdain, or 
indolently reje& the acquiſition of thoſe lofty and indiſ- 
penſable accompliſhments without which their works are 
meanly prized, and only entitled to the commendation of 
that order of critics whoſe facultics of thought are as vul- 
gar and unilluminated as their own. 

As there is an original propenſity to evil in action inter- 
woven in our ſyſtem, which can only be ameliorated thro? 
the influence of religion, ſo is there an original propenſity 
to error in the arrangement of ideas in the mind, which 
can only be reduced to the demands of excellence through 
the influence of a fine taſte : yet as we are not created with 
an inborn mode of worſhip, or an inborn mode of juſt per- 
ception, it becomes neceſſary that we ſhould be ruſted 
in the beſt principles of both, to enable us to overcome the 
weakneſſes and imperfettions of our nature, and be as per- | 
fect as our attendant imbecilities will admit. An Artiſt, | 
without concomitant knowledge, is like a mariner who is 
ignorant of the elements of navigation: he can never ven- f 
ture to ſtand at the helm of his order, and ſteer through the ; 
intricate Archipelago of ſcience, but muſt continue as a 
common man, laboring for emolument without honor, 
and ſuſtenance without dignity. 

There are diſtin& provinces in the Arts which muſt be 
agreeably and completely united to anſwer the deſired pur- 
poſes. It is one thing to underſtand a ſubject, and another 
to execute it : the majority of Artiſts of all nations appear 
to me to have executed better than they conceived, which 
is not a very enviable compliment, as the more vulgar order | 
of men may be ſo worked upon, in the accuſtomed tram- | 
mels of common preſcription, as to be enabled to produce | 
an imitation of Nature, not altogether diſguſting ; yet it 
would be a violation of juſt criticiſm to aver that ſuch a 
perſon properly underſtood the higher obligations of his 
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profeſſion, To copy in an ordinary degree will give plea- 


ſure to coarſe obſervers, and not ſtrongly offend any ; yet 
to copy in an eminent degree can only be managed by thoſe 
who could, on an emergency, create a ſtmilitude in matter 
and effect, to what they fervilely imitate ; as none but a re- 
fined Poet can tranſlate, with becoming energy, the poetic 
imagery of another language. | 

It is the duty of a Painter to ſelect fuch fubjeRs for cre- 
ation or imitation, as ſhall meet the prevailing ſentiment of 
the moſt acute and well regulated obferver. As admiration 
19 more powerfully excited by virtuous and heroic deeds, 
than by the contemplation of thoſe atrocities which have 
diſhonored our nature, a good or a bad taſte is manifeſted 
by the choice of matter in a Painter, as much as the choice 
of language in an Orator, and both are the iſſue of a refined 
tuition : no individual can be intuitively gifted with cor- 
rectneſs of thinking; to acquire that, he muſt ſoberly pon- 
der over the received inſtitutes of the greateſt maſters, and 
happily reduce into practice, what he has gained through 
the medium of reflection and ſtudy. 

There are not ſufficient advantages reſulting from the 
common mode of inſ{truttion, to enable the profeſſor to bear 
up againſt thoſe numerous claims, which propriety will in- 
ceſſantly make upon the imagination, Every ipecies of 
anachroniſm will become prevalent, in an untutored mind, 
and the progreſſive ages of the world, with all their depen- 
dent habits and actions, will be rudely and ludicrouſly min- 
gled together, to the annoyance of thoſe whoſe good opinion 
can alone confer value upon the productions of art: there 
is no licence appertaining to the purſuit, which can juſtify 
the grouping of what is obnoxious to the truth of nature, 
or the truth of hiſtory. The well-known apopthegm of 
Horace 1s as applicable for- the regulation of Painters as 
Poets, who have relative intereſts in no inconſiderable de- 
gree: | 
Sed non ut placidis cocant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, Tigribus agni. 

When a fine pitture is ſhewn to a vulgar obſerver, he 
does not appear attached to the greatneſs or grace, with 
which the performance 1s fraught, but resorts, like a dri- 
veller, to the moſt mortifying praiſes, on the accuracy of a 
button, the ruffles, or ſome appendage equally trifling, nu- 
gatory, and humiliating ! 
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To acquire a competent knowledge of the human ana- | 
tomy, is within the ability of many ; but to acquire that 1 
fort of uplifted knowledge, which, as it were, refines the 
mind, and gives the power of ſelecting what is admirable 
from what is coarle, can only be enjoyed by thoſe, who are 
empowered to think deeply, and unite their practical merits 
with their ſcholaſtic inſtitutes, * 

That young diſciple who lets forward with the reſolution 
of prefcrring fortune to fame, will never be envied on the 
icore of talent ; if his mind is not touched by that flame of 
ardour, which impels the inſpired votary to a diſdain of 
the littleneſſes ſo inſeparably connected with the hunger of 
riches, he mult inevitably fink into that diſeſteem, which | 
attaches itſelf to all men of parts, who only imperfectly ac- | 

uire what is completely attainable by unremitting induſtry. ft 

The great duties of our being may be as powerfully en- | | 
forced by the pencil as the pen, and in ſome inſtances more \ 
immediately, as the ſenſes are caught by ſurpriſe, and the \ 
very ſource of habitual idea improved: conviction follows | 
obſervation, and we become purified from error by means 
leſs circuitous than the hiſtorian can afford, I never ſur— 
veyed the fine picture of Beliſarius, at Chiſwick, by Van- 
dyke, without imbibing a deſire to have the means of rei- 

2 the blind hero from miſery; and felt at my departure 
an additional glow of ſympathetic kindneſs, which more 
than uſually inclined me to the exerciſe of benevolence and 
blu. , | ; | 
the French ſchool has been too much marked with the 
love of finery, and has evinced more of prejudices border- 
ing upon feminine, than the bold decided character necel- 
{ary for thole who undertake to delineate the virtuous fury 
of a Brutus, or the philoſophic reſignation of Seneca. Ex- 
cepting Le Brun, and Nicholas Pruszin, who was too Ilearn- 
ed to be a coxcomb in action, I cannot aſſign to any the cre- 
dit of being either correct in their conception or execution 
of the more forcible occurrences, ſo wonderfully fraught 
in the hiſtory of perturbed men. 

As there are various rel{ources in medicine, which are in 
their nature harmleſs, and even ſalubrious, if received into 
the conſtitution moderately, that will become poilonous in 
effect, if taken immoderately ; fo are there certain politt- 
ons in ſcience, which in a limited degree, are contributable 
to the beſt purpoſes of art, but if indulged too frequently 
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and wantonly, will ſowork upon the mind, as to overthrow 
and deſtroy all that it was intended to cheriſh. 

It is the duty of an Artiſt to mingle in the world and its 
concerns, and yet be, in ſpirit, abſtracted from its varyin 
intereſts ; he ought to forward, as a tacit philoſopher, an 
amend, by the influence of his imagination on his canvas, 
thoſe vices and incongruities which diſhonor human na- 
ture, and ſtrengthen the adoption of good qualities by pour- 
traying the bliſsful circumſtances of experienced virtue. 

Hope's illufive, brittle ſuperſtruttures ſucceed each 
other in an endleſs and undefinable variety: they riſe to be 
deſtroyed, and are deſtroyed but to riſe again ! the wanton 
phantom allures us, from the valley, from the hill, from 
the deſert and the © buſy hum of men ;”—ſhe ſeldom 
mga us any benefit within our accuſtomed ſphere of 

ife, but holds her ideal baubles beyond our ordinary ſcale 
of action: ſhe is in the mind, while ſhe is not in being, 
and circulates her indefinite ſnares and charms to intoxicate 
every idea that knowledge had ſuggeſted ;—we periſh in 
the purſuit of her bliſſes, and in a wonderful degree, re- 
ceive a portion of enjoyment from the anticipations of what 
will never occur ;-—ſhe was deputed by Heaven to diſport 
amid humanity, and prove us agreeably, as the puppets of 
the animated ſyſtem: —her dominion is more prevailing 
than even Venus, Bacchus, or Plutus; as they are only 
partially impelling to the piebald ſons of men ; but Hope 1s 
concluſively allied to all ages, ſexes, climates, and conditi- 
ons: ſhe breathes in our action; is apparent in vur lan- 
guage, and prevalent in our dream ! 

I never knew a man educated in vulgar habits, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the art of diſtinguiſhing what was delicately jt in 
action, much leſs in thought: the aperations of coarſe in- 
telligence may often ſurpriſe the unthinking many, but will 
never ſatisfy the expectations of the refined few. As we 
ſhould all be ſuppoſed as defirous of living in the hope of 
amendment, {o ſhould we all be convinced that without 
that hope our ſyſtem would be imperfett, and our ambition 
fruitleſs, inaſmuch as he perchance would be the happier 
man, who exiſted in the total diſregard of improvement, 
and was contented that his common exertions could ſquare 
with his common neceſſities! To remove us from this 
beſtial degradation, and to give an inſpiriting impulſe to 
the ſoul, it is wilcly inſtituted that each man ſhould be 

eager 
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eager to 1 his neighbour, and acquire that imperial 
reward, which we denominate honor, from an extraneous 
exertion of his faculties, which he could never be driven to 
ſcek or demand, from the ordinary movements which are 
actuated by any appetite, immediately dependent on our 
muſcular origination. 

We read of Achilles, from an inſtinctive ſpirit of noble- 
neſs, ſeizing, when an infant, the implements of war, and 
rejetting thoſe ornaments which, in the uſual adminiſtration 
of the young ſenſes, are the moſt brilliant, alluring, and ſa- 
tisfactory; yet this effuſion of poetry is certainly meant to 
illuſtrate the progreis of a . man, and not to enforce 
truth. Were mankind as ductile and as credulous now, as 
in the darker ages, we ſhould have it averred that Rafaelle 
drew the contour of Beauty when a child; and that Phidias 
modelled a Grace, when he was diſportive in the nurſery 
—and theſe aſſertions would have more than due credit, 
from our willingneſs to admit, that thoſe perſons were ſuper- 
naturally endowed, who were but ſupereminently educated, 
and unuſually inquiſitive and induſtrious :—theſe are ve- 
nial extravagancies ariſing from a glorious cauſe, 

If we ſhould ever become lo enervated or contaminated, 
as to be indifferent about renown, then will the great pil- 
lars of our hope, our peace, and our virtue be removed :—l 
will inſiſt that our love of each other is intimately connect- 
ed with our regards for the progreſs of the Polite Arts ; and 
that in the ſame æra men become careleſs as to the attain- 
ment of excellence, they will become brutalized in the other 
departments which ſuſtain the aſſociation of human beings, 

All intricacies would be abandoned for the love of caſe, 
if we could pals as eſtimably through life without the em- 
belliſnments iſſuing from rehnement, as having them in our 
poſſeſſion, If a Sign-painter could be admitted, with equal 
pleaſure, into the circles of diſtinftion, with the dignified 
Profeſſor of Painting, the termination of honeſt pride, and the 
ſuppreſſion of genius, would not be far diſtant, Our una- 
bating ardour to be admired is the beſt ſpring to our endea- 
vour to be amiable ; and the moſt efficient reaſon why a 
Painter 1s preferred to a common handicraftiman 1s, that the 
latter may be rendered uſeful without any particular degree 
of illumination or ſtudy, bat the former cannot; as an Art- 
iſt Who has not paſſed the boundaries of mediocrity, is like 
# Poet ſimilarly circumſtanced, a creature in no requeſt, wr 
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lives without ſplendor, and dies without popular commiſe- 
ration. 

Every Artiſt ſhould be enabled by ſtudy, to hold a free 
converſation with the learned dead, ſo that when he heſi- 


tates in afhxing a reſolution emerging from thought, he may 
be ſeconded by the eſtabliſhed examples of the moſt brilliant 


predeceſſors. Nature is an immenſe volume of complicated 
truth, and thoſe only can read it accurately, who are em- 
powered to reſort to the index of ſcience, for the ready 
completion of their wiſhes : I would not be underſtood by 
this declaration, as generally aflirming that none but the 
learned can inveſtigate nature, as the greater part of her 
works are palpable to a vulgar capacity : my — is, that 
none but the enlightened can explore or penetrate into her 
receſſes, and develope objects that are apparently hidden; 
for it is with rich nature as with rich individuals, ſhe often 
ſeems inclined to keep her choiceſt treaſures, in the molt 
remote and obſcure falineflrs. 

None of our Artiſts, whether Painters of Hiſtory or 
Landſcape, have a preciſe knowledge of perſpective. In 
Mr. CorLsy's Siege of Gibraltar, many of the figures meant 
to be very ſubordinate, and in the extremes of the back 
ground, are brought too near the eye : the ſame remark 
holds good in Mr. LourutrBouRG's Siege of Valenciennes, 

Many of our coxcomical Artiſts are very particular in 
getting, what they call, a canvaſs with a grain; and by 
painting every object on that, whether zrial or ſubſtantial, 
they very ingeniouſly contrive to give a {ceming inequality 
to what is in nature ſmooth and harmonious ! What can be 
more abſurd, than to view ſkies and tranquil lakes, agitated 
as it were, by a ſort of guilled irregularity ?-— This vile pro- 
penſity prevails in the works of many of our Portrait Paint- 
ers, of even the firſt eſtimation with us, and {urcly no one 
will preſume to aver that the cheek of a beauty, or even a 
hero, is thus marked in nature, and if it is not thus marked 
by nature, why ſhould they have the audacious and ruinous 
folly. to impole that upon the obſervant as a juſt ſemblance 
of an original, when the primary quality of ſmoothnels is 
wantonly deſtroyed by the affectation of the limner, who 
ſubſtitutes roughneſs for harmony, and fallacy for truth? 
If the beſt works of Wouwermans are conhidercd as very de- 
fective, becauſe they poſſeſs a general blue tint, which is not 
v:iible in the combined arrangements of nature, how much 

more 


191 
more defective muſt they be conſidered, who in neither the 
tint nor the ſuperfices are reconcileable to our judgment. 

The fact is, that Painters find it more caſy to paint a 
rough EY than a ſmooth one, and by their being able 
to finiſh it ſooner, it involves allo the recommendation of 
diſpatch ; yet after thoſe deſtruttive and meretricious ef- 
forts, I will be bold enough to affirm, that there have been 
very few rough pictures, as they may be claſſed, which have 
been highly eſtimable. But there is a ſpecies of lunacy 
which impels men to be ſingular rather than juſt, and like 
ſome pretenders in the drama, who willingly factifice the 
eſtabliſhed dictates of Quintilian for what they call new read- 
ing; ſo have we pretenders in painting, who are more 
cager to be eccentric and ridiculous, than delicate and imi- 
tative. 

have obſerved, that the majority of thoſe Artiſts whom 
I have known, have in their early attempts, relied more 
upon their imagination and memory, than on the copying 
of a given object; but as they became more mature and ſci- 
entific, they have in proportion relinquiſhed their reliance 
upon their own inventive powers, and reſorted to an eſta- 
bliſhed original, for nearly all they meant to depift :—and 
this habit has at length become ſo confirmed, that they 
would not venture to deſign at all, where it was in any de- 
gree poſſible to procure a model. Moſt of the Members of 
the Flemiſh ſchool, particularly Baſſan, would never rely 
upon the original conjectures of their own fancies, 

Sir J. REeyNoOLDs was another of thele innumerable in- 
ſtances, which prove, that a man may recommend in his 
theory what he does not embrace in his practiſe, and endea- 
vour (apparently moſt ſeriouſly) to. create an object for 
others to worſhip, but to which he will not pay any devoir 
himſelf, I am led to this concluſive and ſeeming harſh ſen- 
timent, by my knowledge that he uniformly, in the dil- 
courſes which he delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy, upon Painting, poke in terms of the moſt exceſ- 
ave and appropriate rapture, of the greatneſs appertaining 
to the works of M. Ax cETLO, yet no man appears to have 
ſtudied him or copied him leſs in his practice; and this is 
the more extraordinary and glaring, inaſmuch as he was 


noted for ſpeaking of Remaxanvur with a ſort of ſcorn, 


yet evidently laboured to follow him, much in the point of 
«ompolition, but generally in the point of effect. It he pur- 
lucd 
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ſucd this crooked road of policy, in order to cover his pla- 


giariſms, it was the more unworthy in him, who was pro- 
erly admitted to be an enlightened principal of the nationa! 
chools of deſign, and capable of diſtinguiſhing between 
what was generally true and generally falſe. 


At this inſtant the diſcourſe was abruptly ſuſpended, the 


doors of t! Chamber were thrown open, and the novel 


ceremonials gave me to underſtand that it was 
TRE INAUGURATION or THz PRESIDENT. 


The momentous proceſſion was led by Mr. Boswz TI, 
the Secretary for Foreign Correſpondence, who was habited 
in the preciſe academic 'bonnet, that belonged to Mr. Ba- 
RETTi. On its front was attached the ſignificant letters 
AB C, a compoſition of the beſt gingerbread ; on his ample 
breaſt was a tablet, ſkirted with all the hieroglyphics, me- 


taphors, and allegorics of the rude ages, containing ſpeci- 


mens of his erudition, in the Phoenician, Chatdie, Hebrew, 
Etruſcan, Celtic, Greek, Oſcian, Roman, Gaelic, Welſh, 
Iriſh, . Gothic, Ilandic, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
Patois, and ſlang characters. Immediately after him came 
the Preſident himſelf, flanked and ſupported by che match- 
leſs Profeſſors of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Anatomy. Next came, the Sz:CRETARY brandiſhing two 
poles, on one of which was RemBRAxDT's flannel night-cap, 
and on the other the ſhort linſey-woolfey petticoat, that be- 
longed to Gerard Dow's celebrated Miſtreſs. To him 
ſucceeded Mr. Wirtos, with a buſtof Thames half ſhaved. 
Then followed Mr. Carrox bearing two baſſi relievi; on 
that in his right hand was emboſled the ſtory of the pre- 
ſumptuous Marlyas, writhing under the laſhes of an angry 
Phe bus ; and on that in his left hand was a King of Egypt 
without a head, in the act of f—-t—g at the ten plagues of his 
realm. Next approached Mr. Burcu, with a likeneſs oi 
Mr. Pirr in bronze, and the Imperial Catherine in ſulphur, 
Then appeared Sir WII LIAN CranBers, Knight, bearing 
the effigy of a Cormorant, and empty purſe : behind him 
was flung an order without a baſe. —LThe ſolemn cavalcade 
was cloſed by the indefinite R. A's. who crowded in, after 
each other, ram med, crammed, and jaramed ; and ramming, 
cramming, and jamming, with the moſt ardent ill manners. 
When Mr. Wesr had ſquatted @ la {urque' into the 
Preſidential broad armed chair, he looked at that, his. bre- 
| taren, 
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thren, himſelf, then at the portrait of Sir Jos nua, when he 
ſighed, reddened, and ſeemed to wonder how the devil he 
got there; but he was rouſed from his reverie, by Mr, 
R:cnuanrDs, who propoſed to him to take the following 


ACADEMIC OATH, 


At this ſuggeſtion Mr. WzsT ſtood up uncovered, and 
became thus neceſſarily reſponſive. 


Or11GATION 1. That you ſhall duly ſerve our Sovereign 
Lord and Patron, the King, and never contradict or 
queſtion, or improve his deſires. 

AxsSWER. I {wear ! 

Os811GATION 2. That you ſhall never take one hundred 
pounds for a picture, when you can get one hundred 
gumcas. 

AxswER. I ſwear! 

OBL1GATION 3. That you ſhall never ſend your own per- 

formances to an auction, unless you cannot ſell them 
by any other means, 

ANswER. I ſwear! f 

OBL1GATION 4. That you ſhall attend all the lectures, and 
ſufter a penalty when you doze. 

AxsWER. I ſwear! | 

O2LIGATION $.— That you ſhall feed the Amateurs once a 

year, and get drunk on the 4th of June, 

AxswER. I ſwear! | 

OBL1GATION 6.— That you ſhall never give a deciſive opi- 
nion upon the merits of a picture, unleſs that opinion 
favours one of the Royal Members, 

ANSWER, I (wear! 

OBLIGATION y.,—That you ſhall never pretend to diſcloss 

the ſecrets of your art, but to miſlead, unleſs it is to a 
Profeſſor, who is already milled. 

ANSWER, I ſwear! 

O2L1GATION 8. That you ſhall maintain all the regulations 
of the inſtitution with fidelity, provide brooms for the 
cobwebs; pipes and mundungus for the Council; gene- 
va for the living model, and a clean privy for the dis- 
ciples. 

AnsWweER, I (ſwear! x 

At the termination of the vow, Sir W:rtitam CHAMRERS 
introduced a ſmall bronze figure of Plutus; when the Preſi- 
dent and all his brethren kiſſed the breech of the black god, 

With a fervency that amazed me, I overheard Trxvru 

whiſper 


— nn 


= 


ſucd this crooked road of policy, in order to cover his pla- 
giariſms, it was the more unworthy in him, who was pro- 
perly admitted to be an enlightened principal of the nationa! 
{chools of deſign, and capable of diſtinguiſhing between 
what was generally true and generally falſe. 


At this inſtant the diſcourſe was abruptly ſuſpended, the 
doors of t!.: Chamber were thrown open, and the novel 
ceremonials gave me to underſtand that it was | 


Txt INAUGURATION or TAE PRESIDENT. 


The momentous proceſſion was led by Mr. Boswerr, 
the Secretary for Foreign Correſpondence, who was habited 
in the preciſe academic "bonnet, that belonged to Mr. Ba- 
RETTi, On its front was attached the ſignificant letters 
AB C, a compoſition of the beſt gingerbread ; on his ample 
breaſt was a tablet, ſkirted with all the hieroglyphics, me- 
taphors, and allegorics of the rude ages, containing ſpeci- 
mens of his crudition, in the Phoenician, Chaldie, Hebrew, 
Etruſcan, Celtic, Greek, Oſcian, Roman, Gaelic, Welſh, 
Iriſh, . Gothic, Iſlandic, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
Patois, and ſlang characters. Immediately after him came 
the Preſident himſelf, flanked and ſupported by che match- 
leis Profeſſors of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Anatomy. Next came, the S:CRETARY brandiſhing two 

les, on one of which was ReMBRANDT's flannel night-cap, 
and on the other the ſhort linſey-woolſey petticoat, that be- 
longed to GERARD Dow's celebrated Miſtreſs, To him 
{uccceded Mr. Wirtrtos, with a buſtof Thames half ſhaved. 
Then followed Mr. Cattox bearing two bafþ relievi; on 
that in his right hand was emboſted the ſtory of the pre- 
ſumptuous Marlyas, writhing under the lathes of an angry 
Phoebus ; and on that in his left hand was a King of Egypt 
without a head, in the act of f—t—-g at the ten plagues of his 


realm. Next approached Mr. Burcu, with a likeneſs oi 


Mr. P:1TT in bronze, and the Imperial Catherine in ſulphur, 
Then appeared Sir WII LIAN Cranpers, Knight, bearing 


the effigy of a Cormorant, and empty purſe : behind hit 


was flung an order without a baſc. —The ſolemn cavalcade 
was cloſed by the indefinite R. A's. who crowded in, after 
each other, ram ned, crammed, and jaramed ; and ramming, 
cramming, and jamming, with the moſt ardent ill manners, 
When Mr. Wesr had ſquatted 4 la {urque: into the 
Preſidential broad armed chair, he looked at that, his bre. 
| thren, 
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thren, himſelf, then at the portrait of Sir Jos nua, when he 
ſighed, reddened, and ſeemed to wonder how the devil he 
got there; but he was rouſed from his reverie, by Mr, 
R:cuaRrDs, who propoſed to him to take the following 


ACADEMIC OATH, 
At this ſuggeſtion Mr. WesT ſtood up uncovered, and 


became thus neceſſarily reſponſive. 


Or11GATION 1. That you ſhall duly ſerve our Sovereign 
Lord and Patron, the King, and never contradict or 
queſtion, or improve his deſires. 

AxsWERA. I {wear | | 

Oz11GATION 2. That you ſhall never take one hundred 
pounds for a picture, when you can get one hundred 
guineas. 

ANSWER. I ſwear! 

OBL1CATION 3. That you ſhall never ſend your own per- 
formances to an auction, unless you cannot {ſell them 
by any other means, 

AnswER. I ſwear! | | 

OBL1GATION 4.—That you ſhall attend all the lectures, ar. d 
ſuffer a penalty when you doze. 

AxsWER. I ſwear! 

O2LIGATION 5.-— That you ſhall feed the Amateurs once a 

year, and get drunk on the 4th of June, 

AxswWER. I ſwear! 

OBL!1GATLON 6.— That you ſhall never give a decifive opi- 
nion upon the merits of a picture, unleſs that opinion 
favours one of the Royal Members. 

AnSWER, I {wear! 

OBLICATION y,— That you ſhall never pretend to diſcloss 
the ſecrets of your art, but to miſlead, unleſs it is to a 
Profeſſor, who is already milled, 

AxSsWER. I iwear! 

O2L1GATION 8,—That youſhall maintain all the regulations 
of the inſtitution with fidelity, provide brooms for the 
cobwebs; pipes and mundungus for the Council; gene- 
va for the living model, and a clean privy for the dis- 
Ciples, 

Axs5wER, I (wear! 

At the termination of the vow, Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERS 
'1ntroduced a {mall bronze figure of Plutus ; when the Preſi- 
dent and all his brethren kiſſed the breech of the black god, 
rich a fervency that amazed me. I overheard Trvuru 

| H | whiſper 
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whiſper Bx1TANN1A, that this ſingular deed of piety had 
been objefted to by Meſſrs. PETERS and Banxy, Br its ap- 
proximation to Paganiſm; but had their ſcruples removed by 
the Prelate of Lincoln, who informed them, that it was a 
Ipecies of idolatry not unknown by cither King, Lords, or 
Commons, | 

As unluckily there were no tomes of Holy Writ in the 
building, the Preſident ratified the articles, by kiſſing, or 
rather ſlobbering an odd volume of Mr. Joszen Mitten; 
Which it was preſumed would anſwer the N 0 as well : 
they then hung a large pallet and pound bruſh around his 
neck, and finally anointed him with a quart of turpentine. 
which trickled down his long head, like oil from the beard 
of a patriarch. 

The preſcribed forms being fulfilled, the Secretary, ac- 
cording to habit, fixed a huge cap, or official badge, of ho- 
norable diſtinction, upon the aſtoniſhed Principal's head; 
it reſembled a Baronet's coronet, with this unelſential dif- 
ference, that initead of white balls it was ſupplied with 
tinkling bells, and that the top was conically taſhioned, and 
fell gracefully behind upon his Atlantean shoulders. 

A Royal medal was circulated on the high occation 3 on 
one fide was the Sovereign's head crowned with thorns, and 
on the exergue the Georgtum Stdus ſhedding its benign in- 
fluence upon muſhrooms : thole given to the Academicians 
and Aſſociates were appropriately caſt in BRAss, and thoſe 
thrown among the Students impreſſed upon LT AD. This 
auguſt conſecration should have been enated by Dr. Pz- 
TERS, as Chaplain of the Order; but the wortoy Prieſt was 
unluckily non eft mnventus. 

The initiation being cloſed, Mr. Boswerr ſwelled his 
cheeks like Boreas in wrath, and loudly cjaculated-—+* All 
hail Benjamin WEST, Pieſident of the Royal Academy ;” 
at which ſummons, the Diplomatic corps aroſe, and with 
ſolemn accordance bowed their heavy heads towards the 
chair, in uniſon; while the boiſterous younglings of the Nati- 
onal School around, roared out in the lugh uote of triumph, 


O RARE BEN! 


Mr. Ws returned the noiſy body thanks, and then pro- 
ceeded to exerciſe the arduous functions of his duty, When 
he was reſcated, Mr. Ricyuazvs preſented the following 

CoxncnatulatrorRY LETTERS; 
and teſtimonies like thoſe might make a Cxlar proud. 
DEAR 
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DEAR BEN, 
What I have predicted to Mrs. Dance above a hundred 
times is now realized—you are the P ESIDE NA of the Royal 
Academy; it is unqueſtionably a poſt of honour, and I believe 
ſome peril ; but as my man Tub ſays, God bleſs you, and 
do you good with it. I have now, my dear BEN, totally 
forgot all thoſe local vanities which 1 imbibed in Somerſet- 
place, and nurtured in my own ſtudy Envy, hatred, and 
uncharitableneſs, are with me now but as the creatures of a 
viſton, not the hideous inmates of ſocial life. Like an en- 
raged creator, I am at war with my own works, and cut u 
my off sprin of pwn [mote the ſons of Iiracl, The ap- 

carance of hiſtory confounds my underſtanding, and my 
domeſtic pieces make me mad. have given away all thoſe 
efforts of my pencil, which common opinion denominated 
ſublime; I have preſented the tygreſs and her young to Lav v 
STRATHMORE=—Columbus and the eclipſe to the cru at 
Baookes's—Danel in the den of lions to WARREN Hast- 
x My Ganymede to Lox D Covarxty—My nolt me tan- 
gere to Mr. PI- My Janus to HENRY Dunpas—My 
Dogverry to Jusricgꝝ AbpEEBNAIX—My anatomy of the 
mole to Lorb UX KIDS E—My Marjyas to Sie WIIII“ 
an PrTNZXX—My preſentation in the temple to Lorp 
EaArDLEY—-My return of the prodigal to Sir ChAx LES BAu- 
fFrLDk—My repoſo to Lord Garway--My Dian in the 
ſtream to the Duke of Norrors — My adul:reys before Chrijt 
to the MaRGraving of Ansracy=- My Note to the Queen 
of tue FNEN n My Saint Francisinextacyto Joun WIILXRe 
My do- family to the Ex Cnaxcerior-—My interior 
e of a chur to Lord SaxpD wicu—My Cardinal Br au- 
our in the agonics of death to EDMu ND Bury &—- My af- 
Jamplion of the virgin to the Mains of Honon—My Pan 
and Syrznx to Lord Cax DIA My portrait of Polynius to 
the Marquis of Sar isgu My memento mori to the Du- 
chefs of C:zaxDos— My whole length of Elizabeth Canning 
to Mrs, GuxxIinGg—My fungufs on the dunghill to GHD 
Rostz—My Jonas in the whale's belly to Mr. Hor agr— My 
*utcher's ſhop to the Cour of ALM My Venus and 
Adors to the Marquis of Braxndiorv—My chicken fright- 
ened by a maſtiff to Mr. M. A. TavLox—My Doll Tearjheet 
% Lady C. foixsron-—My vintage pruncd by Bacchanals 
to the Ducheſs of GOD My day of judgment to Lord 
LOUGH BOROUGH==My Tully on copper to Mr. Ergking 
My fun ſet to the Houſe of Orange —My toy-ſhop to the 
3 os Hove 
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Houſe of Peers—My old woman by candle light to the Editor 


of the St. James's Chronicle—My eus catching manna to 
the Subſcribers to the Loan—My cave of deſpair to Mr. 
Fo x My Bardolph in love to Mr. SuERIDAN My Etltye/, 
fed by ravens to Lord KEN LON My child turned dry to 
Mr. CAN NIN M My ſmoking Boor with his pipe broke, to 
Mr. CovxtTney—My Pig in Trouble to Sir WArRIx 
LE WE My dog in a thunder ſtorm to his GRACE of Ric u- 
MOxXD—— My Cow in clover to MorhER WIV DSsoR— The 
Aaſſin in Purgatory to the ALL RurrIAN of Old Drury 
Ihe Devil and the Collier to LoD LoNsDbALE— The Pely- 
Plieme to Old Q———.—The Bathſſeba to SX Renard 
WorsLEYy—The Alfred dividing his leaf to Lorry WEST“ 
MORELAND— My Children at play tothe Managers of the Im- 
peachment My Banditt: to the Houſe of Commons; and 
all my Cattle to His MajesTy ! 
I am, dear Sir, 


April 1:t, 1792, With the moſt perfect eſteem, 
ear the Man * &c. &c 
in the Neon, Ours, E £ : 
Oppocite Old bean. N. DaNxce, 
S. Being ſomewhat addicted to aſtrology, I cannot 


avoid combining events with figns. I ardently hope the 
Royal Academy will ever be as brillient as uſual; yet of all 
the points of the compals I believe the Ws r to be the moſt 
inauſpicious, when conſidered as ſymbolical for the cont:- 
Nuance of terreſtrial giory !—as you are looked upon at Wind- 
for as a ſort of bipedal conſtellation, pray inform me in which 
of the houfes you were born? upon my honor, Mr, Wesr, 
I mean no oftence by the queſtion, it only alludes to the ori- 
gin of your who (eo genius, not to your origin as a mere 
animal-—I muſt relate a bon mot made by my incomparable 
and divine lady the other evening at ſupper, though it is in 
a diminutive ſenſe at your expence : “ And ſo,” ſaid ſhe, 
% my dear, (meaning me) they have choſen Mr. W tsT Pre- 
ſident; but let me tell him that had you, my love, (meaning 
me again) condefcended yet to illuminate canvaſs, perhaps Mr. 
Weser would have remained a common R. A. and Fortune 


might have led them a daxce!!! 


MY VERY GCOOD FRIEND, 

I have peruſed, with great indignation, thoſe remarks upon 
your late exaltation, which have furniſhed literary food for 
the ſcandalous in the diurnal prints of this metropolis, ſince 
your indiſpenſible election to the primary honors of = 

auguſt 


ce 
ur 
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auguſt inſtitution—had I been thus aſſailed by the imps 
of infidelity, before I was regenerated in the duſty re- 
ceſſes of Trinity College, and ſaw the light of the gol- 
pe!, I am free to confeſs that I ſhould have felt emotions 
of revenge l as the leaven of the old man may be yet unmixed 
in your unblanched ſyſtem, it becomes me, as your caar- 
Alx, to point out the rocks of reprobation, and lead you, like 
a /amb, into the paths of peace; but if the ſtripes or caſtiga- 
tion of the ungodly ſhould have made you on remember 
that terrestrial puniſhment is the peculiar lot of the beati- 
hed, as the Lord chaſteneth but thoſe he loveth. If your mind 
is not already ſufficiently ductile, I intreat you, my dear Bx x- 
JAMIN, to read Jerome and the Fathers, on the neceſlity of 
indiſcriminate reſignation - Vou know that Lord G 
thinks moſt highly of your talents, and whoever Lord 
(G- protects, muſt be dear to fortune and to fame. As 
I was peruling Thomas-a-Kemprs yeſterday, in my ſtudy, a 
ray of momentary ambition ſhot acroſs the chambers of my 
imagination ; I was pondering on the virtues of the tenth Leo, 
who would have made Raphael a cardinal, had he not been 
gathered to his fathers 'ere the ſacred purple had iſſued from 
the loom. Do you think it could be very mal apropos to have 
a Royal Academician metamorphoſed to a wur, Lou have 
wonderful influence at Windſor; and I ſhould like to know 
the ideas of a GREAT PERSONAGE On the ſubjett. With all 
humility be it ſpoken, but I think I could badger the Devil 
as weil as any he who graſps a crozier in the circles of 
chriſtianity. 1 am now painting Lot in his filthineſs, for the 
Earl of P The picture is in my belt manner; I did one 
of the daughters laſt Sunday morning, and hope to get the 
other in telerable good keeping before the deceale of the pre- 
ſent month. My chef d'ocuvre of Suſannah and the two A- 
ders, is ſuperbly framed; Doctor 8 of our univerſity will 
afſert, that all the artiſts have been wrong from the begin- 
ning, relative to the conception of this ſtory; and that the 
elders of the church had frequently never ſeen their for- 
tieth year. I was much irritated by a ſcoundrel cheeſe- 
monger a few days ago, who had the audacity to offer me 
but ten pounds for the apotheofes of his Wife, who died in 
childbed of her frft fruits > had he given me fifty, | would 
have placed her in an aerial, comfortable chair, buoyant on 


a a blue cloud, in the ſecond heaven; but the vender of cheeſe 


thiaking the demand exorbitant, his good lady muſt take her 
chance with the vulgar, and rot, unhonored, bencath the 
| turf, 
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turf, at Pancraſs. A good hint is not unfrequently equal to 
the eſtabliſhment of a man's fortune ; what think you of 
making the ſtory of the white horſe in the Revelations, ap- 
phcable to the illuſtrious pre-eminence of the Houss of 
Haxovert? As I have now given you the commodity, it 
belongs to your own ſagacity to carry it to the beſt mart, 
and for my part, I know no market ſo proper for your pur- 
poje as Saint Fames's, As piety, you muſt acknowledge, is 
in a ſtate of evident debility, I ſhall implore Sir WILLIAN 
CnamBeRs to aſhſt me in giving the weak gentlewoman 
fome crutches, that is, to purchale a few hundreds of the 
Elements of Faith, and aifribute them, gratis, among the 
ſtudents: ſurcly he will not heſitate to advance a ſmall ſum 
from the treaſury for ſo godlike a purpoſe? Receive my 
benediction, my dear Wesr, and believe me your ſincere 


paſtor, 


Paternoster-row, 
Oppoxite the Devil and St. Dunstan. 


P. S. I ſhould have informed you that I have ſtripped off 
the drapery from your favourite prece, the Virgin, and ſhe 
looks remarkably well. I have a fine /u5jef in my eye for a 
living model, a beautiful impure—ſhe will /e for half a gui- 
nea a night, and has all the necefary prominencies in due tone 
— ſay but the word, and J will engage her mylelf for the 
uſe of the Academicians I have examined her proportions 
J have taken care of her precious ſoul ; the ſalvation of her 
fair body I have conſigned to Sheldon, 


Marel 20th, 1792. | W. PETER S. 


DEAR BEN, 


As the twittering of the ſparrow is ſaid to be as accepta- 
ble to the Deity, as the more melodious hymn of the Night- 
mgale, perhaps, my lowly congratulations may meet a re- 
ception as flattering as thoſe originating from more dignified 
men: though 1 felt moſt /enfibly for the death of our late 
ineſtimable Preſident, my heart was in a conſiderable degree 
eaſed of its burthen of ſorrow, by your moſt honorable ad- 
vancement to the firſt chair in our council. 

As for myſelf, Mr. WesT, 1 muſt candidly acknowledge, 
that I do not ever ſurvey my Diplona, without entertaining 
a lively ſenſe of my own inſufficiency-My God! who 
could have thought that I ſhould have arrived at ſuch a pin- 
nacle of general eſtimation as this? To be a Royal e ae 
c:an; dubbed an Eſquire by the immediate hand of M gety, 
an 


6 


and have an R. A. attached to my humble name, like the 
hieroglyphics to the Portrait of an Egyptian Sage—to be all 
this, is aſſuredly intoxicating—but to be all this, arid not feel 
the energies of vaſt ambition, were to be more or leſs than 
mortal, Now I recollect, Sir, that in the year of our Lord, 
One Thouſand Seven Hundred and Seventy- Eight, while I 
was drinking brandy with ſome Ladies of diftinflion in the 
Friendly Iſlands, a copper-coloured Sybil of their nation 
approached me with apparent awe, and after walking round 
me three times, looked ſtedfaſtly in my face for a few ſe- 
conds, then burlt i into an immoderate fit of laughter, and 
fled inſtantly to the neighbouring hills; this ſingular con- 
duct aſtoniſhed and abaſhed me, until I literally related the 
adventure to Sir Joszra Bax K, who gave me unequivocal 
conſolation, by aſſuring me, that the riſibility of the ignorant 
was us greateſt pride, and that no better ſign of true great- 
nels could be adduced, than when the laugh of the vulgar 
was directed to the ſingularities of meritorious ſublimity. 

I have the ſuperlative felicity to inform you, Sir, that I 
paſſed a moſt delectable evening laſt Sunday with Mr. Cos- 
wa and his amiable family— is to his valuable documents 
that I ſtand indebted for thoſe inward lights which illumine 
the Chriſtian, and uplift the Man: in my callow opinion, it 
cannot be enough regretted, that the minor ſhould be em- 

owered to abſorb the major, or that an individual fo emi- 
nently gifted to preack ſhould be impelled to pant The 
World wants mending, and I know not the man who could 
ſo incontinently effect the purgation as RICHARD Cos way 
— his all- accompliſhed Lady, the Tuſcan Mania and he, 
mean to write annotations upon the Apocrypha, and give the 
lie direct to ſcepticiſm. TY you think Mr. We 5 rt, that Sin 
William CuaMpeRs will permit us to ule any of the vaſt 
profits ariſing from the Academic Annual Ex 3ibition, for 
the purpole of eretting a Mauſoleum for the remains »of the 
dead K NICHT ?—You know it will be an undertaking that 

will neceflarily require /ome gens to effect, and as he conn! 
be concerned in the ator y or emolument , I have ſome doubts 
if the whole body of the Artiſts, ſtrengthened by the ardent 
deſire of e nation, will be able collecti 'vely to enforce his! 

conſent; 1 rely upon your honor, Mr. West, that Sir WII. 
LIAM is never made acquamted with thele tuggeitions—you 
know the man, and tat knowledge ſhould operate like the 
armour of the Third EDwarD, 1 have taken all neceſſary 
meaſures for the accuſtomed dianer, previous to the open- 
ing 
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*. | | 
ing of our 2 for the gaping multitude, I have purchaſed 
a Lincoln-fed ox in Smithfield, at the rate of two-pence 
three-farthings a pound; the hide may be manufattured into 
a comfortable winter gabardine for Joun the porter, the 
tallow will feed the 2 in the life Academy for ſome 
months, and as I ſuppoſe none of the Acapemicians want 
horns, I propoſe burning them myſelf, to mix with TERRA 
Corr for fore- grounds. a 

I am informed, Sir, that we ſhall be honoured with an af- 
ſemblage of Peers and Prelates! Pray, Sir, in arranging the 
viſitors, who takes the lead in point of local dignity, a Bi- 
my or a Yellow-Admiral We are to have plates, diſhes 
and tureans from Wepcwood's pottery, at nine-pence per 
head, and knives and forks from Birmingham at half the 
ſum ; but in both inſtances the ſtolen and ſtrayed, loſt or 
miſlaid, to be paid for within one week after the commence- 
ment of the Exhibition—wiſhing you as much happineſs as 
you have honor, I beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf; 

| ' Your unalterable Friend and Servant, 

March 28th, 1792, } J- WEBBER, 
Near the Mandeville s-Head. 

P. S. I have followed your advice, Sir, in regard to the 
diſpoſal of my own piftures—-I have removed all the Sea- 
horſes to the back garret ; made our Saviour ſhorter by a foot 
and a half, and have kung up all the Apoſtles in the dining- 
TOON, 

The following letter was read by miſtake, being intended 
for the private peruſal of Mr. BoswELL. 


DEAR SIR, 

This day, agreeably to the influence of cuſtom, the Royal 
Academicians, Aſſociates, flanked with noble and ignoble 
viſitors, had their annual dinner at Somerſet Place. Pre- 
vious to the entre of the firloins and the arrangement of the 
lefler viands, a ſort of deſultory converſation took place be- 


_ tween Mr. Weſt and the Biſhop of Lincoln, upon the Er- 


FECT Which the various pictures had upon the ſenſations of 
the King and EER, who yeſterday honored this theatre 
of the Arts with their preſence. Perhaps it would not be 
altogether proper or decent to detail the opinions of ſove- 
reigns; yet to you I may venture to be explicit, as in your 
boſom the impulſe of loyal love ſuperſedes every other con- 
ſideration. Ihe remarks of my auguſt Maſter were chiefly 
confined to My whole length portraits of the Duke and 

Duchels 
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Ducheſs of Yoxx. Were I to inform you that their gene- 
ral praiſe of theſe efforts were exceſſive, you might think me 
vain, ſo 1 ſhall forego their applauſe of my labours to indite 
their difapprobation of the labours of my brethren of the 
Bruſh. You muſt know there is a young man in this me- 
tropolis who is now emerging from obſcurity in a moſt ex- 
| pe. manner; his name is MorLanD : he has ac- 
quired a So Rr of celebrity by the facility of his pencilling : 
he poſſeſſes no doubt a sMALL portion of merit; but unfor- 
tunately poor young man, the vulgarity of his origin, like 
that of Or IE, is conſtantly evident in all he does. His 
chef d'ouvre this year is a view of Sir Joszexu MawBEY's 
farm in Surrey, with a coarſe likeneſs of the Knight feeding 
his favourite Sow in the foreground, and a litter of pigs 
half enveloped by the ſmoke of a reeking dunghill. Here 
his MAajesry made ſome curious remarks upon the con- 
ſtruction of an outhouſe ; lamented the grunters were not 
better tiled in, and concluded with a Bon Mot at the expence 
of MoxLanD, who the King affirmed, from all he had heard 
upon the ſubjett, never carried his hogs to a good market. 

The next object of Royal attention was Ricavp's hiſto- 
rical piece of Cxsar repudiating CALPHURNIA; after ſur- 
veying this piece with the ſcrupulous and keen eye of criti- 
ciſm, the King aſked Mr. West if the Roman Emperors 
were empowered to turn away their wives at will, accord- 
ing to the ſuggeſtions of their own caprice, independant of 
the eccleſiaſtic court; and if they did thus, if he Mr. WESH 
thought the meaſure would hold good inlaw ? But the wor- 
thy Preſident, not being able to give a direct anſwer to a 
queſtion of ſuch moment and magnitude, it was agreed to 
refer the whole affair to the deciſion of the Chancellor. 

The ſucceeding objects which caught the viſion of the il- 
luſtrious obſervers, were Faith, Hope, and Chrity, by Ha- 
MILTON : to the management of theſe perſonages, the King 
made ſeveral rational objections; he thought Faith was not 
ſufficiently luminous about the head; that Hope looked in- 
toxicated, and Charity was half-famiſhed ; here her Majeſty 
thus interfered, with grace ineffable, , let us buy the three 
perſonages ourſelves, 5 and put a few guineas in the 
pocket of the artiſt; I think we can diſpoſe of them to the 
advantage of ſociety ; we will ſend Faith to Mr. Hartuev, 
Hope to Lady CaR DIN, and Charity to his Grace of Caxn- 
TERBURY. | 
The ſublime gazers now turned to the contemplation of 
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my farm-yard yeſterday evening, and burnt the cow-houle, 
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FARINGTON's charming picture of the Tower of Babel: this 
performance took up a conſiderable portion of the Royal at- 
tention, and before the King quitted the ſpot, he made two 
memorandums ; firſt, to aſk Sir WILLIAux Cuamntrs if he 
did not think the Chineſe borrowed their ideas of a pagoda 
from this ſtrufture ; and the ſecond was, to enquire of Sir 
Joszern Banxs if the Celtic Tongue did not originate with 
the mutiny of the bricklayers concerned in that famous edi- 
fice—I am informed that the King indulged himſelf in ano- 
ther bon mot at the expence of Coswar, who, he pleaſantly 
remarked, was ſo good upon a canvaſs, that he thought he 
ſhould be employed at the next general election; Mr. Wxsr, 
it is ſaid, laughed immoderateiy : but the Queen looking 
ſerious, the Preſident reaſſumed his accuſtomed gravity, and 
the jeſt was not regiſtered. 
March 28, 1792. 
Opposite the Toad I am, dear Sir, your 85 &c. 

J. HOPNER, 


P. S. A curſed unlucky affair occurred during dinner: 
that uncleanly ſavage BAR RV, in reaching over the table to 
{tick his fork in ſome green fat, overſet a tureen of hot ſoup 
upon the Duke of Leeds's breeches; and John, by holding 
a candle too near the Biſhop of Bath, ſet fire to his Court 
curls, and burnt three yards of his wig. | 


n the Hole, 
Petticeat- lanc, 


— 
DEAR SIR, | 

I rejoice at your aſtaniſhing elevation. I am now hard 
at it upon an Arcadian ſcene, What do you think, Ben, of 
my mingling a few red and yellow, and blue and crimſon 
trees. To tell you a ſecret, I and LouTuzgrBoOuRGH and a 
few more of the R. A's are ſick of green, becauſe you know 
it is ſo curſed vulgar. I have the 3 to inform 
you, that my ruin, which pleaſed you ſo exceedingly, will 
be completed in a few weeks. My little At1ce ſet fire to 


the farmer's wife, ahen and chickens, and the horſe- pond; br 
I mean to make another, and give it to Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, 
March 28th, 1794. Your's, 
4 ma ces 2 rang Till death do us part, 


casring out Su ine, 
in Butcher-row. E. GARVEY. 


P. S. Which do you think makes the beſt foreground 
for a picture, a dock leaf or a ſummer cabbage ? 
| MY 
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MY DEAR BEN, 

I pant to give you a Corniſh hug upon your exaltation. 
Who would have thought it that I ſhould be an Academi- 
cian and you the Preſident ? But ſome men © are born to 
greatneſs, and ſome have greatneſs thruſt upon them.” '— 
Happy Varlets ! but enough of that. I have finiſhed my 
Cain murdering Abel, for the rooms of Hanover-ſquare, My 
Foſeph feaſting his Brethren is in great forwardneſs: this is 
intended as a preſent from the King to the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons. I am now in the great act of fixing 
Europa upon the tremendous Bull; perhaps it may not be 
altogether unneceſſary for me to inform you, that I took the 
ecory from one Ovib, who lived upon his Gods, like the 
Bench of Biſhops, and like them damned thoſe he diſliked. 
Do you think I may venture to depict the luſty beaſt in all 
his honors, without giving offence to trembling virginity 
or the peery matron? As Bakrxy's ſo good at a bull, I at 


firſt thought of aſking him, but I was not ſure that he would 
not but me for my temerity. 


March 30th, 1794. ; F . 
Near the Hep in the | enter þ I am, Sir, your 5 | 
Dirty-lane. » PIE. 


P. S. In Sir Josnva's time the Students were very neg- 
ligent of their perſons ; I flatter myſelf you will not ſuffer 
ſuch inattention to the points of drapery in future—lf the 
diſciples want combs, they may ſend to my houſe. 


— 
DEAR SIR, 


& I would have written to you ſooner to congratulate 
you, had I not met with an unlucky accident—As I was 
ſitting on the end of a coal-barge at Greenland-dock, taking 
of an old French frigate, I unfortunately flipped down and 


uck in the mud, 


March 2074. I am, dear Mr. WEST 
Next door Eh / os Yours! &c 
Cat and Bagpipes, 7 . 5 
at the World's And. J. FaRRINX GTO. 


P. S. Are you an Antiſaccharite? I am reſolved never to 
eat no more ſugar not 1, as 1 ſays to my wife, that is mind 
me till it grows cheaper. 


MY GOOD FRIEND AND COUNTRYMAN), | 


Neſt aſſured, that I rejoice you are now the principal figure 
in the Academic group — though I may not be ſo brilliant in 
I 2 


my 
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my colouring, 1 have as much truth of expreſſion as thoſe who 
flatter more—In any meaſure that may contribute to your 
dignity, or yqur advantage, you will always find me ready 
to ſubſcribe my name. I have altered the deſign of the Laſt 
Day, and changed the Lawyers into Demons, and the Peni- 
tent Wenches to Angels, I have placed Wirrt Terr and 
Tou Pal xx by the Redeemer, and ſuſpended Mun BurxEt 
between Heaven and Hell.— Pray, Bx, do you know if the 
Athenian Ladies wore ſmocks? My ſiſter Patty improves 
exceedingly ; ſhe dead coloured four infants laſt week, and 
has managed another battle moſt delightfully. I have found 
a brighter varniſh than was ever known to REeyNoLDs: it 
ſuperſedes the Copel and Gum Maſtic: I procured the ſecret 
by bribing Lady A—ch—r's femme de chambre to ſcrape her 
miſtreſs's cheek while ſhe ſlept after the fatigues of pharo. 

By the bye I expett all the world to ſee me, for I have diſ- 


covered a new lake, 


Knaves Acre, Your's, &c. 

April t, 1792. 1. S. Cor LE. 

P. 8. All the Artiſts is praiſing Mr. Surk's portrait of 
ANTHONY PAsQUIXN ; I dont like that fellow, he is too fond 
of readycule for me. 


Here the Reverend Doc rox Press entered in his own 
proper and dignified perſon ; he incontinently aſcended the 
table, and gave us an appropriate ſermon, which is aſſuredly 
valuable for its brevity, if not for its ſentiment : he adopted 
as a text the words of honeſt Paul. 


« Faith, Hope, and Charity, but the greateſt of theſe is 
| | Charity.” | 

Faith, ſaid the ſmirking Priest, ſhould be conſidered as 
a lady of Protean habits, becauſe men drefs her as fits their 
prejudices ; the Catholick decks her in rich fatin, the Lu- 
theran in bombazcen, the Calviniſt in dowlaſs of fourteen 
pence a yard, the Methodift in ſackcloth, the Socinian in a 
Poloneſe, and the Unitarian enjoys her without any. But 
the truth is, that Faith is incomprehenſible, and conſequently 
cannot be depicted. As to Hope, the is an ignis fatuus of the 
feminine gender, and is the only perſonage I ever knew 
who may be ſaid to have the complete powers of ubiquity ; 
ſhe would make an excellent wife for a Prime Miniſter ; 
ſhe could be in all places at once, without hinderance of bu- 


tineſs, As for Charity, ſhe may be compared to the New 
River Head, as ſhe ſupplies a whole pariſh with her parti- 


cular 
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cular bounties: this lady ſhould be painted with one eye, as 
more claimants ſucceed on her blind fide than the other. If 
you were to group the gentlewomen you ſhould place Cha- 
rity in the foreground, wiping her eyes with a benefit ticket 
Hope playing at blind man's buff with Folly, and Faith ſhould 
be ſleeping in the clouds, There 1s the whole duty of a pain- 
ter in a nutſhell ; the Dioceſan could not tell you more. So 
now waſh your faces, pay your debts, live cleanly, and your 
temporal affairs will glide merrily. So the peace of &c. 
&c.“ This wholeſome admonition concluded with a ſono- 
rous Amen, and the Doctor leaped from his eminence and 
fell back into the ranks as uſual. 

When this piebald ſon of Theology had deſcended from 
his temporary tribune, the convocation broke up, and the 
whole party filed off upon their different avocations ;—but 
TaxuTH and Ba1itTANnNA remaining, I ſlipt behind the chair, 
and overheard TxurE thus delineate the Portraits of all the 


ROYAL ACADEMICIANS 
and ASSOCIATES, 


which had belonged to the Inſtitution ſince its eſtabliſh» 
ment. She prefaced her obſervations to BRITAN NIA by 
declaring, that her remarks would be very unacceptable to 
the Profeſſors, as they all thought themſelves equal to Ra- 
faelle, and each believed himſelf ſuperior to his competitor ! 
She began with 


SIX JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


That elegant flatterer of humanity on canvaſs (quoth ſhe) 
was born at Plympton, in Devonſhire, on July 16, 172g, 
where his father, depreſſed with a numerous family, prayed $1 
and ſtarved as one of thoſe ſubordinate eccleſiaſtics, whole U 
ſtate is a reproach to the indolent fat Prelates of this credu- 1 
lous iſland, who gorge on the luxuries of nature, and caſt [) 
their offals indignantly to the patient and laborious curate. | 

Jos1va ReynoLDs became a pupil to Mr. Hupso in 
1742; and it is ſaid that the tinder of his youthſul ambition i , 
caught fire when only fifteen years of age, from peruſing | 3 
Richardſon's Theory of Painting: it is not unneceſſary to Wi | 

uk 
161 


add that Mr. Hupsox, (though an Artiſt of no conſideration | 11 
himſelf,) produced a ReyxoLDs, a MokriuER, and a 
Wxtcart, who formed a matchleſs triumvirate in their day. 11 
Ere the wing of his fancy was in full feather, it was his Bill | 
good fortune to be protected by the late Lord Keeezr, — 4h 
er 
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der whoſe auſpices he viſited Italy, and by an inceſſant and 
well directed ſtudy, acquired, as he contemplated the beſt 
works of the beſt Maſters, that grace of thinking to which 
he was principally indebted for his limitleſs reputation as a 
Portrait Painter ; though I never ſubfcribed to his merits to 
that extent which his companions and his panegyriſts de- 
manded. He ſwallowed potations of vile adulation even to 
ſickening; but as they were adminiſtered by the unſkilful, 
they — have worked to the relaxation, and not to the 
ſtrengthening of his judgment. 

In this emporium of the Arts he ſtudied with induſtry 
and ſucceſs, making the graces of the divine RafAELLE, 
and the majeſty of MicnazgL Ax c To, his particular 
ſources of acquirement. He continued viſiting the Roman 
and Venetian ſchools for two years, when he returned to his 
native country, with a mind capitally embelliſhed and en- 
riched, by the examples of the hol approved Maſters of 
Antiquity. | | 

In 1769, when the King founded the National Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, under the title of 
The Royal Academy of Arts, he appointed Mr. ReynoLDs 
Preſident, and I preſume, in the iow of dignifying him, 
made him a Knight. At the opening of this Academy, Janu- 
ary the 2d, in the ſame year, he delivered the firſt of thoſe 
diſcourſes on Painting, which he annually continued after- 
wards, and which were ſuppoſed to have been previouſly 
illuminated by the,pens of SamveL JounsoNn and EpwunD 
Bux KE. The principle which is chiefly inculcated in theſe 
eſſays is erroneous, as they tend to maintain an idea that a 
Diſciple in Painting can do as well without genius as with 
it: but as every writer upon the Arts, in every language, 
had antecedently thought otherwiſe, perhaps the Preſident 
believed that it was more advantageous to his fame to be 
ſingularly fallacious than cuſtomarily inſtruftive. 

The firſt Portrait by which he got celebrity on his return, 
was a whole length of his Naval Patron. This effort pro- 
cured him a diſtinguiſhed reputation, and he was then con- 
fidered as the firſt and moſt faſhionable Portrait Painter of 
the day—the brave and the beautiful, the old and the 
young, equally crowded to be pourtrayed on his canvaſs, 
and receive from his magic pencil a certain portion of ex- 
trancous grace, that was more dear to admiration than truth. 

There certainly exiſts a diſpoſition in our modern Artiſts 
to make the portraiture independent of the perſon — 

ca, 
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ed, and for this diſpoſition we are indebted to the labours 
of Sir JosHva REVYONIDS- not that I wiſh to convey any 
odium to his memory, but merely to prove to the riſing race 
of Artiſts, how ruinous it is to make hazardous attempts to 
which the capacity is not competent, when, the only excuſe 
that can be brought forward in juſtification of the error, is, 
that the praftice originated with a man whoſe genius and 
talents elevated him above common competition. 

The greater part of conſpicuous individuals have buſy 
friends, whoſe wild exertions and unqualified encomiums 
rather injure than aſſiſt their reputation. Of this claſs of 
perſons Sir Jos nuæ had more than his ſhare—it was their 
practice to feed him with an idea, that he was as much qua- 
lified to paint Hiſtory as Portrait; and as men of genius, of 
all ages, have been more pleaſed to be lauded for what they 
could not do, than for what they could, we should not be 
amazed that he ſuffered himſelf to be flattered into an idea, 
that his ability was unreſtricted. The late David Garrick 
was never so happy as when ee for his acting in Othello, 
which was contemptible; and Mir ro ſmiled with tranſport 
when his weak rhapſody, called Paradiſe Regained, was pre- 
ferred, in point of energy of thought, to his Heroic Poem 
on the Fall of Man. 

The largeſt compoſition of Portraits that Sir Jos nv ever 
painted, is the Family Piece of the molt illuſtrious and 
ferene Houſe of Marlborough, now hung in the Gallery of 
that maſſy incumbrance of the earth called Blenheim. 

The principal Hiſtorical Pictures which he has produced, 
are, Hope Nurſing Love Venus Chaſtiſing Cupid for having learn 
ed Arithmetic—the Story of Count Hugolino and his Sons from 
Dante—a Gipſey Telling Fortunes -an Infant Jupiter —the 
Calling of Samuel—the Death of Dido—the Nativity—the Four 
Cardinal Virtues, with Faith, Hope, and Charity, for the New 
Chapel College, Oxford—and the Young Hercules ſtrangling 
the Serpents, for the Imperial CATHERINE, 

The Pictures of Sir Jos uuA RevnoLDs muſt be taken in 
the hee, to preſerve his reputation; as if you attempt to 
disjoin them, the component parts are not of equal value: 
this is a compliment to his genius in reſpect to compoſition 
and effect, but none when regarding his obligations to Truth; 
as the ramifications of whatever is true, will operate like 
the atoms of beautiful Nature, and be highly valuable as a 
component part, though diſmembered from the common 
origin, Much has been urged as to the ſuperior information 
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of his mind, but 1 do not think that the preſumed informa- 
tion has tended to the aggrandizement of his reputation; as 
he almvft, unremittingly confined himſelf to the vile drudgery 
of portrait painting, and left the path of ſublimity, where 
high ſcience is required, to be trodden by thoſe, whoſe in- 
tellects were unequal to the ulterior point of their defires, 
I never ſeriouſly contemplated a portraiture by this Artist, 


but I retired with ſorrow from the rumination, as my re- 


ſtricted knowledge convinced me, that his 3 of ima- 


gination had only tended to the deſtruction of juſt thought 
and unequivocal truth: he employed his rare talents to make 
a fuccedaneum for rigorous labour, and has in consequence 
left a memorial of mental grace, but none of judicious ap- 
plication. He has erected a filken ſtandard of fallacy, to 


which all the idle and the inſufficient reſort, who areequal- 


ly avaricious, but not * * gifted; or in plainer language, 
who ſedulouſly adopt the flap and daſh of his profeſſional 
cunning, in preference to the love of nature and eternal 
fame. Ihe 1lliberal attack upon his reputation by the late 
Mr. Howe, by no means reduced his importance with that 
faſhjonable herd, who adminiſter encouragement in propor- 
tion as their deformities are reduced, and their vanities gra- 
tified ; he continued to make the tall ſhort and the ſhort, 
tall as the wiſhes of the PR pourtraying wavered, and 
very laudably as a man of the world, though not very ho- 
norably as an Artiſt, made his acquired powers obedient 
to the ſuggeſtions of thoſe, who could reward him munifi- 
cently, though they were denied the privilege to exalt his 
name. To his male fitters he was tolerably accurate, but 
with the ladies he was a moſt unlicenſed flatterer; and ac- 
cording to the evidence of his valued canvaſs, it was of 
little ſignificance to obſervation whether the Omnipotent 
had made a Grace or a Trulla, as he uniformly arrayed cach 


with the dignity of the Queen of Heaven and the faſcinating 


{miles of Hebe. | 

The deceaſed Knight knew that the King was never well 
affected towards him as an Artiſt; and, notwithſtanding he 
filled the Chair at Somerſet-Place with unuſual dignity 
and knowledge, yet he was not fortunate enough to con- 
ciliate the protection of his Sovereign, whoon all occaſions, 
not immediately connected with the Preſidency of the Inſti- 
tution, gave a marked preference to Mr. WesT. This egre- 
gious predilection in the Royal Patron wounded the too 
exquiſite ſenſibility of the Chief of Britiſh Limners. 


It 
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It is ſuppoſed that the King's diſregard for Sir To:znua 
ReyNOLDs Originated from the following event :-——Shortly 
after the laſt Coronation, a Nobleman came from the King 
to the Artiſt, to know if he couldinake a drawing of the Pro- 
ceſſion, in imitation of Yandyke's deſign of a ſimilar ceremo- 
ny, for Charles the Firſt: Sir Jos nv replied, that he was 
not fond of making drawings, but he would make a ſketch 
in oil; but previous to the undertaking he wiſhed to be 
alſured of an adequate reward, which he calculated at One 
Thousand Guineas. The Nobleman aſſured him of the in- 
delicacy of ſpeaking to the King upon ſuch a ſubje&, but 
conlented to do it at the particular requeſt of wp? win UA; 
and the iſſue was, that the King felt himſelf fo oftended at 
the idea, that he relinquiſhed the buſineſs altogether, and 
treated the Painter ever after with the moſt mortifying cold- 
neſs this occurrence paved the way for the introduttion of 
Rams x at St. Jameſ's. The Proceſſion, by Vandyke, was 
etched in aquatinta, by Crore. 

The poſthumous fame of this valued man is more depend- 
ent on the Prints copied from his Pictures, than on the ori- 
ginal exertion ; the evaneſcent properties of which, muſt 
too ſoon reduce themto nothingneſs. In the commencement 
of Sir Josnuva's profeſſional ambition, he appears to have 
imbibed an ungovernable and unprofitable deſire to be fingu- 
lar, in what Artiſts call the tone of colour ; and as this could 
not be effected by the ordinary methods, he reſorted to the 
laboratory, and prepared varniſhes, as ſubſtitutes for oil, 
and appeared to forget they were periſhable, while their 
gaudy hues drew forth applauſe from gaping Folly / 

There are various mezzotinto copies from his deſigns, by a 
M'arDELL, Hovsron, WaTsoNn, and FisnER, whic 
have obtained an high character for him on the Continent, 
inaſmuch as they have cxhibited the graces of his compoſition, 
without his coarſeneſſes, and have not unfrequently ſoftened 
and amended the drawing of his extremities ; yet Sir JosHUA 
was ſo ungenerous as to require thoſe graphic Artiſts to give 
him from fifty to one hundred proof copies of his Pictures, 
though the effort of the Engraver tended to give him addi- 
tional celebrity, and make his Pictures more valuable. 

The eulogiſts of this reſpectable man have affii med, that 
he would have ſhone with as bright a luſtre in any other 
liberal art as he did in Painting; but to this opinion I will 
not indiſcriminately ſubſcribe, although I think he was 
uncommonly gifted ; my convittion is, that Nature W 
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him to be eminent as a Portrait Painter, but denied him the 
power to be eminent in any other path, His anniverſary 
diſcourſes to the Students, diſplay a knowledge of literary 
compoſition, and much well- applied theory. 

Lord OxrorD, in the advertiſement to his Anecdotes of 
Painting, takes occaſion to mention the extraordinary merits 
of Sir JosHUA—#* The Prints after the works of Sir [JosxvA 
Reynolds,” ſays this writer, “ have ſpread his fame to 
Italy, where they have not at preſent a ſingle Painter who 
can pretend to rival an imagination ſo fertile, that the atti- 
tudes of his Portraits are as various as thoſe of Hiſtory. In 
what age were paternal despair, and the horrors of death, 
pronounced with more expreſſive accents than in his Pic- 
ture of Count Hucotixo? When were infantine loveli- 
neſs, or embrio-paſſions, touched with ſweeter truth than 
in his Portraits of Miſs Px1cx, and the baby Jupiter?“ 

Sir JosHua poſſeſſed an equanimity of diſpoſition rarely 
to be met in perſons whoſe purſuit is univerſal renown, and 
who are attended and ſurrounded in their perilous journey 
by jealous competition, He was not annoyed by that fluc- 
tuation of idea and inconſtancy of temper which prevents 
many, with ſimilar defires, from reſolving upon any parti- 
cular plan, and diſpoſes them to change it, even after they 
have made their election. This is a ſpecies of demi-lunacy 
which is too often attendant upon thoſe whoſe peculiar fa- 
culties enable them to be creative. He had * of thoſe 
eccentric burſts of action, thoſe fiery impetuoſities which 
characteriſe genius; he was mild in his manners, and per- 
ſuaſive in his argument; and if he felt the pangs of ungene- 


rous envy, he had the addreſs to keep the vile emotion diſ- 


guiſed. This gentlemanlike policy was capitally advantage- 
ous to him, as the head of so incongrous and irritable a body 
as the Royal Academicians. Conſidering all the advantages 
deriveable from hypocriſy, I am not aſtoniſhed that decep- 
tion has ſo many votaries, 

So variably humiliating 1s common opinion, that in the 
ſame year that he received g3oo guineas from Meſſrs. Bov- 
DELL, for his Death of Cardinal Beaufort, his fine portrait 
of Nelly O'Brien was fold for 3 guineas, by public auction, 
at CurisT1t's, in Pall Mall. 

There was a favourite theſis which Sir. Josnva almoſt 
eternally enforced to the Students, which I think was inju- 
dicous and unfounded ; namely, that unremitting induſtry 
Was equivalent in its benefits to the happieſt toils of ingenu- 
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3 
ity. If this poſition is not falſe, I am not properly intimate 
with the organization of human nature. 

He has been very detrimental to the Engliſh ſchool, by 
introducing a ſplaſhing, daſhing method, that cannot be 
defended by any argument, or eſtabliſhed upon any juſt 
criterion, Has lights and ſhadows were generally arbitrary 
and independent of nature and the ſituation of the reflected 
objetts: in ſome inſtances this liberty may be allowed, but 
he was too ſyſtematic in the error. 

The ſemblance of his infantine figures were too immediate. 
His claſſic mind was directed to portraiture, and his genius 
was not equal to the ſublime of hiſtory. He had more 
imagination than mechaniſm, and less truth than more hum- 
ble men, He was the worſt example for a Diſciple, that 
ever preſided in an academy of deſign :* he seduced them to 
a viciouſneſs of manner by his own efforts, as a plauſible 
bawd attracts an innocent girl; it is all, an appearance of 
what is beautiful and proper, but nothing that really is ſo. 
His beſt exertions were one continued attempt to repreſent 
what he imagined ſhould be, and not what was: by this it 
ſhould be underſtood, that he was ſuperficially elegant, and 
not fundamentally accurate. 

His introduction of that varno- mania, which pollutes the 
labours of almoſt all our Artiſts, who have been accuſtomed 
to look up to him as an unerring example, cannot be too 
ſeriouſly regretted by thoſe who think permanency neceſſary 
at the completion of a Picture.— In vain would the lovers 
of Virtu now look for the charming gufto in colouring, which 
is ſo exquilitely palpable in the works of a Goo and a 
T1T1AN, had thoſe eminent men prattiſed ſuch unprofitable 
ſophiſtication ;—nor on contemplating their Fruit Pieces 
would the Poet have exclaimed, 

« So glow'd the Grape, so per fed the deceit, 
| My hand reach'd forward, ere I found the cheat.“ 

An elegant writer, under the ſignature of Sir Twomas 
FiTzo0$BORNE, has declared, in his letters, (which are 
written, in my weak opinion, in a more pure ſtile than any 
others in our language,) that the Graces, aſter 2 
to find a home, ſettled in the mind of Mr. Apbison.” 
think ſuch a compliment would be equally, if not more 
applicable to Sir Josnva RevyxoLvs; for all he ſaid or 
ald, was wholly unmixed with any of thoſe inelegancies 
which frequently ſtain the beauty of grand exertions. 
This bright influence of his imagination ſometimes impelled 
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him to conquer truth, when he delincated mean perſonages 
—thus Mr. BARTOLOZ Z I's chaſte eye makes it extremely 
difficult for him to copy the lineal traces of deformity, 

There was a poliſh in the exterioc of Sir Josnva, illuſtra- 
tive of the Gentleman and the Scholar; he was a critic in 
the claſſics, and knew XEexormon and GroTivs, as well 
as Do Fzxesnov; he prattiſed the minute elegances with 
ſucceſs, and though a Aeaf companion, was never trouble- 
ſome !—The beſt reaſon that can be aſſigned for his having 
a more cnlarged notion of grace and greatness than his co- 
temporaries, was, that he had more information. A vulgar 
man may eh ur what 1s termed cleverneſs, but cannot 
attain greatneſs—that can only be embraced by him whoſe 
underſtanding has been decorated by the Sciences. 

Speaking concluſively, Sir JosHua RevnoLbs was as 
:njurious to the true principles of painting as a fine proſtitute 
to the eſtabliſhment of morals; they are equally glaring, 
gaudy, and attractive in their manners, but neither are en- 
titled to ouradmiration, when it is connected with reflection; 
and admiration in ſuch caſes is but another phraſe for folly. 
He has introduced a baneful ſlovenlineſs of manner, among 
our ſervile and imitative Artiſts, for which his own acknow- 
tedged grace of thinking could not compenſate, in his beſt 
labours ; much leſs in the labours of thoſe who have all his 
ambition with not half of his worldly ſubtlety, and all his 
ſailings with not half of his impoſing knowledge. 


X Mr. WEST. 


Mr. BEN IAuIN Ws is a native of Philadelphia in the 
Province of Penſylvania, in North America; where his 
father, who was an Engliſhman and a Quaker, kept a 
coopers ſhop. Mr. Ws r wasapprenticed to an apothecary 
in that City, where his delineating propenſities were ori— 
ginally manifeſted by his drawing and painting the labels 
tor the drawers of the pharmacopoliſt. ; 

He was ſent to Italy, under the patronage of the Pexx's 
family, in 1763, and from thence to England; a few years 
after his father arrived in this country, accompanied by,the 
lady who is now Mrs. WesT. There are two points in the 
carly hiſtory of this gentleman which deſerve a record: he 
generouſly married the firſt object of his love without a 
dowry, after a long ſeparation, which did not ſhake his 
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4ttachment, though fituated in the emporium of vice and 
irregularity ; and he dutifully maintained his aged parent at 
Reading, when his circumſtances were far leſs brilliant 
than they are now. | 

In 176; he produced two hiſtorical pictures, which be- 
ſpoke an ability not common, though they involved a greater 
portion of labour than taſte: the subjects were Angelica and 
Medoro, and Cymon and 1þkigema. During the latter years 
of his exiſtence he has been employed by the King to deco- 
rate the apartments of Windlor Caſtle ; and I hope, in this 
inſtance at lcaſt, that the munificence of the Sovereign is 
equal to the comprehenſion and dignity of regal patronage. - 

The moſt excellent and prominent compoſition he ever 
made is the Death of General Wolfe: it was produced at a 
time when the national pulſe of gratitude had not ceased to 
vibrate; but, in my opinion, the choice of fubje& was more 
advantageous to Mr. WesT than the execution. He has 
been certainly indebted to Vandykeand Lorenzo de Bicci,“ for 


the more impreſſive attitudes in this work; and his addreſs 


is, with me, more decided than his genius. 
It 1s worthy of remark, that this was the firſt Hiſtorical 
Print, engraved by a Britiſh Artiſt, which has been in great 


requeſt upon the Continent, and which has indeed proved 


that we arc capable of being excellent in that very difficult 
province, By ſome it may be argued thay this declaration 
tends to caſt a collateral ſtigma upon the talents of Mr. 
STRANGE; for he has had his admirers, and cven ſome 
among them were not entirely deſtitute of judgment : but 
of him I ſhall ſpeak more fully, when his merits are more 
immediately under conſideration. Mr. West has candidly 
declared in public, that he borrowed the principal figure in 
the compoſition from FVandyke's famous picture of date 9bo- 
lum Beliſario. It is my idea that the grouping of this ſab- 
Jett is not entitled to ſuch indiſcriminate praiſe as has been 
beſtowed upon it: but the theme was ſo popular that it laid 
the foundation of a celebrity for the performance, before 


the matter was exhibited, Every lover of his country sur- 


veycd with eagerneſs what operated to perpetuate the memo 
ry of their gallant countryman, and in the moments of high 
admiration 


—_ 4 


* Lorenzo di Bicci, born at Florence, in 1400, and died in 1460, a 


diſciple of Spinello Aretino. This Artiſt has been tuppolcd to be one 
of thoſe, who lirlt cleared away the briars from that path in which the 
great maſters have ſince trodden with ſo much eaſe to themſelves, and 
benefit to the enlightened Schools of delign in Europe! 
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admiration and retroſpeRive gratitude, the judgment per- 
mitted thoſe encomiums to paſs muſter, which on ſubjects 
leſs intereſting would have been coolly queſtioned. 

Io effect his ſingular purpoſes, the Artiſt has made a 

 foleciſm in nature, and the elements contradiftory. The 
ſame gale that blows the enſign to the right, is arbitrarily con- 
trived to blow the hair of the lamenting grenadier m the 
foreground to the left. Though we have E of ſtrange 
circumſtances co-operating with important events in earlier 
times, our faith is now ſo reſtricted as to doubt of the. 
order of things being reverſed, in accordance with the 
hopes or convulſious of the human mind. 

At the diſtribution of the prizes on the 10th inſtant,* I 
heard Mr. Ws deliver an idea, in the courſe of his lecture, 
which ſomewhat aſtoniſhed me: he affirmed, that when he 
was at Rome, he was attcaded by ſeveral Engliſh persons 
of diſtinction, and ſome Romans, to view the fine monu- 
ments of art in that decaying ſeat of empire; and their 
2 motive in attending him was, to ſee what effect 

ome of thoſe divine produftions of the Ancients would 
have upon an American. They firſt placed him in a point of 
view, where, by throwing open a door, he might ſuddenly 
behold the Apollo Belvidere; at this inſtant aſl their eycs 
were concentrated upon his viſage, who inſtantaneouſly 
exclaimed, How like a young Mohawk!“ This operated, 
at firſt, like a ſort of prophanation, to compare, the god of 
ſong with a ſavage ; but, as Mr. WzsT affirmed, he quali- 
fied by degrees the apparent contraſt, and at length induced 
them to acknowledge, that his emotions were conſiſtent 
with nature and ruth, though they at firſt appeared ſo con- 
. 1 tradictory 


* At'the laſt Anniverſary of the Inſtitution of the Royal Academy, 2 
General Aſſembly was held, when the following Premiums were given, 
viz. A Gold Medal to Mr. J. Bacon, jun. for a Bas Relief; the ſubject 
from Milton's Paradiſe loſt. A Silver Medal to Mr. A. Cardon, Mr. J. J. 
Maſquerier, Mr. S. F Rigaud, and Mr. G. A. Keman, for drawings of 
—— Figures. A Silver Medal to Mr. A. Goblet, fer a Model of an 
Academy Figure, and alſo to Mr. S. Acton, and Mr. A. Pool Moor, 
for Drawings in Architecture, Lord Beſborough's House, at Rochamp- 
ton, done from actual meaſurement. | 

After which the Preſident gave a Diſcourſe. 

The General Aﬀembly then proceeded te the Election of Officers for 
the enſuing year, and B. Weſt, Eſq. was re-clefted Preſident. Sir F. 
Bourgeois, P. J. De Loutherbourg, R. Smirke, J. Zoffam, J. Farring - 
ton, G. Dance, W. Tyler, and J. Bacon, Eſq. Council. J. Bacon, I. 
Bauks, W. Hamilton, R. Smirke, J. Barry, J. Northcote, F. Wheatley, 
H. Fuſeli, and J. F. Rigaud, Eſqrs. Viſitors, ie En th 
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tradictory and abſurd.—Theſe bold, though unqualified 


aſſertions, had a wonderful effect upon the auditors; their 


celeſtial prejudices were abruptly effaced from their minds; 
the luminous powers of the god were nearly extinguiſhed 
by his eætraerdinary powers of rhetoric, and more than half 
of the dull congreſs around him retired with a conviction 
that the ſavage was the beiter example and the finer gentle- 


man. They vaunt of the oral abilities of Demoſthenes ; but 


if ever Demoſthenes did more than this, 1 will pledge my 
happiness for a braſs farthing! _ 

Ferkaps this voluntary confeſſion will operate as the beſt 
apology for his otherwiſe irreconcileable Portraits of the 
Philoſophers and Kings of the antique and modern ages! 

Mr. Wesr deserves much commendation for bis boldly 
undertaking to groupe an historical fact in modern habits, 
an attempt which originated with him in this Couutry : 
and though I do not frequently approve of his paintings in 
the tout ensemble, he has arranged many of his best pieces in 
a style that has excited the encomiums of the most reputa- 
ble Artists of foreign schools, particularly his Regulus, Mr. 
West conceives his subjects more happily than he executes 
them: hid he in his earlier habits studied the gaiety and 
magic lightness of Paul Veronese, who imitated a, regarded 
nature with the eyes of Titian, he would have lost insensi- 
bly that dulness of tone, and heaviness of idea, which are 
such material drawbacks on his professional importance. 

I have seen but few portraits by this gentleman, and 
those few were not honorable to his capacity ; his whole 
lengths of Mr. DxumMonrD, and his aporheoris of Prince 


Octavius, were equally hard and uncongenial with the. 


blended tints of nature: the subject of the latter might have 
been dispensed with in a liberal age like this, when the 
paipable aerial voyages of the spirit are not only questioned 
but derided. It is ludicrous to notice an aristocraſic Angel 
bringing his Royal brother to a half- way house for congra- 
tulation. N 

Mr. Wesr, like Parmegiant, and Polidore, is in more re- 
re quest on paper than canvass; some of his sketches breathe 
a noble air, which seems to forsake him when he e:nbarks 
in colouring, I prefer the arrangement of his objects in Le 
Hogue to those in his General Wolfe, though the performance 
was never so popular. To try the effect of the grouping, J 
put my hand over the figure of Wolfe, when the encircling 
personages gave me the idea of spectators at a cock-fight. 
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In his embodying the spectacle of La Hogue he has been 
evidently indebted to the boat scene in the Idle Apprentice, 
and the Bedlam Scene by HoGarTu. 

The fine figures of the ancients are admirably calculated 
to regulate, by their graceful soberness, those impetuous 
Springs of the imagination which are visible in the earliest 
productions of a Painter of innate grandeur of mind: thev 
operate, like so many tacit axioms from the elders, to call 
them in the heighday of the curvettings of genius, to the 
plain and beautiful iustitutes of thought. The models of 
the Greek sculptors must be studied, not lineally copied; 
as when that is evidently the case, and we can recognise the 
Statue on canvass, we feel for the paucity of mind in that 
Painter who makes so impolitic a use of those fine objects 
of study. Mr. HaurL rok, of Rome, is frequently unpar- 
donable in such vio'ations of propriety, and Mr, WesrT, in 
his picture of Pylades and Orestes, is presented us only with 
the Antiz»us in two points of view. The great Masters of 
the Continental schools of design had as high an idea of their 
grace and greatness as we can have, but they scorned to in- 
mix them with their own original exertions in s0 unqualified 
a degree. 

I have heard various reasons assigned for the polite arts 


not being cultivated here with the same success as they have 
been in Italy, but none have appeared to me as satisfactory: 


some have founded their arguments on the want of taste in 
our Nabillity, others on the iudolence and inaptitude of our 
Students, but more upon the ungenial tendencies of our 
climate:* yet all these premises are partly, if not altogether 
wrong: the great and melancholy cause of their failure is, 
in my opinion, the dearness of the articles necessary for the 
eager purposes of subsistence; which are here, contrasted 
with other nations, oppressively enormous; and the disgi— 
ple is obliged to dedicate the larger part of his time to some 
debasing attempt, by which he may acquire food: these in- 
dispensable measures not only retard his improvement, but 
in reality vulgarise his mind. A Graduate, who should be 
continually walking round the circle of the sciences, would 
feel himself very often discomfited, if he was compelled by 
the cold and iron finger of necessity to ramble half his hours 
in the common and polluted paths of life, where the ignorant, 


the 


he Abbe Nv Bas, in his reflections upon this head, has been boldly 
erroneous and illiberal: this fallaciousncss of idea springs from preju- 
dice, not thonght, 
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the preguming, and the idle, are incessantly shoving the 
virtuous and the meritorious from their.stools, and questi- 
oning and abusing the utility of those talents they do not 
possess. * | 
I do not mean to be uncivil to the President, but I con- 
fess, that his best labours in general appear to me but as the 
happiest efforts of 'a Sign Painter of the first order: they are 
so unjustly ordered that if they are clean they are coarse, 
and if they are bold ag are oppressive. He assuredly pos- 
sesses but few, if any of those rare qualifications which re- 
fine the mind to a due sense of perception, in regarding na- 
ture, for the purpose of selecting her delicate and more sub- 


tle beauties. He draws, in some instances, correctly, but 


the contour of his figures is too decided and ropy; they fur- 
nish tae idea of an object edged with twist. His draperies 
are too blanketty ; and where he clothes a lady in white, it 
Seems as if he had copied the flowings from a marble origi- 
nal, and not the texture ofa loom. When the fancy of an 
Artist 1s corrupted in this way he can with difficulty vary 
the qualities of his draperies, even 1n cases where the cun- 
ning and abrupt forms of the folds should irresistibly declare 
the object to be satin, silk, velvet, or any other splendid 
habiliment. Had Mr. WesT only sketched, and never 
painted, his reputation would have been less doubted, as he 
appears to me to have a more imperfect idea of harmony 
than any other living Artist of similar expectations and cre- 
dit. The loveliness of truth, in whatever way or shape it is 
represented, is uniformly powerful and fascinating; in some 
situations she is more impervious than in others, but the 
more difficulty the developement is attended with, the more 
honor accrues to the manifestation, N 
Mr. LOUTHERBOURG, 


J. P. vx LouTauERBOURG is a native of Straſbourgh, in 
Alſace, where his father was an Engraver. This gentleman 
has received a miſcellaneous education; he ſtudied at Paris 
under Boucher, Vanlo, and Cafſanovo, but formed his man- 
ner upon the principles of the laſt. It is curious (if I may 
be allowed the figure, to obſerve the genealogy of man- 
ner among Artiſts: Detricci begat Caſſanovo; Caſſanovo be- 
gat Loutherbourg, and Loutherbourg begat Sir Francis Bour- 
geois, and Bourgeois, it is poſſible, may engender ſomething 
more equivocal than himſelf! But thus it is in the Drama: 

L Garrick 
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Garrick created Henderſon, who created Harley, who the 
Gods may permit to create ſomething even leſs meritorious, 


O imitatores ſervum pecus ! 


I have thought that the moſt undeniable proof of our 
aſcribed degeneracy, is manifeſted in the preſent want of 
honorable ambition. Modern men arc more willing to be 
artful than to be noble, and vainly believe that to ſteal is 
as dignifiable as to ſtudy ; but theſe are fourberies too indi- 
cative of our profligacy and our indolence, Our greateſt 
endeavour is to ſuppreſs the bluſhes which honeſt ſhame 
would infuſe ; and he who is moſt impaſſioned, ſeems moſt 
happy. Thus we perpetrate, and ſicken and die, 


« While the ſpirits of the wiſe fit in the clouds and mock us.” 


When Mr. De LovTtrtxBovurs quitted Paris he came 
to London, and reſided ſeveral months unnoticed, until the 
penetrating eye of Garrick found out his merits —he en- 
gaged him at a ſalary of 5ool. per annum, to ſuperintend the 
Scenery of Old Drury-Lane Theatre. He was the im- 
prover of Stage Scenery and its effects, as before his 
time it was all one dead flat ; but by introducing bits as 
cottages, and broken ſtiles before that flat, he gave the 
whole a ſtronger reſemblance of nature. Mr. SENI DAN 
ſor ſome time continued him at the ſalary Mr. Garrick 

ave, but on attempting to bring it down to leſs than half, 

r. LoutTutRBOURG, with becoming ſpirit, reſiſted the 
ropoſal, and made a new ſpecies of entertainment for the 
7 called an Eidophuſilon ; a name it juſtly deſerved, as 
with the aſſiſtance of reflecting tranſparent gauzes, highly 
illuminated, it rendered the images of Nature in ſuch an 
eminent order, as to induce Mr. GarnsBoROUGH to be 
conſtant in his viſits to that extraordinary and meritorious 
ſpectacle; and he has been heard ta declare, that he never 
went away without receiving inſtruction as well as amule- 
ment, from the wonderful ability which Mr. LovTuz «- 
zouURG diſplayed. The management of the lights and ma- 
chinery were intruſted to ſome ingenious Artifts who aſſiſt- 
ed him. This brilliant exhibition was ſold by the inventor, 
but thoſe who have not ſeen it when under his immediate 
conduct, can have but an 1mperfett idea of its amazing ex- 

cellence. | | 
Perhaps no man was ever bleſt with the powers of me- 
mory in a higher degree than Mr, LourxerBouss ; he can 
make a drawing of an object he had ſcen ſeveral days previous 
| ta 
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to the exertion, with wonderful adroitneſs and ſkill, This 
is a ſingular gift, which ſhould be rendered more ſervicea- 
ble to his fame and his intereſt than as he orders it : indeed 
I am not certain but by his too great reliance on ſuch un- 
common Lowers that they operate to his diladvantage, by 
feeding him with a vain inclination to deſpiſe thoſe aids, 
which ariſe from a repeated contemplation of objects, and 
without which no man can deſign with preciſion, however 
eminently he may be endowed. If the reſtleſs vanities of 
our nature are not overpowed by a ſpirit of ambition, we 
cannot exerciſe our functions with any great advantage, 
either to ourſelves or to fociety. We ſhould uniformly, Gin 
an honorable ſenſe,) endeavour to become what we are 
not, rather than repoſe contentedly with thoſe acquired ta- 
lents, which it is the reſtricted lot of the moſt perfect among 
us to enjoy. I wiſh I had the power to compel this inge- 

nious gentleman to the full exerciſe of his comprehenſive 
ability. 

I have ſeen ſome etchings, by this Maſter, which prove 
that he can occaſionally . handle the needle with addreſs : 
the ſubjects were apparently ſatiric figures, partaking more 
of caricatura than character; they prove to a critical eye, 
how very difficult it is to overcome original prejudices, for 
though they are all meant as repreſentatives of Britiſh ec- 
centricity, which is, in all its ramifications, a ſort of hu- 
mour peculiar to Britain, yet in theſe inſtances, has the 
early education of the Artiſt ſo predominated over truth, 
that they are all creatures of a doubtful origin, exhibiting 
at once, (like Sau Foore's licentious Buck,) animals of 
Engliſh growth habited in Pariſian drapery ! 

There is a deſtructive deſire in many perſons, emulous 
of fame, to appear in apoint of view uncongenial with their 
natural or acquired talents: I have known ſome rendered 
very groteſque and ridiculous, by ſuch obſtinate efforts to 
appear what they cannot be. From this polluted ſource 
have ariſen imperfect landſcapes by Mr. WesT, who has 
much merit as an hiſtorical painter, and imperfett hiſtorical 
3 by Mr. LouTHERBOURG, who has much merit as a 
landſcape painter !—I have been informed that he took un- 
common pains with his laſt performance of The Siege of Va- 
lenciennes ; it is even averred that he meant it as a ce 
d'euvre; yet, (I think) it preſents nothing that is altogether 
excellent in the art, though it manifeſts in the performer a 
conſiderable portion of genius, This ſubject is now * 
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the hands of the engraver, Mr. VartenTtineg Green ; and 
I lament that when it is probably given to the world, all 
thoſe laudable and proud emotions which excited the ſub- 
ſcribers, in the warm glow of national honor, to ſupport 
the undertaking, will be deadened by the painful recollec- 
tion, that the victory it celebrates is now abſorbed in a con- 
ſequent misfortune. 

| ere is a portion of the decalogue which enjoins us not 
to make any image to adore, which is the likeneſs of any 
thing that is in Heaven above, or on the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth: and to do them juſtice, if a 
rigid obſervance of this divine inſtitute is exemplary, there 
were never a ſet of more auſtere Chriſtians than the Artiſts 
of this nation, as of all their productions not one in a hun- 
dred are fmnilar to the honeſt iſſue of nature: to particu- 
larize Mr. LobrnEBZOUR on this point might be deemed 
invidious, as the majority of his brethren are equally fallible: 
but until brickduſt fore-grounds, red fields, braſs trees, and 
a copper horizon, are conſonant with the aſſociation of pal- 
able objects, I ſhall perſiſt in believing that our modern 
landfcape painters, like our modern dramatiſts, are more 

indebted to the preſentments of a diſtracted brain, than any 
exiſting objects that ever were, are, or ever will be. | 
There was a . when Mr. LouTHERBOURG Was ap- 
parently bewitched from himſelf, when the phantaſies of an 
unſettled mind drove him upon the trial of experiments, 
equally fatile and and unprofitable; when the auri facra 
fames made him immure himſelffrom the world, to ſeek the 
philoſopher's ſtone ; he pondered, he floundered, and he 
was approaching faſt to the threſhold of common pity, ca- 
daverous, but not rich, when the good fense of a relative 
ſaved him from local perdition; ſhe burſt upon him during 
his nocturnal ſtudies, when he was keenly watching the 
deceiving progreſs of tranſmutation, in company with a 
Charlatan, from the Lower Rhine : the reddening fair 
caught them' in the raging of the enchantment; when they . 

were calcinmg Venus with the butter of the daughter of Luna, 
and fixing Luna herſelf into Sol—ſhe broke his crucible to 
ſhivers, enfranchiſed the ſimmering metal, extingurſhed 
his fires, and ſeizing the forceps, took his aduſt aſſociate 
by the noſe, and led him from the laboratory to the ſtreet, 
where the enraged lady broke his head with a urinal, and 
then diſmiſſed him with a timely malediction. From this 
eccentricity he ſhortly wandered to another, 2 
| | rom 
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from a wild benevolence of ſpirit :=this inventive gentle- 
man dreamed that he was bleſt with a knowledge of the 
Panacea, Catholicon, or remedy for all diſcaſes ; he pro- 
feſſed to be an adept in the art of healing, and was believed; 
his gates were crowded with the diſcaſed of all degrees, and 
he imagined that he could eradicate their complicated mala- 
dies by the ſecret ſprings of ſympathy; he ankindy thought 
himſelf <* . to the blind and feet to the lame;“ he en- 
forced his ſpells, but the end was not anſwerable to his hope; 
the cripple was unrelieved, and the internally afflicted were 
not grateful for his attention. The miſerable inmates of the 
vicinity, ruſhed like a common torrent, from Putney, 
Brentford, Kew, and Noman'sland; the blind followed the 
whoopings of the lame, until they congregated on the ter- 
race at Hammerſmith. There they manifeſted their wrath 
by a yell that would have ſtaggered Cerberus; the Alſa- 
tian Cetfus heard the curſe with dread, he ſeized his te- 
lescope, and ſcudded to the garret to reconnoitre; the 
liberal Chymiſt, (who is amiable even in his errors,) 
leered upon the diſappointed mob from the parapet of 
his manſion, and ſaw his moſt valued medicaments caſt 
into a fatid ditch : his aqua bezoartica, his catharticum 

argentum, his calomelanos, and his dear pilulæ panchymagoge, 
were hurled amid the {wine of the diſtrict, while he, hike 


another Jeremiah, ſtunned even Heaven with his lamenta- 


tions, as his big manly tears ran down the gutter to the ſil- 
ver Thames ! | | 

The ancients ſuppoſed there were ſeaſons when their 
guardian angel ſlept, and left them a prey to the agents of 
{ublunar miſery : perhaps Mr. LouTyterRBOURG was thus 
circumſtanced, by. his fine genius held in the bondage of 
error, by a ſuperhuman power. 


SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


Sir Witt1am Cuanzess, Knight, R. A. is a native of 
Sweden, He commenced his career, as a ſupercargo, in a 
trading veſſel, from Sweden to China, where he acquired 
by his merits and his induſtry, three thouſand pounds. He 
{tudied the manners of that kingdom, and particularly their 
ideas of building and gardening with peculiar attention; 
from China he came to England, where he formed the re- 
ſolution of going to Rome, and becoming an Architect: 
there he ſtudied the works of the beft Greek and Italian 

masters, 
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maſters. From Italy he returned to London, where he had 
the good fortune to become an object of requeſt in the eyes 
of the King. | ol 

It is the firſt boaſt of this accompliſhed Chevalier, that 
he has ſtrutted in the paths of literature; his molt valued 
performance, was a defence of oriental gardening, which, 
though written with much {kill and infinite attention, did 
not obtain the preference it deſerved, as unluckily it was 
not generally underſtood ! 

At the formation of the Royal Academy, this inimitable 
gentleman was appointed treaſurer, and no agency was ever 
conducted with more diſintereſtedneſs, liberality, and ex- 
ceeding caution, He ſucceeded the late Mr. Rop1xs0N, as 
Secretary to the Board of Works in 1773, at the particular 
recommendation of his royal maſter; and furniſhed, what 
are termed, the decorations of Kew Gardens, for the 
Princess Dowacter of WaLts. He has produced ſeve- 
ral pupils of conſiderable merit, among whom Mr. Gaxpon, 
who conſtructed the new Cuſtom Houſe in Dublin, may be 
arranged as the moſt perfect. 

It is reported, that the moſt magnificent work which Sir 
Wittiam CHAmBERs ever produced, is Somerſet Place, 
which has been trumpeted loudly, as involving. the beſt 
| wo of the Oltromantane ſchools, with the moſt approved 

vle of antiquity; how adroitly this wedding of contra- 
ditions has been effected, I ſhall proceed to examine. 


' SOMERSET PLACE. 


The ancient palace, which was ſo preſumptuouſly bruſh- 
ed away, for this illigetimate ſtructure, was the metropolitan 
retreat of the Duke of Somerſet, uncle to Edward the Sixth; 
it is now the reſidence of a greater and more puiſſant man, 
Henry Dundas. 

The cunning projeQor of this undefineable maſs, has been 
occaſionally indebted to the pure deſigns which Inigo Jones 
intended as a continuation. to Whitehall, but which were 
never carried into effect, as the calamities of the frſt CuarLes, 
tended to deſtroy that taſte which he had introduced': thele 
{ſuperb bits appear among the other parts of the pile, like 
elegant individuals in abaſing company. 

This ſurprifing, ſtupendous, and extraordinary heap of 
ſtones, was called into order by the magic voice of that 
Pine-apple of knighthood, Sir WiLL1am CHAMBERS, at the 
command of the great and ſapient Council of this Realm, in 


1774. 


8 

1774. It occupies a ſpace of 500 feet in depth, and 8oo in 
width, and is altogether a moſt aſtoniſhiny aſſemblage of 
contradictory objects. The entrance, or Atrium, is ſo un- 
appropriate, that it looks like the narrow mouth of economy, 
through which we grope our paſlage to the vaſt ſtomach of 
national ruin. Ihe arcade is borrowed from the Strada 
la dora Grofſa at Turin. | 

At the termination of the veſtibule, is a large bronze 
ſtatue of the King, who ſeems placed there for no other 
-purpole but to take cognizance of the exits and entrances 
of the clerks and watchmen, as if he kept a day-book to 
check their time. Beneath the noſe of the Sovereign is a 
putredinous pool of ſtagnant rain-water; 1 preſume this was 
meant by the queſtuory and accommodating Architect, as 
emblamatic of the ſwiniſh democracy of the realm. I have 
no doubt but the efluvium from the green liquid, is more 
peſtilential than that imputed by Virgil to the Lake Averno, 
which is reported to have killed all the birds that flew over 
it; but as few or none viſit this vicinity, but birds of prey, 
the virtuous part of ſociety are not much inclined to com- 
miſerate their delirium or their woe !-—The whole of this 
monument offends my viſion : it may be requilite for a 
Prime-Miniſter to be bronzed, but not a Monarch. There 
is another unfortunate alluſion to Royalty; the entablatures 
of this veſtibule are covered with cyphers, emblamatic and 
appertaining to the King, Queen, and Prince of Wales. 
Surely no true ſubje&t can approve of annexing the charac- 
ters of pers to ſuch. — perſonages! If there is any 
novelty or genius evident in this ſportiveneſs of fancy, it is 
ſo thoroughly republican and indecent that it ſhould be 
immediately effaced. 

From what ſource of information (as Nature is entirely 
out ot the queſtion) the gentle knight has drawn his Carya- 
tides, I know not. They are, generally ſpeaking, piſcatory 
monſters ; more terrific and ungenial than any Horace de- 
precated, or that ever entered into the perturbed imagina- 
tion of ſleeping youth. The males have long flowing hair, 
with large crabs and lobſters creeping through their ragged 
locks: this is a very delightful thought, and perfectly ori- 
ginal, as it conveys a lively idea of marine pediculi. The 
ladies have a peculiar ſort of head-dreſs, made up of dead 
{almon, lampreys, ſea-weed, and other aquatic rarities, like 
io many diſtracted mermaids. Some of the maſks are ſo 
peculiarly conciliatory and ſmiling, that I think Earl Cau- 
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Bev ſhould have borrowed one on his recent embaſſy to 
Ireland. This meaſure could not be reaſonably reſiſted, as 
they might all be removed without any injury to the baſe. 
ment. | | [3.7 

That part of this inconſiſtent, lapidifick accumulation, 
which is appropriated to the Polite Arts, is admitted to be 
unexceptionable: the principal Room dedicated to the pur- 
poſes of lectureſhip and the annual exhibition, cannot be ap- 
proached but by a ſpiral ſtair-caſe, as high as econ ladder; 
which (luckily for the Lecturer and the Exhibitors) turns 
the heads of the viſitors, before they can either hear or exa- 
mine. In Sir Josyava ReyNoLDs's Preſidency, the floor gave. 
way, and ſunk many inches, when Bux E, and a few more of 
the illuminat i, were eagerly liſtening to a theme they could 
not comprehend: the company ſhrieked, Buxkxs prayed, 
and the gods ſuspended the miſchief. It is piteous that all 
theſe disaſters had not occurred more recently, as then the 
erratic Swede might have imputed them to a partial ſhock 
from BxoTHtxs's predicted earthquake, and thus have co- 
„ = I; by coming in for a ſlice of the alarming 

cy i 

Pee names of the ſculptors who were employed in the 
decoration of the exterior, are CARLINI, WIL Tox, GE- 
RACCH1, NorIEKENS, and Bacon. I have chronicled 
them as ſculptors, not ſtatuaries, as neither appear to have 
cut a figure in this buſineſs, | 

On the top of the Corps de Logis, or central part of this 
heterogenous aſſociation of ſtones, we ſee a dirty black 
tump, which he calls a dome, and which 1s apparently 
ſtolen from the worſt embelliſhments of that worſt of ar- 
chiteas, Sir Jon Vanzrucn. It furniſhes me with no 
other idea but an inverted punch-bowl, and peradventure 
might be intended by Sir WILLIAM as à durable ſymbol of 
ſobriety, to operate upon the ſenſes of the Clerks, to keep 
them from tippling in the hours of duty. = 

It appears to me, from conſequences, that any thing can 
make an Architect, as well as a Taylor! yet, a cock ſparrow 
in his neft, would beat them all, if ſecurity is eminently 
eflential to the continuance of the ſtructure. This ſplendid 
Knight of Poland, in his eagerneſs tohave his buildings re- 
plete with taſte, forgot that it was expedient they ſhould 
have ſtrength alſo. The terrace of this magnificent jumble, 
which was ſo unfeelingly cut out of the muddy ſides of the 
venerable Thames, was the pride of his heart; but, alas! 
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as it is decreed that pride ſhall have a fall, it ſhould not 
create ſurprize that the proud eminence, like Burke's ſlip- 
pery Whigs, ſeceded from the parental pile, and fell inglo- 
riouſly in the dirt! The ſubterranepus apartments, it muſt 
be acknowledged, have every recommendation but light. 
It ſtrikes me, that they muſt have been perverted, by ac- 
cident or neceſſity, from the original deſign of Sir WII- 
LIAM CHAMBERS, Who aſſuredly built them in imitation of 
ſome claſſic coal-holes in theſe damp, black, and comſort- 
leſs receſſes, the clerks of the nation grope about like moles, 
immersed in Tartarean gloom, and stamp, sign, examine, 
indite, doze, and 5wear, as unconscious of the revolving sun, 
as so many miserable demons of romance, condemned to 
toil for ages in the centre. Methinks, I hear the Genius of 
the Isle of Portland mourn, for this misapplication and 
prostitution of its entrails! | 

The kęy-stones of the arches are wonderfully carved in 
alto-relievo, with colossal masks of the Ocean; and the 
rivers of Britain, among which the Thames looks peculiarly 
sulky, as not having forgot or forgave the irruptions made 
upon his filthy domains, by this saucy edifice. There was 
a tablet, with the Lord Mayor, and Court of Aldermen, in 
tears, upon the same occasion, but this was omitted. 

Some of the ornaments are $0 obtrusive, that it is re- 
commended to obliterate the ocean, and send the billing 
Swans to the Maids of Honor ; the Lares to 1 «48 
House; the cornucopias to the poor, and all the fish to 
Billingsgate. | . 

In each corner of the quadrangular court, is a urinal of 
tripodical proportions, 20 happily and wonderfully con- 
trived, as to form a charming coup deil for the female te- 
nants of the establishment, as four persons may dextrously 
disembogue at each, and mingle their secrets and their se- 
cretions at the same period. hat a glorious contrivance 
far the communication of ideas and the dispatch of busi- 
ness P—it was originally intended to introduce the Five 
OrDERsS, in a fandanige; but the absurdity of the measure 
was timely exposed by Mr. BosweLt, who proved to de- 
mongtration, that they had never been taught to dance. 

This confederacy of alien attributes are like so many 
enemies compelled to elbow each other in a mob; they 
Seem to curse mutually in the moment of embracing, like 
so many cats; it is a racemation, or cluster, of antipathies, 


made of recrementitious parts—an untimely exposition of 
bruised 
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bruised and battered stones, torn from the bowels of the 
peaceful quarry there are pillars and pilasters unconnected. 
with order, chambers and avenues without usefuluess, and 
men and women without genders. _, nib blk a wail; 

As there is noSublunary perfection, it may be/-no;disho- 
nor to the architect, to note, that the following alterations 
have been suggested, and will be enforced: vix. to carve a 
lame Phœbus over the Coach Office; a Plutus with one eye 
over the Pay Office; a Sailor in stumps over the Navy 
Office; a Silenus in the suds over the door of the Treasurer 
of the Navy; a forestaller hung in chains over the Victual- 
ling Office, and an incrusted chamber - pot over the Hall for 
the Antiquarians. | Y 1 «ld; I vnack 02 24 
At JF biiton Place, formerly the seat of the Dux of Ax- 
GYLL, but now. of the felicitous Knight himself, he has ex- 
erted his astonishing ability in a peculiar, manner, by erect- 
ing what he denominates a temple of Esculapius, as a left- 
handed compliment to Dr. WiLL1s, to whose skill we are 
indebted for the restoration of the, Sovereign. As Escula- 
pius was but the journeyman to Hygeia, and did little more 
than carry her ꝓatula and drugs, I presume to aver, that 
justice, as well as gallantry, should have impelled him to 
have given the Lady the preference. But this collateral 
criticism shall not induce me to pass over the extraordinary 
merit attached to this building, which is contrived with 
such subtle address, as to be equally applicable and accept- 
able to any god or goddess, as well as the medical old gen- 
tleman in question; but, perhaps, Sir WILLIAM may feel 
sensations, which justify such an, extravagant tribute to the 
powers of the mad doctor; for, as the great bard has phrased 
it, we know what we are, but we know not what we 
may be.” 85 ge | 15 

Though it is palpable to me, that the Knight alluded to 
has been benighted in some of his professional endeavours, 
it remains with the wiser part ef society to appreciate him 
with correctnesss, and I sincerely hope that truth will be 
established, although my penetration might suffer in the 
issue. | 

True architecture may be resolved into the following 
idea, vi. to connect Strength with Beauty, and make both 
conducive to Lili; but our builders disdain to be 
shackled with such antique obligations, while the liberal 
hand of national folly fattens them into a careless indepen- 
dence. Logp TavxLow slumbers as happily in his Sugar- 
konte, at Knight's Hill, after the fatigue of 2 money - 
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the Exchequer, as Augustus did in his proud and noble 
pavilion. Such is the refined taste of the age of George the 
Third; glorious. ara! And yet we have the audacity, 
during the commitss:on of such absurdities, to prate of the 
Goths and Vandals with an unblushing scorn. _ 
But it may be nngenerous to form a judgment of what ar- 
chitecture is by what it was. I shall forbeer to enlarge 
upon the beauties of Vitruvius, Muitins, Bruneleschi, or the 
ascribed graces of the Tuscan school. This is a wonder- 
ful kingdom, and perhaps the buildings should be wonderful 
to square with the genius of the land. The Goat des Nations 
varies even more than the clime; hence arises an apology 
for the seeming errors of our architectural professors. The 
Sleek and corpulent haberdasher regards his Gazebo as much 
as Cicero did his Tusculum, or Pliny his Lau entum; then who 
should wrangle upon the point of right in either dominion, 
when all the parties are equally happy? I will venture to 
declare, that Callimachus or Palladis never made a hundredth 
part so much by their practice as Mr. HouLanD: and as 
nine hundred and ninety- nine ina thousand will be more 
profound in their obedience, and more Sincere in their 
habits of respect, to the man of gold than the man of sub- 
lime nierit, it naturally follows that he is the more reputa« 
ble character ho commands the mest homage. The ac: 
uisition of knowledge is both troublesome and unproduc- 
tive; and where is the man, witha sound mind, who would 
willingly embrace so much"anxiety; when the events of each 
hour prove, that he is most successful who is most ignorant, 

and that he is most honored who is most successful? | 

; ; — 
Ms. STODHART. 


TrHomas STropHarT, R. A. was born in Long-acre, 
Saint Martin's parish, London, in 1756, This artist was 
first apprenticed to a pattern-drawer,. in Spital Fields. 
When Mr. Stodbart was emancipated from his indentures, 
his knowledge of the human figure was very restricted, but . 
having a small annual income, and being naturally œcono- 
mical, he took the very laudable resolution of living within 
his income, and appropriating all his time to the study of 
the arts, The first time he burst upon the public notice, 
was by the designs which he so ably furnished for Mr. 
Haxxrison's Noyelist's Magazine; and as these designs 
were adequately engraved, it, fortunately for him, laid the 
foundation of a celebrity which has never been curpassed by 


any 
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any native of these realms. I have heard his vignettes and 
taille douce pieces inuch commended in Paris, where the ar- 
tists highly value themselves on their address in this pro- 
vince of the arts, and not without reason, as Grawelor, Erin, 
and Picart, have been unrivalled in their efforts by the rest 
of Europe, There is a littleness and nice attention to trifles 
visible in French paintings, which tallies admirably with 
such endeavours. The first historic picture in oil he exhi- 
bited, was the death of the gallant Loa Rogg ATH Max- 
WERS, who was killed on board his own ship, the Resolu- 
tion; he was encouraged to this effort by Mr. Macklix, 
of Fleet-street, of whom the artist speaks in terms of ęrati- 
tude, for his generous and becoming conduct: but the pic- 
ture which establisghed his reputation, was an historical 
aubject from Mallet. This performance was very commonly 
admired, and Mr. SrobnAx r, from that moment, has con- 
tinued ascending the acclivity of fame. He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1991, and a Royal 
Academician in 1794. 

This Gentleman 1s among the very few historical painters 
in this realm, who appear to believe, that the undertaking 
is more dependent 5 thought than action; he gives his 
subject to the general eye with more precision than his com- 
peers; and though, perhaps, he disdains the subordinate 
efforts of the art too much, and particularly what is under- 
stood by the word handling, vet is his production valuable, 
as he gives us, in the composition of a subject, what is con- 
solatory to an inquiring spirit, although he refufes to bestow 
on his labours that correctness, which should be the ulti- 
mate desire of all who expect universal approbation. 

Mr. STopnarT is of that few, who make their move- 
ments independent of the lesser vanities of life. Every 
disciple should mingle as little as possible in the bustle of an 
agitated world; his deportment should be unalterably in 
the haunts of Peace, where he might contemplate serenely, 
and make his professional ability illustrate and develope the 
magic of his teeming conception. If the animi pathemata 
are not harmonized and attuned by the benign influence of 
truth, the powers of thought cannot have a due share of 
force, in the guidance of the genius to deeds of indisputed 
honor. When the lake is continually ruffled by the obtru- 
sion of gales more or less turbulent, it cannot reflect the 
received objects of vision-with accuracy or beauty. 
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No. III. 


Mr. LAWRENCE, 


0 


always cheerfully paid. In animadverting on the merits of 


the Royal Academicians in this detail, I have been reported 


by ſome as too partial, and by others as too ſevere, To ſport 
a paradox, to be too partial is to be ſevere, as well as to be 
ſevere is to be partial: as few take the trouble to reprove er- 


rors but in thoſe they regard: the gargener removes with 


care every nox1ous weed that might impede the growth or 
ſpoil the brilliancy of his favourite flower, but thoſe he does 
not value he reſigns to the rude elements, to * waſte their 
ſweetneſs in the deſert air.” | 


IJ am told that ſome of the R. A's * felt themſelves 


ſorely hurt, and curvetted exceedingly at a little whole- 


ſome correction which has occaſionally dropped from my 
pen; while others there are who have ſenſibly ſmiled, and 
freely owned that they are but men, and as public men, pro- 


perly ſubject to the dominion of criticiſm. Notwithſtand- 


ing my aſcribed uncharitableneſs, ' will repeat, after the 


Duke of Buckingham, 
„ 'Tis great delight, :0 laugh at some mens ways, 
But a much greater to give merit praise.“ 
Mr. or as he was then characteriſed, Maſter Tnowas 
LawRENCE, began his ſtudies at a period when other boys 


are at their ſyntax, and at the very early age of eight made 


ſome very eu attempts at portrait painting; at the 
age of nine he was capable, without any instruction, of co- 
pying ſome historical pictures in a style that indicated great 
genius, and gave the admiring world a compoſition of his 
own : the ſubjett was the Denial of Chriſt by Peter. About 
this time he drew the portraits of Mr. WesT, the Preſident, 
and Mr. Hun uRIESs, and finiſhed both within the hour. 


Iwill not uſe the hyperbolical falſchood which Pore, 
applied to Kneller, in ſaying “ he was by Heaven and not, 


a Maſter taught ;”” though the compliment would be more 
dear to truth, as Kneller was the Scholar of Frank Hals, but 
young LawRENCE, like Ericukus of old, may claim the 
merit of being ſelf taught: if he had enjoyed the * 
N | 0 


AbpisoN has obſerved, that © cenſure is the tax which 
every man pays for being eminent.“ This tax, though 
always ſtrenuously demanded, is, like most other taxes, not 


J 
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of having ſtudied in Italy, and, been bred in the ſchool of 
the Caracci, inſtead of the ſeminaries of Somerſetſhire, I 
think he might have been arranged among the moſt promi- 
nent maſters in either of the Roman or Florentine academies : 
all the aſſiſtance he had to cultivate his genius was the unre- 
mitting attention adminiſtered by a tender father, who, 
though he knew but little of the arts, knew much of his 
duty: it is but juſtice to Mr. LAW] E NCR to obſerve that he 
repays this parental kindneſs with the moſt filial piety. 
Among many of the moſt celebrated characters of the 
times, his portraits of the Bisyor of OxroxD, most of the 
heads of houſes, and the Nobility of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford were entitled to much celebrity: all this was effected 
before he was ten years of age ; after that he ſettled at Bath, 
where all the beauty and faſhion of the place conſtantly pre- 
ſented themſelves to his pencil. After this he made the 
Metropolis his conſtant refidence, and commenced his ſtu- 
dies at the Royal Academy. After a limited time of proba- 
tion, he was elected an Academician at the demiſe of Sir 
Jos uu RENO Ds, and at the age of twenty-eight he suc- 
ceeded him in the appointment of principal Painter to the 
King. Swift in his advice to a young Divine, recommends 
to him to abstain from attempts at wit, for that it was possi- 
ble he might not poſleſs any: for the fame reaſon I would 
recommend to Mr, LawxENce to discogtinue his attempts 
at the ſublime in painting; it is dangerous ground, where 
to fall, is to be contemptible—he has not ballaſt enough in 
his mind. 3 | 
The moſt important effort of a young Painter ſhould be 
to yake his imagination in the trammels of reaſon, ſo that 
the ſober movements of the one may ſet boundaries ta the 
wildneſſes of the other: though this is truly difficult, it muſt 
be effefted, or elſe the licentiouſneſs of that quick creating 
ſpirit, will only give variegated monſters to the fight, which 
can never be ſubſervient to hiſtoric truth or moral allegory. 
Mr. LAWREN CE. in his handling, is too profuſe of his 
lights: where there are ſo many introduced they distract 
the attention: I know if his colouring is tœo ſombre it will 
not pleaſe the ladies, but if too glaring it will offend the 
eye of the connoiſſeur. I am ſorry to be obliged to-remark 
of the Engliſh Artiſts, that having obtained applauſe, they 
early neglect their academic ſtudies : they ſhould remember 
that Carlo Marattt, at the great age of eighty, ſaid he failed 
not to improve; and Boucher the French Painter, at nearly 
X the 
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the ſame age, never omitted one night's attendance on his 
studies in the French. Academy, As nature has been very 
laviſh of her gifts to Mr. Lawrence, I heartily recom- 
mend it to him to omit no opportunity by ſtudy to improve 
thoſe gifts: his preſent manner is too chalkey, too flutter- 
ing, and too undetermined, 

I have much reaſon to believe, that this gentleman has 
been injured in his profeſſional movements, by the pre- 
suming interference of men who were not calculated to 


' paſs judgment upon the fine arts. The diſguſting, imperti- 


nent affectation of ſaucy drivellers, when commenting upon 
ſimilar productions, is a melancholy proof how far our 
pride can ſubdue our diſcretion. Mr. ARTHUR Los, 
in a book of travels, has inſerted the following paſlage, 
which is dated from Bologna. In the Church of Saint 
Giovenne, in Monte, there is the famous Saint Cecilia of 
Raphael, of which Sir RostrT STRANGE has given ſo fine 
a print, and in which he has done ample juſtice to the origi- 
nal.“ This is evidently an erroneous criticiſm, as the En- 
graver quoted, never poſſeſſed the powers of doing ample 
Juſtice to the works of ſo divine a Painter. Sir RogerT 
STRANGE did wonders in the graphic art, conſidering the 
diladvantages of his education. But Mr, You xc ſhould be 
taught to know that no Engraver can do complete juſtice ta 
the beſt efforts of a Painter, who does not draw as corrett- 
ly, and underſtand the human anatomy as well. The grand 
circumstance which elevates the perſon who deſigns, from 
him who merely copies that deſign, is brielly this, that the 


firſt muſt be illumined by the rare influence of genius before 
he can be eminently conſidered, but the latter may be highly 


reſpectable in his more ſervile province, without poſleihng 
any ſuch Godlike advantages. Perhaps it would have been 
as wiſe, though not ſo pompous, if Mr. YouxG had written 
more about 1urnips and leſs oi Virtu, 


Mr. HOPPNER. 


Mr. Hor NR, R. 4. was born in London, and educated, 
as the child of a domeſtic, under the direftion of his Ma- 
jeſty; from which circumſtance many have inferred, that 
he is a natural offspring from the royal loins, and this dea 
has not been ſufficiently weakened by his own broad ſug- 
geſtions. 
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In the earlier part of his life, it was his good fortune to 
aſſociate with ſome of the moſt brilliant characters of the age, 
at the houſe of a Mrs. Wright, in Pall-Mall, whoſe young- 
eſt daughter he has ſince married. As Mrs, Wright was 
celebrated for modelling the human viſage in wax, and poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſtrong and maſculine ory iP ery "ha her houſe be- 
came the ws. hate for the Legiſlator and the Artiſt, and 
there I have often converſed with the late Lord Camden, 
Doctor Franklin, Mr. Garrick, Samuel Foote, Dr. Dodd, 
Mr. Weſt, Silas Deane, &c. 

When Mr. Horr NE firſt painted, I conceived but a 
very limited hope of his ſucceſs: he appeared to have much 
confidence, with little ability, and his exceſſive vanity ſu- 
perſeded his puny judgment: he laboured to furpal: all at 
a period, when he could rival none, and thought the chari- 
table praiſe of Mr. Henry Bunbury, was equal to all the 
advantages reſulting from the moſt mature and envied re- 
Prins iran Free 2 

Every Artiſt has, in a greater or leſſer degree, a manner 
of execution, either peculiar to himſelf, or imitative of 
ſome reputable example ; but this gentleman has grecdily 


aſſumed the manners of many; having had no preſcribed 


maſter, he has boldly made free with all; and having but a 
callow knowledge of propriety, he unfortunately preferred 
finery to harmony, and cunning to truth; 4 candor 
impels me to acknowledge, that ſome of his more recent 
performances involve a purer air and grace, and ſeem to 
2 like the oriſons of a magdalen, that the ſins and 
landiſhments of youth, are regretted and given over. His 
Portrait of Lady Caxotine CArEL was one of the beſt 
Pictures in the late exhibition. There was an air of mater- 
nal tenderneſs without affectation in the principal figure, 
and the repoſing Infant was delicately imagined. Ihe face 
of Lady CAR OIIVE appeared more like artificial bloom than 
the glow of health, and there was too great a predominance 
of green throughout the whole. | 
This gentleman may be properly faid to deal in elegant 
littleneſſes his taſte is unqueſtionably very great, as far as 
that taſte is connected with trifling objects: he has made no 
effort to be grand, but has been very laborious to acquire 


grace, and in that very deſirable province he has been par- 


tially 


* During the American War, I wrote many letters to Mr. Hancock, 
Mr. Adams, &c. at the expreſs deſire and ſuggeſtions of this Lady, who 
maintained a correſpondence, through me, with the Chicts of the Con- 
greis. | 
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tially ſucceſsful, I could offer many objections to his child 
iſh propenſity to render his objects gaudy, but this is an illicit 
eflect, which may be denominated as the vice of modern 
Portrait Painters; I ſay modern rather emphatically, as 
the Masters of the old Schools never practiſed it; they 
conſidered it truly as a departure from the modeſt harmony 


of Nature and appropriate ornament. We cannot ſee a 


rtrait of a pretty woman now, but it is covered with. 
enſigns and top-gallants, like a ſhip of war in a national 
gala; and they are made to ſeem like weak, vain creatures, 
more dependent for attraction upon the fluttering, motley 
trappings of vanity, than that growing faſcination which 
reſults from regarding purity, and thoſe bewitching propos 
tions which conſtitute beauty, and makes us idolatrous. 

There is a determination in the outline of Vandyk, Tutiang 
and Rembrandt, which leaves no doubt of their capacity tu 
effect whatever Nature and Truth preſented to their contem- 
plation ; and yet that contour is ſo cunningly and maſterly 
wrought, as to be palpable without being coarlely edged 
with a line, which is too much the fault of Mr. Rou N EY; 
but the Portrait Painters 2 us are daſhing and indeciſive 
from ignorance; they copy the worſt parts of Sir Josu ua 
REYNOLDS, who, with all his merits, was happy to be ſlo- 


venly, when it was not poſlible that he could be perfect. 


Mr. Hoeyxex participates in this viciouſneſs of ſtyle in a 
very lamentable degree. | | 
That Artiſt ng 5 his labour, with colours of a gau- 
dy tendency, may be compared to an indifferent vocal per- 
former, who commences his ſong in a key too high; and the 
consequence with both will be, that neither can adequately 
fulfil the purpoſes of their undertaking. If I had a young 


man, ef apparent genius, under my tuition, I would care- 


fully hide from his obſervation the productions of modern 
Artiſts, and make him ſtudy only from the more excellent 
of the old Matters, who ſcarcely cver uſed any other than 
earthly colours, which poſſeſs an inherent property, or power 
to withſtand the teſt of time and the elements. 

In the Pictures annually expoſed to ſale, as imported from 
the Continent, we have, to uſe the jargon of the dealers, 
the firſt thoughts and the ſecond thoughts of eminent men; that 


is, ſuch primary exertions of the mind, as were haſtily _ 


committed to canvas, to be ſurveyed and approved by the 
Artiſts, at leiſure; but our Britiſh Profeſſors can ſeldom 
have their works thus characteriſed, as in whatever light 
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cheir productions may be viewed, they are aſſuredly unin- 
Buenced by ſentiment, and innocent of thinking. 


Mr. PETERS. 


The Rev. Wirttiam PETERS, I. I. B. R. A. is a native 
of Ireland; his father held an inconſiderable place in the 
Cuſtom-houſe of Dublin, and gave him ſuch an education 
as his circumſtances warranted; when young he was in 
habits of intimacy with the late Mr. WesT, then Maſter of 
the National Academy of Deſign in that city, and from him 
he acquired the firſt rudiments of drawing. 

He had not made much advancement in ſtudy, when 
he was ſufficiently fortunate to gain the -patronage of ſome 
eminent perſonages in that capital, who thinking that he 
3 ſome traits of genius, very liberally contributed to 

end him to Italy, where, as he aſſerts, the Imperial Aca- 
demy at Florence elected him a Member of their inſtitution. 

His efforts in Italy did not create much notoriety, or in- 
volve much promiſe, as to his future operations: the moſt 
conſpicuous labour was a copy of a celebrated picture at 
Parma, commonly called San Gie rolomo, and which is now 
placed as an altar- piece in the Church of St. Saffron Wal- 
den, in Eſſex; he alſo copied Rug E Ns his picture, of the 
Four Philoſophers, in the Pitti Valace, at Florence. 

On his return to England he became patroniſed by the 
late Dok E oF RuTLanD; at whoſe defire he went to Paris, 
in 1782, to copy the famous picture by Le Bnux, in the 
Carmelite Church, which is a portrait of MA AME DE LA 
VAL1ERE, imagined in the criſis of converſion, and as caſt- 
ing from her beautiful perſon the ornaments and gewgaws of 
faſhion, previous to her entering the Cloiſter. This copy 

is at Belvoir Caſtle, in Lincolnſhire ;' the original I have 
often beheld with admiration, and ever claſſed it as the 
chef d'euvre of its author, even after reviewing the Battles 
of Alexander from the ſame powerful pencil : the only 
drawback upon its importance is, that I ſuſpe& him to have 
been ſomewhat indebted to the divine and graceful CokRER/- 
c10 for the poſition, 

In the period that Mr. Peters was at Paris, the late 
Dukes of MaxchESTER was Ambaſſador from the Britifh 
Court ; ſeizing the occaſion, the Duke requeſted the Queen 
of France to periait Mr. PETERS to make a portrait of the 

1 a Dauphin; 
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Dauphin; a council was immediately held, where it was 
ſcriouſly decided, that the effluvium of the paint might be 
injurious to the health of the infant; and thisjidea was com- 

unicated in a letter from MADAMk DE Por ic NAc to the 
Duke, in the name of the Queen! Perhaps the folly and 
vanity of our nature cannot be more effectually exemplified 
than by contraſting ſuch exceſſive caution in an inſtance ſo 
trivial, with thoſe ſucceeding calamities, which have ſo 
recently deluged that unhappy family in blood. | 

Ere Mr. PETERS wasentered of Exeter College, Oxford, 
he had the pyebald fortune to aſſociate with Earl , and 
warm himſelf in the full beam of his patronage, when he 
enafted ſome offices not ſtrictly conſonant with rigorous 

rity. In ſuch embarraſſments Mr. PETERS was compel- 
ed by events, to think more of the attitudes of the Lesbian 

Venus than the aſſumption of the beatified Virgin, and 
muſt have bluſhed himſelf into contrition. During this 
contaminating progreſs, he was not unfrequently elbowed 
by a mean. Miſcreant, who fed hungrily upon the dirty 
bounties of his licentious Principal. To this creeping 
knave Mr. PzTErs condeſcended to be friendly; but a the 
friendſhip of bad men is to be deplored even more than 
their enmity, he ſoon diſcovered that this artful impoſtor 
was laying a train to calumniate and deſtroy his bene factor: 
the truth is, that he looked with a jealous eye upon the ſon 
of the pallet, and apprehended that he might be ſuperſeded 
in his extraordinary dominion over the will of the amiable 
Peer. Mr. PETERS, (who neither wants good nature or 
benevolence,) ſaw and comprehended the whole maſs of 
miſchief in embrio, and as a conteſt, on that occaſion, would 
not have been preciſcly honorable, he reſigned all the ad- 
vantages reſulting from ſuch a Magnifico, and left his more 
mercurial opponent maſter of an unfought field, This grey 
ſprig of the Peerage has ſuch rare powers of necromancy, ® 
he could make his Lady a Griffin, a Painter an Eccleſiaſtic, 
a Cobler a Groom of the Stole, and a Piu a Magiſtrate ! 

When Mr. PzTtxs was happily enabled, by the ordina- 
tions of a dozy Prelate, to forego the impurities of the laity, 
and put his foot upon the Old Man, the vane of his rich 
imagination inſtantly took an oppoſite direction; from the 
bowers and bliſſes of a ſouthern Cytherea to the north point 
of chilling morality, the electric flaſh was leſs ſwift than 
his retreat from error; he discreetly left it to junior com- 
peers to paint to the paſſions, while he uſurped on canvaſs 


the 
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ce regulation of the ſoul: thus could this verſatile, though 
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great man, exhibit in the revolution of oe moon, the ve 


Tops and Bottoms of humanity.— Wonderful æra! Amiable 
Prieſt It io, with the diſcerning, a circumſtance of doubt, 


which will be arranged. in futurity, as the more extraor- 
dinary occurrence, the converſion of Paul at Damaſcus, 
or WII IAM P TERS in Groſvenor-Square. 

Here let the voluptuary ponder and repent. This excel- 
lent gentleman; this well waſhed Chriſtian, may operate 
as an inſtance of ſocial goodneſs, without the trouble of ex- 
pounding Holy Writ in the Temple. | 

__«& Hxmfle draws where precept fails; 
| % Az sermons are less read than tales.“ 

He aptly baniſhed' the ſcruples of a narrow mind, and 
ſwallowed the thirty-nine articles of faith, with the eager- 
neſs of a famiſhed Monk; and if the ſalvation of his neigh- 
bour required it, has a ſtomach for thirty-nine times as 
many. If ever there was a general ſhriek in Pandemonium, 
it muſt have been when his ample ſhoulders were hallowed 
with the toga of divinity: he gratuitouſly arrays the Saints 
in new drapery, and wipes his breech with the ballads of 
Anacreon. ' | 0 
These are the deeds which fame is proud to tell, 

None but himself can be his parallel! | | 

Conſidering Mr. PETERS as an Artiſt, I think his con- 
ception imperfect, if not vulgar; his management of the 
coſtume betrays no grandeur of ſentiment; in the primary 
eſſential point of Drawing he is miſerably defective; many 
of his pictures in the Shakeſpear Gallery scem as if copied 
from Birmingham teaboards, and not the original efforts of 
an R. A. his colouring is tawdry and puerile, and wholly 
foreign to the gradual tints of Nature. | 

Since his holy inauguration, he has almoſt excluſively 
attempted to illuſtrate what a Mileſian would phraſe, the 
other ſide f Death ; there has happened but one vain effort, 
when he proved falſe to his acknowledged piety, and then 
the demon inwove. with his idea, and tempted him, in the 
ſhape of Abraham Newland, to a delineation of the Merry 
Waves of Windſor ; but as the execution is imperfect, the er- 
Tor is but half accompliſhed, and a year of penance may 
progreſhvely whiten him into purity again. How eafily 
a-man may fully his jerkin, as V1zeir ſays, but how diffi- 
cult it is to ſcour it to its priſtine beauty, 

8 — Facilis descensus averni, 
Sd revocare gradum, &e. 
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„ have heard it whiſpered, there are ſour votaries of the 
Church, who affect to believe that Mr. PETERS is not in- 
veterately canonical, in preferring the analyſis of Beauty to 
his Roſary; I know not the indiſputed dogma of the Ponti- 

ſex Maximus on this head, but I will preſumeſto affirm, that 


more danger is to be dreaded from the intemperance of a 


ſwilling conclave of Vicars in 4 convocation, than from the 
wanderings of a playful Artiſt's pencil; and eſpecially one 
who eſchewed reprobation when a novitiate in Alma Mater, 
by. drawing the Whore of Babylon without a ſcarlet petti- 
coat, and lighting his mundungus with the ſonnets of Peter 
Aretine | —Hogarth was as mighty a moraliſt as Biſhop Til- 
lotſon. Oh! I deteſt ſuch puny cavillers at ingenuity, 
who would rather ſuffer the devil to ride rough-ſhod and. 
unqueſtioned over the privileged orders of Beiet „than 
have him ſhot at through any piece of artillery unſtamped 
with the dioceſan arms. But Envy is ſleepleſs in her vile 
mancœuvres; ſo let the heart of W. PETERS ceaſe to palpi- 
tate with the too delicate feat of temporal ſhame, 

His picture of a Family burſting from a Sepulchre at the 
Laſt Day, like a vigorous potatoe through the encumbring 


ſod, is ludicrouſly wonderful. His Angel carrying the 


Spirit of a Child to Paradiſe, and their Arrival in the Aw- 
ful Preſence, are pieces ſuperior to my limited comprehen- 
ſion. I ſhall only remark, with becoming humility, that 
the writhing attitude of a boy brought near a fiery furnace, 
in a ſtate of nature, would be the 2 as that depicted in 
the tranquilizing Empyrein : but I confeſs that ſuch ſub- 
jects are not to be meaſured by the faculties of a ſinner like 
me. Under favour, I think the old leaven breaks forth in 
Mr. Peters, by his uniformly pourtraying angels of the 
ſoftet ſex: I have ſome doubts that the whole Hierarchy 
could not juſtify this paſſionate partiality in their worthy 
brother. Mr. PeTE Rs carries his gallantry and his gratitude 
ſo far, that I ſhould not be . if he deſigned the Final 
Judgment, to ſee the DuTcuess of RuTLAND in a paduſoy, 
and the Dok E of MANCHESTER on a velvet cuſhion ,—but, 
as Ex xo has ſaid, this is a pathleſs track, and I muſt wan- 
der no farther; I wiſh Joun Bunyan were alive, to write 
a criticiſm upon ſuch inſpiring performances; which, though 
inexplicable to a common apprehenſion, are clear and lu- 
minous to the regenerated. 

Mr. PzTzxs ſeems now to have arrived at the ſummit of 
his chaſte ambition; he is a 4 Maſon of the firſt 3 
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and in the lang of the brethren, may be faid to be lite- 


rally tilted in: though the icy thumb of death has robbed him 
of two rum Dukes, he can retire occaſionally for conſolation 


to the embraces of Jacrin and BOE, who commanded 
their diſciples to live by Rule and aft upon the Square. 
Though this facerdotal limner is humble in his preten ſions, 
he has a ſort of local dignity thruſt upon him, an is now, 
as it were, in ſpite of his teeth, a gulpher of Aristocratic 
and graphic honors ; he is no leſs than a Royal Academi- 
can, a Bachelor of Laws; Rector of Woolſtorp, in Lin- 
colnfhire, and Knipton, in Leiceſterſhire ; Prebend of Lin- 
coln; Chaplain to his Royal Highyels the Prince of Wales; 
General Confeffor to the Knights of the Bruſh, and Pro- 
vincial Grand Maſter of the County of Lincoln. 
| — 


Mr. OPIE. 


Joux Or1e, x. A. is a native of Cornwall; where he ori- 
ginally followed the profeſſion of a houſe carpenter ; he was 
born in 1762, and in 1780 he manifeſted an inclination to 
burſt from his menial trammels and become an Artiſt. The 
firlt dawnings of this henorable deſire were manifeſted b 
his ſcrawling a rude reſemblance of any particular obj 
with chalk, in thoſe hours which individuals thus ſituated, 
but leſs gifted, and leſs induſtrious, generally appropriate 
ꝛ mean habits of merriment, or unprofitable inertion, 
- The earlier ſpecimens of Mr. Or ig's genius were pro- 
perly and generouſly encouraged by ſeveral enlightened 


— 


gentlemen in his neighbourhood, who foſtered him into the 


ambition of painting portraits for a pecuniary reward: he 
commenced his ototefſional career at Falmouth ; where he 
was accuſtomed to wait upon the paſſengers - who were 
windbound, and requeſt them to fit ſor their portraits, 
which he executed with ſome addreſs, and at an humble 
price v. From Falmouth he removed to Exeter; where he 
acquired an additional poliſh to his capacity, and from 
thence removed to London. f Wn" 


When Mr. Orte was purſuing his laudable attempt to become me- 
ritorious at Falmouth, he ſclefted an old mendicant of the place, with 
the features of a Patriarch, as a proper object for ſtudy, ind he copied 
his worn lineaments ſo happily, that the Portraits were in requeſt, and 


eagerly purchaſed by thoſe who were indifferent to the fate of the ori- 


ginal. One of theſe efforts, which Mr. Or1t conceived o be the moſt 
Luccelſsful, he brought to the metropolis, and carried it to Mr. WEST 
dor his opinion, who approved of it fo warmly, as to ſhew it to the 


19 J 


I ſhall nat imitate the language of his particular flatterer, 
by calling him a ruſtic Apelles, or the firſt hiſtorical painter 
of this country, becauſe he is far from deſerving ſuch de- 
ne 3 he has mare ability than falls to the lot of the 
million in general, but much leſs than he ought to poſſeſs 
cven to be conſidered as an hiſtorical painter of the uſual 
degree. His colouring is flovenly, and very frequentl 
, wholly inapplicable to the objeft. His drawing is wn f 
and: beſt ſuited to inelegant images. His draperies are of 


ſo coarſe à texture, as muſt render them, in ion, intole- 


rable to the wearer, and his comprehenſion of a ſubject is 
ſo ungracious, that he may be ſaid to yulgarile nature in 
proportion as he enlarges the ſphere of execution. 

I have not ſeen any performance from Mr. Oriz's pen- 
cil, that could induce me to believe, he had ever poſſeſſed 
one idea of n female beauty. It has been aſſerted, 
that beauty, like taſte, has no unerring ſtandard; but this 
apology is more ſtrongly applicable to a prejudices of va- 
rious nations in diſſimilar climates, than to the diſcounte- 
nancing that happy arrangement of features, which the 
wiſe and the impaſſioned of the moſt refined States have 
denominated pure beauty. That artiſt who can be ſatisfied 
that he is pleased with an appearance, without enquiring 
into the cauſes, or ſeeking a developement of the elements 
of that pleaſure, will run no hazard of being quoted by 


future claimant» upon renown, as an inſtance that is either 
imitative or enviable, 
It 


King: the conſequence of this liberal meaſure, from Mr. WxzsT, was a 
delire on the part of his Majeſty to purchaſe the Head, Mr. Ori, in- 
Auenced by the hope of having his works hung up in the Palace, con- 
ſented, with {ome reluQance, to ſell his darling production to his Ma- 
zeſty. In order to reuder what was valuable more attractive, he purchalcd 
2 frame {upcrbly wrought, which colt him eleven guineas, which he bor- 
rowed on the occaſion: thus enabled, as he 1magincd, to claim an hand- 
fome reward, he waited upon the Preſident, who informed ine young 
Adventurer, that his Majeſty meant to purchaſe the Picture not as a Ang, 
but as a private Gentleman, and required Mr. Ori Ex to fix the price. Atter 
ſome deliberation, the Corniſh expeRant ſaid that he would leave the 
2 to the King. Mr, WzsT complimented the junior Preteſtor upon 
is diſcernment, in thus relying upon regal honor, aud ſent he Picture to 
uckingham Houſe. In a few 2 after, Mr. Or called upon Mr. 
EST, pregnant with ex pectatious of the moſt languine kind, when 
Mr. Waser aſſured him, that the King was fo highly ſatisfied with his 
hergain, that he bag qrgered him to pr:{ent Mr. Orig with the contents 
of a paper, which he ac that inltaut flipt into the trembling hang of the 
zealous youth, who carried ut iriumphantly home, thai he might rumi- 
nate upon the bounty of iis Sovereign: he arrived, and unfolding the 
paper with a panting heart, ſaw nine guincas ang a haif and /ixpence !!: 


* 
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It is the common lunacy of the day, among our junio 
artiſts, to claim the proud and high ſtation of . Hiftierf 
Painter, in the inſtant that they can draw a figure in the 
Life Academy, with a decent analogy to truth, and ſeem 
Wholly regardleſs of thoſe numerous collateral qualifica- 
tions ariſing from intenſe ſtudy, which the moſt famous 
Maſters that ever exiſted, of all nations, deemed indiſpen- 
Jable; but alas! this overweening preſumption is not con- 
Aned to the Painters, but is equally applicable to a majority 

of thoſe who have recently written upon the ſubject, in 
this country. Hence have ariſen ſuch poems and books 

Upon the arts, as common ſenſe could never recogniſe ; but 
though the authors were ignorant they were rich, and 
wealth can obtain a paſſport from preſumption, at all hours 
and in every latitude. Tr is a vain endeavour for men to 
write upon the polite arts with ſucceſs, who have not been 
profeſſionally trained ; and it is equally vain for' any to ex- 
my to be great in the ſublime purſuit, who have not been 

uly educated, and intimate with correſponding ſciences, ' 
M0 Yet he that has but impudence, — 78 X 
Fo every thing will have prerence.” 


I I were to fix my judgment of Mr. Ori by his moſt 
laboured performances for the laſt three years, I ſhould af- 
firm that he had arrived at that acmé of merit which is 
limited by his diſpoſition, but not by his powers. I know 
not whether I ſhould aſcribe this diſcontinuance of exertion, 
ſo common and ſo deſtructive among our Artiſts of a cer- 
tain age, to indolence or vanity ; perhaps it is a conſequence 
iſſuing from a mixture of both. As in the buſy circles of 
life, e meet with all who wiſh to be happier, and but few 
who wiſh to be wiſer; ſo in the contracted ſcale of pictorial 
competition, we meet with all who wiſh to be more 
wealthy, and but few who wiſh to be exemplary and truly 
noble. 8 . % 1 - 1 . 5 . . - . 
From the tenor of Mr. Or iE's ſubjefts, it appears that 
he has ſelected the terrific points of hiſtory for the illuſtra- 
tion of his pencil; and this pfedilection is with him judi- 
cious, as it is more conſonant with a rude mind to embrz.ce 
terror than the graces. It is in painting as in acting, waere 
the terrible attributes are more eaſily caught and exempli- 
fed than others of a milder mien; for whatever borders 
upon the outrageous in either undertaking is more inſtan- 
tancouſly impreſſive and active upon the paſſion» than the 
more calm effects produced by the regular progreſſion of 
Ne 1 | -__ - + - = ordinaxy 
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ordinary incidents; but the operation of horror is leſs du- 
rable, as the underſtanding 1s more laborious to rid itſelf 
of emotions called forth by the contemplation of a Gorgon 
than an Angel: we are ſcared and entrapped into amaze- 
ment by the violent adminiſtration of the firſt, but the at- 
tention is ſeduced into an acceptable bondage by the pleaſ- 
ing witcheries of the other. The moſt complicated! and 
freezing compoſition I ever ſaw of this tendency, was Death's 
Dance, by Holbein; which is a capital ſpecimen of the ma- 
nagement of a dreadful groupe, and has a peculiar influence 
upon the mind, inaſmuch as we are accuſtomed to annex 
the rage of a forked ſkeleton, as excluſively buſy in the 
fuppreſſion of life. This is one of the unalienable preju- 
dices of education, which generates a ſhuddering, at the 
expence of our firmneſs and reaſon as men; knowing that 
to be finite, under all thoſe contradictory and diſtreſſing 
viciſſitudes which environ our chequered ſtate, is an event 
truly deſirable. & 

His picture of the Death of Riz2io, is preſumed to be his 
maſter- piece, and there are {ome parts of it which deſerve 
commendation; though, upon the whole, it is too heavy, 
intruſive, and carpetty. On the material point of atrial 
perſpective, this gentleman appears to give himſelf but lit- 
tle trouble; and certainly the leſs trouble a thing is effected 
with, the greater compliment accrues to the doer, I re- 
gret that he ſecs Nature through the ſame medium as Mr. 
West, and the generous and productive wench was never 
viewed through organs more illuſory. The identity of the 
figures in this Artiſt's performances muſt deſtroy the neceſ- 
ſary deluſion of the canvaſs, as no animals are correſpon- 
gently ſimilar, We might imagine from the ſombrouſneſs 
of his tints, that he was a monopoliſer of brick duſt and red 
oker, He, like Mr, Ws, {ſeldom introduces a Patriarch or 
a Hero, but he makes him appear to ſweat under the incum- 
brance of his drapery, which can only be enforced to float. 
upon the boſom of the air, by the operations of a ſtorm :— 
they all look as ſo many porters, overladen in a blanket ma- 
nufactory, and as deploring the inconvenience ; each man 
of them looks prepared for the rigorous clime of Spitſber- 

en! | | 
f I would adviſe every Painter, who wiſhes to behold an 
occaſional perſonification of the Terrible, to viſit the Thea- 


tre on thoſe nights when Mrs. S1Dpoxs enacts Lady Mac- 


beth, or ſome character ſimilar in dreadful propenſity ; he 
es LEN | might 
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might then behold the ſublimity of deſperation and anguiſh, 
more perfectly exhibited, than it ever was, in my memory, 
by a female, If this lady can read Italian, it would be very 

tifying to the judicious to hear her recite Dante's Inferno: 
ſhould be pleaſed to liſten to the tone of her voice, and 
mark her eye and attitudes when ſhe was enforcing thoſe 
angular and nervous paſlages which have heretofore charm- 


ed the mighty Bonarotti into a necromantic enthuſiaſm, that 
lifted him above himſelf, and made him forget that he was 


human. , 


Yet I ſhould not ſuffer this temperate eſtimate of Mr, 
O»1e's ability to paſs current in ſociety, without acknow- 
ledging it as my belief that he has already atchieved won- 
ders, conſidering the diſadvantages attendant upon his pro- 

ess, and that had he been more ſtudious, he might have 

very eſtimable ; his want of taſte may argue a paucity 
of ſentiment, but he might be very correct notwithſtanding. 
It is not my deſire to be harſh in my ſentiments towarc 
this Gentleman; but I cannot avoid obſerving, that he does 
not, in my opinion, improve in proportion as he becomes 
older: I have ſeen ſome heads from his pencil in Cornwall, 
which promiſed a better harveſt, I know not which would 
be more immediately required from lum by truth, the un- 


learning much of his accuſtomed erroneous manner, or the 


acquiſition of that dignified method, through the path 
of rigorous application, which rendered Muhact Angelo 
great, and Rafaclle divine. 


— 
Mr. WALE. 


Sauvzt Warr, R. A. was born at Yarmouth, in Nor- 
folk; and was among the firſt Members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and by them appointed as Profeſſor of Perſpective to 

he eſtabliſhment: he died in Little- court, Caftle-ſtreet, 
. Fields, where he had lived for many years, and 


Was, in his day, conſpicuous for his deſigns for the graphic 


embelliſhment of books. He was much indebted for his re- 
Putation to the fine taſte of Mr, GrxiGxzo0n *, who uſyally X 
9 | engraved, 


* Mr. Cuaz zs GAIc vie ſtudied in Paris, and was the pupil of 
Le Bas, and improved ein London, by Gravel, in concert with Gainſbge 
rough ind Major. This gentleman may be properly ſtyled the father o 
the Engliih School of Engraving ; couldering OT he di 
wondeis ; he was acmied. the privileges aud beuefits reſulting from the 
Rudy of correct deligus, and uahappily deſtined to amend, not follow, the 
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engraved, and I ſhould ſay, ameliorated his drawings, He 


was one of thoſe modeſt few who wiſhed to journey to the 
grave through the by-paths and filent avenues of life, and 
avoid that broad highway, where all who are ſeen are no- 
ticeable arid decried ! 
+ To be maſter of ſo reſtricted a ſubjeR as perſpective, im- 
—＋ no great compliment to the faculties of the, profeſſor: 
or though it be a Rudy very material to the Painter, it is of 
that order in the ſcale of thinking, which an aſpiring mind 
ſcorns to be valued upon, though it muſt he acquired to re- 
gulate bolder acquiſitions it is a ſort of drill {ce:;jeant to the 
more effeftual attainments of an Artiſt. and rather calculated 
to keep up a due and beautiful fubordiaation among the tur- | 
bulent offspring of genius, than to make any claims itſelf 
upon honor or even reſpect. 5 | | 
- PerſpeRtive, or the Art of Seeing, is that by gvhich we are 
enabled to contemplate and depi the likeneſs of all vifible 
objects, as they appear through the medium of the viſual 
ray: the manner of this ſpeculation is by radiations of light, 
direR, reflected, or broken. DireR radiations are thoſe 
which paſs between the eye and the object; reflected radia- 
tions are thoſe which appear on any ſolid body, globular, 
conical, pyramidical. or cylindrical ; broken radiation are 
thoſe which may be ſeen through a glaſs divided into fuper- | 
fices:—the baſe of any body is the plane upon which it | 
ftands; the altitude is the perpendicular ſpace between the 
baſe and the eye; the viſual print is where all the beams of © 
the eye unite ; the horizontal line is parallel to the hortzon 
of the earth. This is a brief outhne of the art, without a 
deep knowledge of which, no man can be ſuccess ful in imi- 
tating nature, or the objects that adorn and encumber it. 
When I was in the habit of ſtudying in thc Royal Aca- 
demy, Mr. War delivered his lectures, and in the progreſs 
of my exiſtence, | never ſaw a man ſo diffident in the com- 
munication of what he fo well knew: he ſeemed nearly pa- 
ralyſed in a ſituation, where duty and good manners en- 
forced the meritorious to be attentive, and the preſuming to 
be filent. I was inclined to account for ſuch a diſtreſſing 
tremor, from the belief that I beheld a modeſt man drawn 
from 
unintelligible attempts at delineation by SamuzL Wars, and the lumps, 
which were meant for extremities, in the deſigns of Hayman. Before 
Se engravings of Mr. Gat6x1on appeared, we had no reputable ſpeci- 
men of the graphic art in being, in this Country, it we except the ſpirited 


ſrontiſpieces by that ingenious Frenchman, Louis Du Cuer her, and which 
dere coarse, though full of character and expression. 
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from the calm receſſes of ſolitude into the blaze of bbferval 
tion, and compelled to aſſume. a character in the evening o 


his life, for which it was neceſſary he ſhould have been pre- 


pared by youthful ardour and conſtitutional effrontery. A 
rivate man may be very generally eſtimable without the 
aids of impudence, but a public man, in a public exertion, 
cannot, PF 
| 3 


Mr. BARTOLOZ ZI. 


Francis BARTOLOZ Z 1, R. As is a native of Florence, in 
Italy; he ſtudied engraving under Wac RER. While pur- 
ſuing his ſtudies at Florence he was invited to England by 
Mr. DaLlTr ox, who was at that period employed by his pre- 
ſent Majeſty to collect drawings in the Italian States, and 
diſcover the beſt hiſtoric engraver. Mr. BAK TOL OZ ZI was 
thus folicited in conſequence of a violent diſpute, which had 
n taken place between the late Lord Burg and Sir 

OBERT STRANGE, relative to the engraving of two por- 
traits of the King and Lord Bur, from paintings by Rau- 
se, Which he was requeſted to perform, but eluded the 
N in purſuance of a reſolution he had formed to go to 
Italy that ſummer. This denial highly exaſperated the vain 
and powerful party, who dispatched Mr. DArrox, then 
librarian to his Majeſty, upon the important expedition al- 
luded to; in the interim the meritorious but unfortunate 
William WYNNERY LAND preſented himſelf, and did the 
graphic deed of note and glory. | 

His very beautiful and correct imitations of the drawings 
of Guercino, in the collection of the King, and which I think 
his beſt works, were among his firſt performances on his 
arrival here: after theſe he engraved his Venus, Cupid, and 
Satyr, and his nearly incomparable Clytie ; fince that period 
he has fuffered his high reputation tomoulder, by admitting 
his name to be affixed to works which he had ſcarcely touch- 
ed with hisown magic graver. If ſuch mealures aroſe from 
his overweening goodnature, I muſt pity ſuch an amiable 
weakneſs; but if they aroſe from his love of money, I re- 
gret it, though it were acquired to ſtrengthen his exceſſive 
habits of benevolence, for he ſolaces all that come within 
his gates. | 

According to the inſtitutes of the Royal Academy, the 
number of Eugravers are limited to fix, and they are conſi- 
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de red in the inferior ſcale of comparative merit with the Pain- 


ters. Mr. BAR TOTLOZ zt, conſcious of his own ſtrength, pre- 


ſented himſelf as a Painter, and was admitted as ſuch; and 
happy were they all to have ſuch an acquiſition. All this 
was juſt, as to denominate him as a mere Engraver would 
be to circumſcribe my language within the limits of igno- 
rance, as he is not only ſomething more, but almoſt every 
thing that the hope of imitative ſcience can embody : he 
draws better than any other man in the world, and can give 
a truth and durability to that deſign, beyond the powers of 
any other individual in the ſame department, 

The late I. K. SuERWIN was the moſt meritorious of his 
pupils, but was never ſucceſsful when he preſumed to en- 
grave from his own deſigns: he had all the daringneſs of 
genius without the accompliſhments of ſtudy, and his licen- 
tiouſneſs deſtroyed his powers. Meſſrs. Tomx 1xs, SCH10- 
VANET1, Bovi, and GirTL RAV, have been occaſionally 
attractive, but as their flights have been uniformly in a mid- 
dle ſky, I regard their progreſs unimpreſſed by either won- 
der or 8 His other pupils are unworthy of their 
great maſter. 

Mr. BAR TOLOZzZI's manner is ſo rigorouſly eſtabliſhed, 
that he cannot engrave portraits with all the diverſity ne- 
ceſſary to the human character; and he deſerves reproach 
for ſuffering his name to be put to ſo many imperfett per- 
ſormances from other perſons, It is a proſtitution deroga- 
tory to his talents, 
It has been violently aſſerted, that BaxTorozz1's prints 
want a due tone of colour, or (in language more compre- 
benſive to common minds) that degree of relative force, 
which conſtitutes the ſubordination of objetts, The truth 
is, that he ſuffers in his celebrity, from his apprehenſion of 
doing too much. which injure his prints, as far as the de- 
clenſion of tint is concerned. Sir Ro- STRANGE and he 
both engraved a print ſrom the Circumciſion, by Guercano, 
and the ingenious knight made this remark, that though he 
conſeſſed the ſuperiority of his rival, in the very effential 
points of drawing; yet he believed that he ſhould, in his 
turn, triumph, from his ſuperior knowledge of effect, 
ariſing from his more liberal and bold management of the 
. graver. It muſt bc obſerved, that it is a principle of the 
vitramontane ſchools not to make any print black; they are 
rooted enemies to the idea of a very deep tint, which they 
conccive, and in my opinion wrongly, injurious to the ys 
| | tereſts 


. 
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te reſts of modeſt nature this prejudice is exemplified in 
the works of two modern Artiſts of the Roman ſchool, Por- 
porerlt and Morchan, The famous French Engraver, Gerard 
Andran, was never timid on this head, which gives his 
prints ſuch irreſiſtible and deſirable force; but this great 
* man may be ſaid almoſt to have painted in copper! his 
frrokes of the inſtrument are ſo tree, noble, and true, 

Previous to the publicity of BARTOTOE ZI, (excepting 
Wooli, and RyrianD's works,) our prints Were incon- 
fiderable, and of little value; but fince that period, they 
have formed a great article of commerce, Mr. R. SavyzR, 
of Flect Street, and Mr. Bowres, of St, Paul's Church- 
yard, had occaſionally traficked in this way; but the efforts 
of art which they exported, were of that trifling and unin- 
tereſting nature, as to affix a degradion upon the polite arts 
of England, among the Continental obſcrvers. 

When I connett my knowledge of his amazing induſtry 
with his philoſophic diſregard of riches, it produces the 
moſt rapturous ſenſations, and I glow with ardour to do 

homage io a man who is ſingularly great without vanity, 
and ſingularly good without oſtentation: he approaches ſo 
near to what is perfect, that he amends whatever comes 
within his cognizance. His decided {uperiority as an En- 
| graver, over all exiſting competition, is fo manifeſt, that I 
ö Mould feel a particular pride in calling him a Briton ; but 
ö as that gratification is denied, I ſhall take much honor to 
| myſelf in belonging to that order of {ſpecies which he has 
fo fublimed by his profeſſional excellence, and ſo cheriſhed. 
by his practical philanthropy, When he undertook to en- 
grave the Death of Lord Chatham, he lent for TssroLINE 
| from Italy, to aſuſt him, but found him unequal to the 
| taſk. | 
Mr. BazTo0102zz1 forms a timely point for the graphic 
[ diſciples of the preſent day to rally round and be honeſtly 
| ainbitious, We have a SHarrg, a HEAT R, a HALL, a 
NEAGCLE, a FiTTLER, cum multts alis, but we have no 
claſhg 
» Mr. WILIA WooLLETT was a native of Rent. Ile was the 
pupil of Mr. TI NIV, Engraver, of Flcet-Hteet, and had the advantage 
ot ttudying in the fame houſe with CHATELAIx, who was the, firſt En- 
| graver in this Country who gave a character to trees, The firlt Paint 
Mr. WooLLET publiſhed was his celebrated Niobe, in which his ſellow- 
pupil, Anthony WALKER, engraved the figures, It is extraordinary 
that his Death of Hotfe ſhould be generally picterred to his La Hogue, al- 
| though it has Jeſs merit. His imienie application cauſed a fiſtula in arg, 
which (crminatcd his being. He was buried in St, Pancras Church- yard. 
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claſſic preciſion except in the productions of this eſtimable 
Florentine. Ihey all ſeem labouring exclufively for the 
kitchen, but none for the attainment of a valued celebrity: 
if ſuch neghgence becomes proverbial, ſuch Artiſts cannot 
be amazed to be arranged with vulgar handicrafiſmen, ſuch 
as drapers, weavers, tinkers, and tavlors, Drawing is the 
grammar of the polite arts, and without it nothing can be 
done. Ihe harmonious conjunction of ſtrokes was ma- 
naged better by STRANGE and RyLtandD® than Bas 19+ 
10221, but they were mere ſtrokes, and nothing elle; hey 
worked like automata, without fouls, F An Engraver with- 
out a thorough acquaintance with the origin and inſertion 
of the human mulcles, is like an audacious reptile who 
would engage to condutt a ſhip, though ignorant of the 
principles of navigation; it is poſſible he may be right, but 
it is wonderful if he is not wrong. Such prints as Mr. 
HEATH engraves ere more captivating for the ladies, or 
that numberlel(s order of men who are ſcarcely otherwiſe 
than ladies in diſguiſe: his mechanical knowledge is un- 
queſtionably very high; but ſhould the period occur when 
truth ſhall be in general requeſt, ſuch lahoured, ungen- 
dered, filky, unnatural nothingneſſes will be conligned to 
the 
* Mr, WII LIIAu WVYVNRE RTI was the son of a Copper plate 
Printer in the Old Bailey, London. He firſt ſtudicd under Mr. Wars, 
and then became a diiciple to Mr. Fz ancis RAVTN ET, a Frenchman. 
The firſt print he publiſhed was an etching of SnurERR and Woopward, 
in Bobugil and Maſter Stephen, after a Drawing by NATUANITEL Dance, 
He went to Paris, and itudied under BoucHeR, Cochin, and LE Bas, 
where he cngraved a Leda, which eſtabliſhed his fame. Shortly after 
that period he returned to London, and was employed to enyrave a 
whole length of his preſent Majeſty, after Ramsay, which procured 
him a penſion of two hundred pounds per annum. His great merit and 
ſuavity of manners, procured him the friead[hip of Cnu sgi, the 
Poet, and other eminent perſonages. The ingemous Mr. RoGtks piit- 
hihed two volumes, in imitation of the drawings ot the bett Italian 
Malters, in which work Mr. RyLAx had the 3li-tortune to introduce 
what is called the „ie manner, and which has proved eveniually ſo de— 
ſtructive to the dignity. of the graphic art. I ſhall draw a veil over the 
evening of his life, as the recital would be painful to every admirer of 
excclience. 


+ I would adviſe every Engraver to work by a North light, as it is 
more {crene and equal than any other; but when the plate is finiſhed, he 
ſhould examine it by a South light, which adminiiters a beam lels flat- 
tering to the Artiſt, and more glaringly {crutinizing. Many Engravers 
tail in their hope of being admirable, from uot knowing the true state of 


the: plate before it is finally committed to the preſs, more than trom any 


other cauſe ;---they ſcem eager to deceive themſelves, though they mui; 
kuow upon reflection, it is impoſſible to deceive the public, 
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the ſhrines of Cloacina, while the Muſes ſing the requiem of 
impoſture. | | 

The want of knowledge of the elements of criticiſm in 
the public is to be lamented with the deepeſt regret, inaſ- 
much as it works to the introduction and eſtabliſhment of 
common falſehood, in every thing that is materially com- 
bined with the Polite Arts, the Stage, and the higher claſſes 
of philoſophy. As ſociety exists in this realm, it is more 
Profitable to impoſe than to inform; hence, is it that Ta- 
LENT5 and ViRrTuE are elbowed in every circle in this 
polluted ifland ; and our youth, who are trained to be, 
what is phraſed ſucceſsful, are ſervile in the firſt inſtance, 
fallacious in the ſecond, and contemptible, if not infamous, 
in the iſſue. | | | 


Mr. SERRES. 

The late DomtxICkK SERRES, R. A. was born at Aux, tha 
Capital of Gaſcony, in France, in 1722; he received his 
education, Which was not of the firſt order, at the public 
ſeminary in that City, and was deſigned to become a mem- 
ber of a religious eſtabliſhment in that vicinity, but this 
deſignation of his parents being repugnant tohis own deſires, 
he quitted his natal ſpot, in the night, a la ſourdine, and 
travelled on foot tu Spain, where he embarked for South 
America, in the capacity of a common ſailor : having paſſed 
through the ries gradations of a feaman, he became the 
Maſter of a trading veſſel to the Havannah, where, during 
the war of 1752, he was taken priſoner, by a Britiſh fri- 
gate, and brought priſoner to this country. 

Having received ſome inſtructions in drawing, and being 
in great diſtreſs, he found it convenient to commence the 
profeſſion of an Artiſt, and being better acquainted with 
naval tacticks than the human anatomy, he aſſumed the pro- 
vince of a Marine Painter. 

Shortly after this period, he married an Engliſhwoman, 
and then formed the reſolution of reſiding here for life: 
though he commenced the intricate ſtudies appertaining to 
ſuch a purſuit when he had paſſed the meridian of his life, 
yet by unremitting exertions, and the kind aſſiſtance of Mr. 
BrookKinc, (who was the firit Painter in that line, in Great 
Britain) he arrived at ſuch a degree of perfection as to be 
honored with the patronage of the late gallant Lo RD Hawke, 

andother diſtinguiſhed Officers of the navy. s 


At 
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At the inſtitution of the Royal Academy, Mr. Sernrs 
was ſolicited to become one of the forty Members; and in 
conſequence of his painting three pictures of the naval re- 
view at Fortimouth, in 1772, the King appointed him as 
his Marine Fainter. He terminated a life of induſtry and 
honorable ſucceſs, at the advanced age of ſeventy-two, and 
was interred at Paddington. It has been objected to Mr. 
SERRES, that he made à Sea of his oton, and that all his 
waves appeared as ſo many muſſins in a itate of revolution? 
Sit is certain that he did not view that perturbed element 
with ſuch a correct viſion as Vandevelde or Backhuyfen, but 
it is generally admitted that his ſhipping were admirable. 

Since the demiſe of Mr. Strnts, this branch of the polite 
arts has been evidently on the decline: the moſt prominent 
efforts towards its reſtoration, are thoſe which have been 
recently exhibited by Mr. LouTautzrBovkc, and-Mr, CIEVR- 
LY, upon the glorious incident which occurred upon the 
firſt of June, 1794; of whom it is but juſtice to aver, that 
Mr. CLEvery has been the more perfect. Mr. LovTaeR- 
BOURGN'S picture on this popular ſabject is too licentious 
in the points of hiſtoric fact to pleaſe any nautical obſerver. 

Mr. Crevery's performance did not impreſs me, in- 
ſtantaneouſiy, with ſo much plcalure as Mr. Lovutuer- 
BOURG'S; but it had this very deſirable effect, that my ſa- 
tisfaftion was ſtrengthened in proportion as I viewed it. It 
is evident that this Artiſt has a far deeper knowledge of his 
ſubjett than his compeer, and has not violated authenticity 
upon any material point: he hds not painted to amaze but 
to ſatisſy: he has grouped both his pictures with an admi- 
rable taſte; all the j) of the marine arc rigorouſly pre- 
ſerved, and the citett of his atmoſphere at morning and 
evening is itritily compatible with truth and harmony. 


Mr. BACON. 


Joux Bacon, x. 4. This gentleman, like Mr. Proc- 
ron“, is an inſtance of the proficiency that may be effected 
without the aids of extrancous tuition ; thus is his preſent 
ſtate ſingularly honorable to himſelf, 


He 


* Mr. PxocToR was à native of Yorkſhire, and apprenticed to a 
mechanic. As an Artiit he was felt educated ; but his merit was fo un- 
zommon, that bis works would not have been diſteputable to the Grecian 
Ichool. He has been celebrated by the Preſident in his diſcourſes, as 
an caemplary aud mighty genius, Als /azon is the finelt piece of ſculp- 
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He worked, when young, at the artificial ſtone many. 
factory in Whitechapel, but in conſequence of his dawnins 
ability, was adviſed by Mr. Mos ER, (the original keeper ol 
the Royal Academy,) to remove to the weſt end of the 
Metropolis, where by the direct and inceſſant efforts of 
ſtudy and practical application, he became foremoſt in the 
rank of national ſculptors. 

He got the premium of go guineas at the Arts and Sciences, 
for his emblematic figure of the Oer Ax, . 

Dr. Manx Hu, the preſent Archbiſhop of York, was ſo 
highly pleaſed with his figure of Narciſſus, which was ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy, that he fought the Artiſt at 
his houſe in Wardour-{treet, and with all that glow of kind- 


nels which warms the liberal heart of the Metropolitan, 


engaged him to do a buſt of his Majeſty ; which Mr. Ba- 
cox executed to the ſatis faction of his good patron and the 
Auguſt Original. It is reported that he had never worked 
in marble previous to that undertaking : this circumſtance 
led to his E employed by the Parliament and the City, 
to raiſe fabricks to the memory of Lord Chnarhau: he had 
2,000 guinees for each. 

When I look around me for a leading proof of Mr. Ba- 
cor's abilities, 1 naturally recur to the monument in Weſt- 
miniter Abbey: and I am unhappy to oblerve that the en. 
ecution of this maily pile does not correſpond with my hope 
or the honor of the country, as far as the polite arts are 
involved. I have conſidered the fepulchre with due atten- 
tion, and muſt coafeſs that the more I ſurveyed it the more 
I was diſfatished: the projecting arm of Lord Chatham is 
too long; the proportions of the River God (for it may be 
Neptune, or the Thames, or Fleet Ditch, as far as ſymbols 
are concerned,) though coloſſal, are unchaſte, and the 
knee, which bending obtrudes upon the fight, is too unde- 
termined and too much rounded for the fatteſt ſubject ima- 
ginable in that poſition ; the draperies, generally ſpeaking, 
zre hard, and are reconcileable only in their folds, to coarſe 
woollen or blankets ; the foot of the receding leg of the 
Britannia muſt be thirty inches in length, to agree with the 

palpable 
by tis ow ' horſes. would have become a point of national itudy; but, alas! 
ne daſhed it to pieces id a fit of deſpair, as he could not procure fifty 
pounds for the fublime labours of twelve months. He was preparing 
{or a journey to Rome, but his tke-n ſorrows had ſo worn his heart, 
that he Prematurely periſhed, and Gicd, like Ralle, in the meridian 
ot his days, but lull of honor, 


ute ever done by a native of Britain; and h.s gronp of Dion de devoured 
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palpable direction of the tilia in that limb. I am mortifiet 
to believe that our viſitors of taſte from the Continent 
ſhould be induced by the celebrity of the ſubjett, to regard 
this ſtructure as a ſpecimen of Britiſh genius in the province 
of fculpture: the ſepulchral abſurditics of Ryſvrack and old 
Kent are ſcarcely leſs admirable. 

In the management of the figure of Lord Chatham, Mr, 
Bacon appears to have been fcrupulouſly attentive to the 
aſcribed imbecilitiesof his frame; which is an unpardonable 
error, as he ſhould have wrought his ſemblance, when in 
the zenith and full bloſſom of his ability. This ſtatue bears 
the evident marks of ravages made by a chronic enemy, 
which, though it be the truth of nature, is an abſurd choice 
of time and circumſtances, to explain that unwelcome truth; 
he ſhould have ſeemed as the firm delegate of Jove and 
Virtue; and, in a certain degree, as ſoaring above mortal 
infirmity. - 


— 


6% Comely, and in ad 
Rais'd, as of some great matter to begin. 
As when of old some orator renown'd 
In Athens, or free Rome, where cloquence 
Flourish'd, since mute, to some great cause address'd, 
Stood in himself collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audlenet g'er the tongue.“ 
It is more immediately within the province of the ſculytor 


* 


to excite ſurpriſe than the painter; and that ſtatuary who 
cannot in a comprehenhve group, cither allegorical or hiſto- 
rical, burſt upon the fenſes, and ſuddenly alarm them into 
an agitation terminating in wonder, falls far fort of excm- 
plifying the ſublime principles ot his art, 

His group of Hercules and Atlas, in the act of alternately 
ſupporting the globe on the Obfervatory at Oxford, does 
him great credit; it partakes of the ipirit of Donatello“; it is 
worked in Portland ſtone: this is one of his laſt and molt 
perfect productions. 

In defiaace of the indigeſted authority of Voltaire, I wil? 
inſiſt that France, in the proudeſt days of her Monarchy, 
never produced a ſculptor of high merit, or one who could 
2 thoſe encomiuras which EE has lo laviſhly, and in- 
judiciouſly beſtowed upon Faaxcis Gikanbox, who 19 
quoted as the flower ot their iculptors, I have {furveyed, 

with 

* Dorato, called Donatella, was born at Florence, in 138g, and died 
in 1466: was a ſculptor al immense genius, and may pe taid to he ons 
ot thole who originally beamed upon the dark ages; and it is atlertod, 
@pencd the gates el day to MCH Angeio ! 
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with particular attention, his Baths of Apollo at Verſaities; 
and his tomb of Cardinal Richelieu, in the Church of the 
Sorbonne at Paris, and could diſcover none of thoſe true 
and beautiful traces of art, to juſtify the vain idea of the 
ſatyriſt of Ferney, that GizazDox equalled the ancients in 
grandeur of imagination and correctneſs of execution. 1 
ſhall here remark, that I think the prevailing genius of 
England and France is manifeſted in few inſtances more thart 
in ſculpture; the productions of the Britiſh Artiſts being 
generally too ſombrous, clumſy, and overcharged with 
mulcle ; while thoſe of the Gallic Artiſts are generally too 
Iight, and convey that air of frivolity, in ſome degree, 
which charatteriſes them in nearly all their movements. 
The moſt reputed of our ſtatuaries make all their female 
adults Amazonian, andthe moſt celebrated ſtatuaries among 
the French make them all apparently as agile as dancers, or 


of ſuch delicate proportions, that they might riſe from the 
| baſe 


% On the light fantastick tot.“ 


Every marble figure ſhould be fo exquiſitely wrought, as 
[ | to lcem like a living body, from the Birfice of which tne 
| blood had been ſuddenly and totally driven; the muſcles 
- ſhould be {ſo cunningly worked, that their origin and in- 
ſertion ſhould be readily aſcertained, and the eye ſo tho- 
roughly deccived, as to believe that the knitting of the 
limbs would be obedient to any violence of exertion, with- 
out breaking or ſhivering the component parts; its apt for- 
mation ſhould ſcarce admit a doubt but that its prominences 
would yield to the flight impreſſion of a lady's finger; it 
| ſhould be lo happily conſtructed as to occafion a temporary 
oblivion of truth in the obſerver, who might gaze himſelf 
into an entire deception, and eventually raarvel that the 
figure he contemplates is durab : all this could Puibias, 
PrRAxITELES, Scor As, and CrtomeNnEs eſſect; and he 
who cannot 1s either denicd the fine talents appropriate for 
a ſtatuary, or too indolent ts refine and exerciic the envied 
powers of his nature, | 
True genius is plaſtic and ramifying, and greatly de- 
pendent for the acquiſition of dignity, upon the cool and 
or” reſtraining powers of the judgment, When a young man's 
life is dedicated tothe higher regions of ſtudy, and he withes 
to be conipicuons for the arrangement and application ot 
rare faculties, there is no danger ſo much to be avoided as 
the powerſul attrattion of bold fallacy, Which iavolves, in 
; 175 
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its propelling force, all thoſe enervating captivations, which. 


may be embraced by vulgar minds without much abaſe- 
ment, but cannot by the honourably ambitious without 
ruin of character. They who wiſh to be chronicled as ex- 


emp lary, muſt hold nothing as eſtimable but what is unal- 
tcrably beautiful and true, 


— 
Mrs. ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. T 


This accompliſhed and ſingular Lady is a native of Ger- 
many; ſhe ſtudied the finè Arts at a very early period. 
At the age of twenty-five ſhe viſited England, and, con- 
ſidering her age and ſex, burſt upon the hemiſphere of paint- 
ing as a luminous wonder, as independent of her immediate 
profeſſional qualifications, ſhe can communicate he: ſenti- 
ments in {even languages, and is an adept in Muſick ; con- 
netting her beauty with her knowledge, and her ſweet diſ- 
poſition with both, ſhe is perhaps the moſt faſcinating wo- 
man in Europe. In che year 177; ſhe viſited Dublin, and 
was hoſpitably entertained by the Nobility, and particularly 
Mr. TisDALL, then Attorney-General, at whole houſe ſhe 
refided, and exerciied her talents, 

It was her luckleſs fate to be deceived into marriage by 
a Valet de Chambre of the name of Kauf uAN, who paſſed 
with her for a Saxon Count, but upon a developement of 
the truth, ſhe purchaſed her emancipation, but never re- 
gained her own eſteem. At this period NatHanitr DANCE 
was ſighing at her feet, and rejected ;—ſhe is ſaid to have 
qualified this repulſion, on the hope of becoming Lap y 
RevnoLDs; but the cold Preſident was too abitratted in 
thought for the intereſts of the Paphian boy. After prac- 
tiſing for ſeveral years in London with great ſucceſs, {nc re- 
tired to Rome,“ where ſhe condeſcended to wed Mr, ZU c- 
C141, an inconſiderable Artiſt, but a worthy man. 


2 C 01 ſider- 


* The late worthy Lord Camelford united to a fine taſte in the polite 
Arts, a patriotic detire to promote them in England ; he exerted himſelf 
much with the Legillature, to procure for Britiſh Artiits returning irom 
their ſtudies abroad, the free importation of their works and caſts from 
the antique :---this deſirable objett he had nearly completed, when his 
lamented death deprived the Arts and Artiſts of their common friend. 
It does honor to the judgment and public {pirit. of Prince Augustus, that 
he became the unſolicited protettor of this cauſe, and by his intericrcnce 
procured the indulgence 'n gueſtton,---His Royal Highnels returning to 
Rome, communicated to each of the Engliſh Actitts, a printed copy > 
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Conſidering this Lady, as an Artiſt, ſhe is too meritori- 
ous to be unhonored, yet too indefinite to be exemplary : 
ſhe is tolcrably well acquainted with the antique, but ther 
is not ſufficient for an Hiſtorical Painter. Her fancy does 
not teem with variegated images, though what it generates 
is alluring : to be candid, her deſigns are ſo hmilar, that to 
lee one, is to know all. The greatneſs-of- Rafaclle was 
evinced by the variety and application of his characters, as 
is evident in the cartoons, Fle was unlike Mr, Ws and 
Mr, CorzEv, who are uniformly pourtraying one old _ 

arc 


ſtating the particulars of what had been obtained forthem, in conſcquencs 
of which he was preiented with the following Addreſs : 


Addreſs from the Engliſh Artiſts in Rome, to his Royal Highneſs Prince 
Auguitus 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highnels, 

The Engliſh Artiſts rehdent in Rome, with ſentiments of the warme? 
gratitude, for the recent inflance of cundefcenſion they have receive. 
trom your Royel Highucts, beg leave to approach you with this pup!:c 
telti mony of their acknowledgments, 

Your Royal Highnels's generous interpoſition in procuring for us the 
free admiſſion imo England of our own works, is deeply impreſſed on 
our minds, nor are we leſs ſenſible of the obliging manner in which you 
have been pleaſed to communicate to us the reſult of your exertions. 

Permit us to exprels the happineſs we feel in your Royal H:ighneſs's 
untoliched adoption 01 our caule, and the flattetting conhidence we derive 
from 1t, of the continuation 6: your patronage to the fine Arts: they 
have been planted in E. gland by your IIluſtrious Father; they will be 
indebted to your Royal Highnefs for engratting on them the purity of 
ancient taſts, and with che benign influence of your Royal Houle, we 
may hope is ice thein flouriſh with the ſame vigour under the glorious 
Confſticution which we? enjoy, as they did in the moſt celebrated ages of 

May vou Royal Highneſs long protect and encourage the Arts, ſo be- 
neo! to ine Commercial intereſts of our Country, fo conducive to ut; 
glory, iv cliewial io ihe wellare of focicty, 


We have the honor to be 
Your Koval Highneſs's 
Mott obedient and obliged Servant:, 
Gavin Hamiltcn John Flaxman 
Ja mes Nen ay fonn Deare 


james Foules 

Joby James Rouby 
1% mas Pye 
Francis Sand vs 
Alexander Day 
Archibald Skerviag 
John Frearſon 
William Theed 
tlenry Howard 
Times Durno 


Rome, April 20, 1794. 


Hug Robinſon 
Chriſtopher Hewetſon 
George Hadfield 
George Auguſtus Wallis 
William C. Ottley 
Richard Weitm acat 
Charles Grignon 
Robert Fagan 

Guy Head. 
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and-one young womans! The females which her harmc- 
nious, wi ſhackled Ty ſuggeſts, are all caſt in a Circ a{lt- 
an mould, which deſtroys the neceſſary truth of character, 
as much as the {quabby, ſwag- bellied wives of Rubens, whom 
he bas obtruded as Graces and Deities. Thoſe who are 
ambitious to delineate hiſtorical facts, ſhould be exc ecdingly 
attentive to national lineaments, as well as national drapery. 

Though Mrs. Kautraman has convinced the world that 
ſhe poilefles much grace, ſhe has not convinced them that 
ſhe poſſeſſes much truth, Her children are not rotund, fubby, 
2nd dimply, but {lender and juvenile. Framingo ind Guer= 
cino have given us the true character ol infauts, which Mrs, 
KAurFrMAN never underſtood, 

{ have not ſeen the works of any female, who could 
draw the human hgure correctly, their htuation in ſociety 
and compulſive delicac y, Preve nts them from ſtudying mdi- 
ties, and comparing thoſe ſtudies with muſcular motion, 
though without ſuch aid, they cannot do more than this 
lady has effected, wh: ich is, to defhon pretty faces 9d 
gr. ceful attitudes, without any authority from Natur: to 
warrant the tranſaction ; or to ſpeak more plainly, to oer 
the blan0:tthments of falſhood, as an apology for neceflary 
knowledge. 

Her draperies are generally erroncous. and have been co- 
ied from the old e pedient of the French scheol, which is 
to clothe the lay " ure with gamp brown paper ; but this 
meaſure 15 wrong, as it makes the tolds too nuimetou , and 
00 abrupt, and whully azthmilar to what would be pro- 
duced by any ſpecies of linen; and to fuppole Bacchants 
and Wood Ny ymphs eternally habited in light filks, would 
be prepoſtcrous and eblurd. 

There are perions who have madly affirmed that ſhe is 
equal to Correg as but % fuch wiiters 1 diſdam to y 
When Poludore Hirgil declared that Rajaille was qua to 
Apellea, he committr :d a violence on his owr: chataiter, as a 
critic, though not perhaps upon probability aid the rea- 
{on is, that the belt 1 works of the Greek were deitroyed, 
bi RASH the moi}. excellent pieces of the diene Roman were 
extant, and open to common admiration. It was cqueity 
inconſiſtont in putting He of Venice i! Competition 
witn Rafuelie. This exc iuve incenſe is of rod by chte 
weak and milguided perſons, who expeftt tat the extrava- 
gance of their partial, ties ſhould be warte ed by a popular 
wgoriement, and by being mus wildly zcaldcus, often rey 
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the foundation of a fair fame, by awakening cavillers to 
queſtion eyen thoſe points of merit, in the Profeſſor, which 
had been previouſly conſidered as admiſſible. There are 
few acknowledged enemies more deſtructive in their ma- 
lignity, than an intemperate and injudicious defender often 
proves, by labouring to make that appear as gigantic which 
is in verity but of common magnitude, and advancing aſ- 
ſertions with boldneſs, which are obliged to recede with re- 
luctance from the teſt of ſevere truth, 


Mr. FUSELI. 


FuszLI, R. A. is a native of Switzerland: when 
he came over to England he was patroniſed or rather be- 
friended by Mr. Ca DbELT, the bookſeller: his firſt intentions 


were manifeſted by publiſhing ſeveral treatiſes, and it was 


underſtood that he meant to profess literature and not paint- 
ing. 

He exhibited his virgin eſſay with the Society of Artiſts, 
at the Lyceum, in the Strand; who continued as a reſpett- 
able body ſeveral years after the institution of the Royal 
Academy, | 

Nature has beſtowed upon Mr. Yusz11 a vivid though 
wild imagination; were 1 to fay unequivocally that his 
thoughts were ſublime, I ſhould err againſt truth, and were 
I to deny that he did not occaſionally approach to the ſub- 
lime, I ſhould be equally falſe. To be explicit, he is a rare 
animal, poilefling more than ordinary gitts,. with lets than 
ordinary judgment; the ardour and enthuſiaſm of his fingu- 
lar fancy intemperately burſts over the boundaries of pre- 
ſcription ; the richeſt productions of his pencil are calculated 
for the ages of romance, as he contrives to givea ſomething, 
more agreeable to the fiery conception of an inflamed Knight, 
than the ſober expectations of philoſophy ; and though it is 
conveying a moſt enviable compliment, he is the moſt able 
man, in my opinion, who ever exiſted, that could as an 
Artiſt, do what SHAKESPEARE did as an author, that is 
give to airy nothing, 

A local habitation and a name,' 
by creating bipedal, extranatural beings, whoſe ſeeming 
form and agency cxcite aſtoniſhment but not dilguſt. 

This gentleman bears the fame analogy to hiſtorical pain- 
ters as humour bears to wit; he is among Artiſts what the 
hetitious Man is among Poets, an inſtance to prove how very 

irre- 
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irreconcileable we may be to common ſenſe, and yet have 
a nameleſs charm for the million, which defies the power 
of description: but though the childiſh tinſelled incongru- 
ities of Can are pertinacioully upheld by ſome Scots, and 
the equivocal monſters of Mr. FusEL1, by ſone deranged 
connoiſſeurs in this metropolis, yet will the gloom of fin- 
gularity in each, be in future diſſipated, by the genial beam 
of reaſon. When he paints an object imagined beyond the 
boufidaries of nature, I think he is occationally highly ſuc- 
ceſsful; but when he {ubititutes ſpirits for human beings, 
and expects them to paſs muiter, as mere mortals, effecting 
mortal purpoſes, I begin to doubt the health of his mind. 
As truth is unalterable, ſuch liberties cannot be juſtifted, 
If Rayrnasr is admirable, Fust t is not. If Nicuoras 
| Povss1x underſtood the right of compoſition, the eccentric 
Artiſt. under conſderation does not. It is the peculiar boaſt 
of us that SnAK rA E could delineate the natural and 
reternatural with equal effect upon the organization of à 
judicious audience; but if he had unluckily attempted to 
be more than a mortal, poſſeſſing not more than the hack- 
neyed powers of humanity, his memory would be attended 
with ridicule, inſtead of unlimited honor. There is no 
correct judgment that will admit of excclies in deſign where 
the illuſtration of hiſtory is dependant upon the fancy of the 
painter; we naturally recur from the page to the print or 
the painting, and if the analogy is imperfect, turn away 
with ſentiments of diſappointment, if not contempt, From 
the contour of Mr, Fusti1's figures, ſpeaking generally, I 
ſhould imagine that his nurſe had been proverbially ſfupere 
ſtitious, and that goblins and demons had been brought for- 
ward to embarraſs his growing mind; he leems eternally on 
fairy ground or in the Tartarcan abodes, and without heit 
tation departs on all poſſible occaſions from the human ana- 
tomy — its common attributes. Yet I will not have it ad- 
mitted that Mr. Fus zi wants genius, though the extrava- 
gance of his conception outruns the modelty of ſimple truth: 
were SALVATER Rosa's underſtanding disjointed, I ſhould 
expect a ſimilar production from his pencil with thoſe ] have 
ſeen of Mr. FosEIIH; and as ſupreme genius is nearly allied 
to madnels, I truſt theſe obſervations will not bear that 
complexion of {ſeverity to the judicious which the envious 
will be eager to diſcover, 
Though it works to a reduction of our individual dignity, 
I cannot avoid obſerving, that genius is of fuck a doubtful 
; nature 
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3 
nature that we receive ninety-nine ideas ere we engender 
one; yet the ſlovenly man ot genius is disregarded, when 
the ſedulous imatator of previous excellence is greatly prized 
and particularly recompenſed. 'Thetest ofa perfect picture 
is manife{ted by the emotions of the heart. We fee to be 
deceived, but we fect to be gretified, 
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Mr. COS WAV. 


Ricuany Cos wav, g. A. was born at Tiverton, in De- 
vonſhire, where he was patroniſed by Dr. NEWIIE, and 
under whole kind auſpices, he made the firſt developement 
of his ability, 

In 1783 he married Mifs Marra Have cer, a native of 
Florence, where her father and mother, who were Iriſh, 
kept an Auberge. In the early part of her life ſhe was be- 
trothed to Dr. Pans0 5s, the Compoſer, who was enamour- 
ed of her while in Italy; but on her arrival in London, the 
Tufcan Daphne abandoned her muſical Apollo to deſpair, 
and wedded Mr. Cosway. The ceremony took place at 
the houſe of the late Mr. CIT RTANSI. This capricious lady 
has been the theme of much animadverſion; ſhe poſſeſſes 
great taſte both as an Artiſt and a Muſician ; yet to fpeak 
plainly ſhe has been thruſt too often upon the public eye, 
which is a ſituat ion none can bear long with credit, but thoſe 
who arc unequivocally pure and luminouſly endowed, 

Mr. Cos way has been tco much in the habit of culling 
from his port-tolio the moſt beautiful iketches of the Caracci, 
and applying them to the perſon:fication of himſelf and his 
accompliſhed Manna, Iheſe meatures were generally con- 
fidered as a ſacrifice to oſtentation at the expence of his 
difcretion ; but vanity is a kind of laſe iviouſneſs of the mind, 
which is ſeldom terminated but in the ruin of its own ſource. 

His muſe is not of that chaſte and ſober fort which can 
gratify the ſenſes long, after the firſt effects of captivation 
are weakened by the judgment. His manner, or rather the 
manner he has adopted from others, partakes more of the 
beautiful than the noble. He has ſtudied molt rigorouſly 
in his time, but thoie ſtudies have been too much directed 
to the accompliſhment of trifles, and have involved more of 
a feminine than a masculine ambition. As a Colouriſt he is 
fallacious : his tints are not fo harmonious as ature, but 
are more glaring and uncongenial with the pure principles of 

optics. 
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optics. Mr. Coswar ſeems to have imbibed the notion that 
he can make an objett prettier even than truth: this is a 
modern kind of lunacy, but not uncommon. Many of our 
junior Artiſts copy the works of a great Maſter fo intenſely 
as if they beheved that it was poſſible for an eminent Painter 
to be ſuperior to Nature he erſelf: this is a moſt, abominable 
ſpecies of ſtudy : it is paying a greater compliment to man 
than to God: it is a sort of blaſphemy on canvaſs, and marks 
equally the folly and the arrogance of the Profe for, 

It 1s particularly to be regretted, When ſuch men as Mr. 
Cos wAx are meretricious in their habits; inaſmuch as he 
has the ruinous ability to makeeven his faults in ſome degree 
attractive, by the accompanying graceiulneſs which he can 
diſplay even in the commition of the moſt dangerous errors. 
There is a lort of caſuiſtry in painting as w ell as argument, 
which cunningly managed, will ſeduce the half-obſervant 
from the plain laws of modeſt propriety. His works are 
ipecious but not true: he is a lach but a ſophiſticated 
Painter. I would rather have an inch of canvals covered 
by the ſimple pencil of Paul Potter, thana yard embellithed 
by this ſpirited deceiver. 

Mr. Coswa 1s. as a Miniature Painter, What RE YNVOUDS 
was in his mightier capacity: he has acquired from the con- 
templation of the beſt Maſters, the habit of giving dignity 
to inſigniicance and grace to ruſticity : he has more analogy 
in his labours with the antique, than any of his compeers 3 
Hut I think his attempts at Ititorica] Painting are nearly 
abortive. Upon cyutderation Ido not conceive it probable, 
that any Miniature Paniter who has paſſed the meridian ol 
his day in flattering, with a l:centious pencil, the rouged 
beauties of a Court, can (when theſe habits of fallehood are 
conhrmec) turn his imagination in the evening of his life, u 
the truc repreſentation of ſeches, where Nature muſt be 
depicted a, unadulterate, variegated, and expreſhve. 19 
an eye ſo debauched by extranatural tinis and affected atti- 
tudes, as every Miniature Fainter's in this Capital muſt 
be, no pert of implic: ty can be comple tely lov ely tt 26 
w:th them as with repenting COUrteZzans, all their movements, 
even conicquent to the renunciation of a perpetratca fault, 
will occaſionally {mack of the origine! fin, 

There was a period when he was me: atally convulſed 
with the horrors of a j*.ond ſight; then he delivered termons 
week!y upon Chir mant icat aphoriſms; and delineated with 


the accuracy of magic, the good and evil lines of humanity, 
and 
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and became an adept in the Orphean Art“: he wüs à bigot 
m the faith of Geof Fauſtus, and Margery Shipton ; when 
he wanted a lodging he calmly aſcended to the third 
houfe, and ſojourned and feaſted among the ſtars: I ſhall 
conclude theſe memoirs of Mr. Cos war by affirming, that 
no man poſſeſſes the liberal merit of endeavouring to elevate 
the characters of his rivals in a greater degree than himſelf : 
ke is gentlemanly in his demeanor, and kind in his princi- 
ple; yet every admirer of. genius muſt regret, that a phi- 

nthropift ſo eager to confer a benefit upon his neighbour, 


mould have his mind ficklied over with a ſuperſtitious dread, 


AF . 
that, for the honor of our ſyſtem, ſhould be only viſible in 
an old woman. | 

. Mr. 

The Orphean Science, or the Art of Preſtiges, as adminiſtered ow 
me Ancients, in the days of Sorcery, enabled the Philoſopher to subje 
to his will, the action of every animated, organized being, or indivi- 
dual, as likewiſe of all other ſubſtances, ſuch as ſtones, minerals, &c, 
&c. contributing to produce the moſt ſurpriſiug phanomena. 

Such a necromancer could produce wonders, and excite the greateſ. 
aftoniſhment ; he could prove the origin of human errors, as originating 
from the ſenſes, which may be ſo exalted, and deluded, as to make 
mortals ſenſible of objects perfectly unconnefted with thoſe very ſenſes : 
ke could ſhew the poſlibility of producing a Concert of many, from a 
fangle inſtrument ; as alfo of ſubjecting the other organs to illuſions equal- 
ly wondertul ; he could charm away maladics, and tranquiliſe a broken 
keart. He could call from the ſepulchre into inſtantdneous exiſtence, any 
xequired object, and make the duſt of the amediluvian world commu» 
nicable; he could expand the heart of avarice, and bephilter the broth 
of virginity. He could prove, to demonſtrat on, that the internal, as 
well as the external ſenſes, can be brought to a degree of perfection, 
which it is impoſhble tor man to arrive at in his natural ſtate; and that 
every individual ſenſe can ſo far be rendered evergetic, as to ſupply the 
Place of all others; and make it evidently plain, that Man, together with 
all other animals, have but one ſingle ſeuſe, that of feeling, of which 
the others are mere modifications, productive of agreement and harmony 
amongſt the other ſuppoſed ſenſes, and refer to the ſoul its various affec- 
tions, in a due proportion with the diſcor dance deſtructive of that above- 
mentioned harmony. 

But with regard to the internal ſenſes, which conſtitute the third har- 
monic Octave, anſwering to the Diapaſon of the firſt of the Microcoſm, 
the Philoſopher could so for operate by the Hermetic Art, and the 
Science of taliſmans, as to lull hep the external ſenſes, and incorpo- 
rate man in a proper relation, not only with all orgeniſed individuals 
belonging to the inferior or ſenſible World, but alſo with the ſpirits of 
man, and other intellectual beings, called by him the Superior World. 
The individuals ſubjected to theſe extatic raptures acquire, whilſt la- 
douring under thera, ſentimentgyof preſcience ; they diſcover the thoughts 
of thoſe who are put in relation with themſelves, {ec whatever is tranſ- 
acted at a diſtance, and become endowed with uaiverſei knowledge, to 
Juch a degree as to be able to ſpeak veritably upon the moſt abitruſe 
objects, as it they had ſtud ied them iu academic groves for ages ! !! 
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Mr. HUMPHRVYS. 


Oz tas HumvyHnYs, R. A. is a native of Honiton, in De- 
vonſhire, a diſtinguiſhed County, to which the admirers of 
genius have been indebted for a RR V NOV in painting, and 
a Jacxs0N in mulick, 

The earlier profeſſional efforts of Mr. Humrurys were 
regulated by a Mr. CorLLtins, who painted miniatures at 
Bath, and was, in his time, in high repute. Ere Mr, 
Hunruxxs had acquired a ſufficient portion of excellence 
to depend upon himſelf he viſited the metropolis, and ſtudi- 
ed drawing with Mr. Pazs, who kept a ſchool for deſign 
near Beaufort Buildings, in the Strand. 

The firſt pifture by which he gained celebrity was an ex- 
ome miniature portrait of John, the Porter of the Royal 

cademy ; which the King purchaſed for 100 guineas ; after 
that cvent he was — to make alikeneſ: of the Queen, 
which was exceedingly admired. At this period he con- 
ccived the idea that his eyes were not ſtrong enough to ſus- 
tain the kcen and ſevere duties of miniature painting, and 
in conſequence formed the reſolution of going to Rome, to 
ſtudy the principles of oil painting, and the calm beauties 
of the antique; but he did not fucceed equal to the wiſhes 
of his admirers. 

On his return to England he was invited to the Eaſt In- 
dies, where he remained four years, and realized a hand- 
some fortune, but was compelled to return from a decay of 
his health. 

On his arrival from the oriental world he was engaged by 


the Dux r of Doss zr, to paint a Cabinet with likeneſſes of 


the Duke's anceſtors ; but when he had finiſhed neat ly fifty, 
in a fine ſtyle, his eyes became ſo weakened by inceſſant 
application as to induce him to relinquiſh the labour. Since 
the reſtoration of his viſion he has adopted crayon painting, 
which is a facile purſuit, which no eminent genius will 
prattice willingly, 


Mr. WILSON. 


RICHARD Wirlsow, R. A. Was a native of Wales: he ſtu- 
died originally under Hupson, and purſued portrait pain- 
ting until he was ſent to Rome; where his frequent con- 
templation of the ſcrene beauties of the environs of Ttvoli 


excited him to forego the mealurement of the human fi- 


gure, and wander ſequestered from ſociety, among the hills, 
the vales, and lakes of claſſic note. On his return to Lon» 


don he began to embody his ſtudies, and ſurpriſed the world 
R | with 
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with his Niobe, and Celadon and Amelia; which were exc- 
cuted in a ſtyle equally novel and ſatisfactory. 

It was the misfortune of Mr. W1150N that he poſſeſſed 
more modeſty than is profitable for any agent in this conta- 
minated zra; and this dread of incquality propelled him to 
abſent himſelf, too frequently, from the rich and titular part 
of mankind, and mingle with his profeſſional brethren at 
the Turk's Head Tavern, Gcrard-ſtreet, Soho; the common 
rendezvous, at that period, for all the metropolitan Artiſts 
who poſſeſſed ability approximating to renown. It was his 
good fortune, in the evening of his life, to be appointed li- 
brarian to the Royal Academy; but ſinking into a ſtate of 
ſecond childhaod, he was rendered unkt for the ſtation, 
when the King generouſly allowed him an annuity, from 
his privy purſe; with which he retired into Montgomery- 
ſhire, and there terminated a being, unpropitious, though: 
honored, and miſerable, though virtuous. 

His choice of nature was ſingular and admirable: in his 
more finiſhed pictures, he united the force and fire of Salua- 
tor Roſa with the delicacy of Claude Lorrain: and it was his 
peculiar excellence to have leſs of that ruinous tendency 
which is called manner, in the diſtribution of objects, than 
any other Landſcape Painter of this age. His breadths have 
an aptitude and force above all rivalry. His viſion was leſs 
jaundiced by prejudices, and he viewed his ſcenery and fi- 
gures more cunningly and deeply than his competitors, It 
has been objetted to him, that he was ſlovenly, inaſmuch as 
he painted more for effett than preciſion ; and to become 
grand, forgot or diſdained the littleneſſes of the art, He 
conceived his ſubject even with as much dignity of mind as 
Claude, though he failed to equal him in the harmony and 
mellowneſs of his tints. His pencilling was deciſive, and 
though rough, had many captivations. He was mighty ang 
charming, though negligent. He poſſeſſed a bold and impe- 
tuous genius, When he committed his thoughts to the can- 
vass, he may be rather {aid to have daſhed in his objects than 
accurately defined them ; yet he managed the combination 
with ſuch addreſs, as to delude the obſervant into a belief, 
that if nature was not exactly as he had pourtrayed her, it 
would be better if the were; that more abruptneſs would 


. make her more lovely, and that ſhe looked with more ma- 


jeſty when convulſed, than when pacific. 


Mr. GIPRIANI. 


I. B. CI RIANI, B. A. Was a native of Italy: in the earlier 
part of his life he quitted hi native ſoil, and after travelling 
| through 
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through a conſiderable part of Europe, settled in London, 
where he lived and died at a houſe in Hedge-lane, near 
Charing Croſs, 

Previous to the arrival of Mr. Cryxiani in Britain, our 
Artiſts were ſlovenly and incorreft in their repreſentations 
of the human figure : and it muſt be confeſſed, that even Sir 

AMES THORNHILL, Who was the moſt perfect H:iſtorical 
Painter we had before that period, was very inſufficient in 
that province of the art : but this elegant Italian introduced 
a ſtyke of correctneſs in the extremities, which has tended 
IP to improve our deſigns, and excite a ſpirit of ar- 

ent emulation : he opened the door of enquiry after truth, 
in drawing, more broacly than any man had done before 
him, in this Country, It was, notwithſtanding, the failing 
of CIr RIAN, that he made his figures more agreably to his 
own ideas of human beauty than as they really are. Though 
it muſt be admitted tHat we are all wonderfully knit, there 
are few among us who are unexceptionable in their propor- 
tions: and he carried his ideas of perfection ſo ſar, as to deſ- 
troy that diverſity of character in his hiſtorical compoſi- 
tions, which is conftantly apparent in every Country where 
poverty and diſeaſe mult neceſſarily violate that form in men 
and women, which was originally inſtituted by nature. It 
is from this want of truth, that his compoſitions fail in mak- 
ing that general impreſſion upon the minds of obſervers, 
which is and has been attained by men of lefler talent, with 
more accuracy of attention to the human viſage. La Fage, 
who was bred a ſurgeon, would probably have diſguſted us 
with his affected difplay of anatomy, had he painted, and 
not made drawings. Bonarotti, with all his majesty of mind, 
was not unfrequently faulty on this head: he was too oſten- 
tatious of his knowledge of the mulcles, 

In the mechanical parts of the art, Mr. CirXIA&R I was 


not ſucceſsful : he aſſociated his objects too inartificially, 


and his colouring was more faulty than his conception. It. 
ſhould be regretted that he ſpent his time too much about 
trifles, The moſt remarkable of his performances are the 
works in chigro obſcuro, pn the walls and cielings of the Roy- 
al Academy, and his rape of Orithyea. He was employed 
by the Government, to repair the fine works of Rubens, at 
the Banqueting-houſe, Whitehall: for which he had three 
thouſand guineas, His deſign for the academic diploma will 
be an honorable teſtimonial of his knowledge, ſo long as 
the frail memorial of a print can oppoſe the ruin of time. 
I ſhall not arrange Mr. Ciek&1A/.1 as a great genius, 
though he was a great maſter; as his imagination was lets 
powerful 
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werful than his judgment : and it ſhould work as an high 
incentive to induſtry, in our modern ſtudents, to know, that 
he was principally indebted for his envied reputation ta his 
knowledge of the value of time. Every individual who 
wiſhes or expetts to become eminent, muſt conſider his 
TiME as the moſt important part of his property; it is the 
channel which under a proper navigation, leads ſmoothly 
to the port of honor; it is a ſort of univerſal patrimony, 
which is received by the creature from Omnipotence, in a 
greater or leſter portion; and they alone are wild: and happy, 
who uniformly marſhal it to the purpoſes of improvement 
and content. — 


Mr. STUEBS. 


GEORGE STUBBS, R. A. is the ſon of a reputable ſurgeon, 
and was born at Liverpool, in Lancaſhire. It is reported 
of him, that when a boy, he exceedingly delighted in ana- 
tomizing every order of animal, but more particularly the 
horſe, to which ſubje& he has fince devoted himſelf with 
the higheſt ſucceſs. 

Previous to the profeſſional emanations of this gentleman, 
we were lo barbariſed as to regard with pleaſure the works 
of Seymour! thereby giving to what was bad, a ſanction only 
due to merit. I do not believe an incapable Painter would 
have any encouragement to maintain his purſuit, if the com- 
mon perception of mankind were not ſo diſaſtrouſly * wan 
the adminiſtration of the ſenſes is expeRed to produce delight, 
and if that felicity can be received through a falſe medium, 
the vulgar are contented to be thus deceived, as they arc 
never ſolicitous to appeal tothe underſtanding, to analyſe or 
juſtify their groſs habitudes in thought and deed. | 

Perhaps it is not urging. too much to aver, that Mr. 
STuzns has done his nation honor, inaſmuch as he has be- 
come, by his genius and his reſcarches, the example of 
Europe, in his particular department. No Painter, whoſe 
works are now extant, had ſo complete a knowledge of the 
anatomy of the horſe; and the models of horſes, in ſuch 
parts of the antique works as I have ſeen, are far from be- 
mg rigorouſly true: Le Brun, Rubens, Cuyp, Wowvermans, 
and Redinger, had each a ſtrong idea of the appearance of a 
horſe, yet none of them were accurately acquainted with 
their organization: I have heard ſome perſons aſſert, that 
Mr. Girrix was equal to Mr. Srusss in this arduous ſtudy; 
but that is not the fact; Mr. GiLe1x may have more genius 
than Mr. Srugns, but he is certainly leſs ſtudied in the 
proportions of that noble animal, ak R 
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| Mr, BARRY, 


James Baray, R. A. is a native of Cork, in Ireland: he 
viſtted the capital of England in his youth, and was profeſſionally 
introduced to ſociety by Mr, STUAarxT, who was at that period 
publiſhing his Views of Athens, which were embelliſhed by the 
virgin pencil of Mr. BAR UA. -In the ſame year he went to Rome, 
under the protection of the Diletanti, and ſtudied in the Vatican 
and the Italian academies with particular induſtry.— At his return 
to Britain, he was warmly patroniſed by his countryman Mr. 
EpmunD Bux kk, who introduced him to Six Josnava REv- 
1NOLDS ; which laid the corner-ſtone of his appointment to the 
Profeſſorſhip of Painting, to which ſituation he was elected on the 
death of Mr. PENN. 

The moſt material wort Mr. Barxy has exhibited to mankind, 
are the ſeries of 3 which he painted for the Society of Arts, 
&c. in the Adelphi; they confiſt of fix pictures — Te Story of 
Orpheus, not treated according to poetical metaphor, but repre- 
ſented truiy, as the founder of Grecian theo: .gy ;—A Harvefs- 
Home, or thankſgiving to Ceres and Bacchus ;—The crowning of 
the Victors at Olympia ;==The Triumph of the Thames ;— The Diftri- 
bution of Premiums by the Society, in which are introduced various 
portraits; and the laſt and moſt perfect is Zly/um, or the ſtate 
of final retribution to the great and good, This picture is a com- 
poſition of ſolemn import, and muſt ever be confidered as the 
emanation of a comprehenſive and lettered mind. 

Mr. Bax RV has recently etched plates from this work, which 
he publiſhed by ſubſcription: they are executed with ſpirit ; and 
though not managed with the flow and force of Marc Antonio, are 
nevertheleſs very creditable to the talents of their author, | 

As a Lecturer, his manner is awkward, cold, and unimpreſſive; 9 
but his matter is intereſting, and fraught with information. Per- | 
haps there is no province of painting which Britiſh Artiſts com- | 
prehend ſo imperfectly as the doctrine of colours. It appears 
that if the moſt ſubtle among them can make an impofing and 
periſhable ſubſtitute with varniſhes, for the brilliancy of Rubens, 
or the ſolid pencilling and labour of Denner, they are contented. | 
They meanly 3 their pictures for immediate ſale, and 
not eventual admiration. I believe the colouring of the Venetian 4 
ſehool, which has been ſo much envied and applauded, was effected 
more by the uſe of thin and refined oils, than any other cauſe; 
at leaſt the commonly aſcribed cauſes are evidently delufive, as 
all efficient colours originate in gold, or filver, or iron, or lead; 
and all thoſe apparently derived from animal or vegetable ſources 
cannot be effective or durable, unleſs mingled or influenced by 


ſome of the orders of metals: but I confine this aſſertion to a 
8 palpable 
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palpable colour, as tints may be ſo modified and extended, as to 
envelope and deſtroy the parentzl hue. But, alas, we are fo 
thoroughly atmoſpheric and partially diſeaſed, that a man ma 
ſee truly in June, who cannot in November! And ſome are a 
confirmed in fallacy, as to be never accurate. Some have in- 
faſted, that the ſeveral diſtin ideas of colours, which enter by the 
eyes, are really different from each other, though at the ſame 
time reſembling.— Yet, after all our reaſoning, who can aſcertain 
what colour is, or is not ?* Whoever regards a glaſs luſtre muſt 
know, that as it 1s turned or moved, it preſents various and un- 
expected tints to the eye ; and, by a parity of idea, why may not 
the buoyant atoms ſo continually before our viſion, adminiſter a 
colour independent of our deſire or our inveſtigation ? The dif- 
ferent ſhades of colours are aſſuredly 2 of the original 
cauſe of the tint, and the light acting upon that cauſe. ice 
the Newtonian axiom is juſt, that every colour is manifeſted by 
light; but what that light is, the wiſeſt being I ever knew can- 
not conjecture. | 
Though Mr. BRV is, generally ſpeaking, intellectually ſu- 
rior to his brethren, he is not practically ſo—he appears to me, 
ike Czfar's mother, to conceive too powerfully for the ordinary 
methods of deliverance.— He is 1 . accurate in deſign, but 
never abſurd ;—he has all Michael Augelo's propenſities, with a 
{ſmall portion of his ſtrength z—he has more knowledge in his 
mind than his pencil —his thought is too ponderous for his 
mechaniſm, When he falls loweſt, it is in his labour to delineate 
what 
 *Il ya une harmonie & une diſſonance dans les eſpeces de couleurs, comme 
il y en a dans les tons de muſique: de mème que dans une eompoſition de 
muſique, il ne faut pas ſeulement que les notes y ſoient juſſes, mais encore 
_- dans Pexecunon les inſtrumens ſoient d'accord; & comme les inſtrumens 
e muſique ne conviennent pas toujours Jes uns aux autres; par example, les 
tuth avec l'hautbois, ni le claveſſin avec la muzette: de la meme maniere, 
il y a des couleurs qui ne peuvent Jemeurer enſemble ſans offenſer la vue, 
comme le vermillion avec les verds, les bleus, & les jaunes. Mais auſſi 
comme les inſtrumens les plus aigus ſe ſauvent parmi une quantite d'autres, 
& font quelque fois un tres bon effet: ainſi les couleurs les plus oppoſces, 
etant place es bien a propos entre pluſieurs autres qui font en union, rendent 
certains endroits plus ſenſibles, leſquels doivent dominer ſur les autres, & 
attirer les regards. 

Titien en a ui ainſi dans le tableau qu'il a fait du triomphe de Bacchus, cu 
ayant place Ariadne fur un des c6tez du tableau, & re pouvant pour cette 
raiſon la faire remarquer par les Eclats de la lumiere qu'il a voulu conſerver 
dans le milieu, lui a donné une echarpe de vermillion ſur une draperie bleue, 
tant pour la dEtacher de fon fond, qui eſt deja une mer bleue, qu'a cauſe que 
c'eſt une des principales figures du ſujet, fur laquelle il veut que Pcoeil ſoit attire. 
Paul Veronele, dans ſa Noce de Cana, parce que le Chrift, qui eſt la princi- 
pale ſigure du ſujet, eſt un peu enfonce dans le tableau, & qu'il n'a pu le faire 
remarquer par le brillant du clair-obſcur,' la vetu de bleu & de vermillion, 
atin que la vu ſe portat ſur cette figure, Felibien, Tome VI. 
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what conſtitutes beauty—his ideas are too rebellious to harmony, 
to admit the calm perſonification of beauty; its waters are too 
often ruffled for the purpoſes of reflection upon genuine loveli- 
neſs : all his nymphs are Bacchants, and, agreeably to my 
thought, there can be no female beauty, where the object is de- 
void of innocence of heart: a conſciouſneſs of guilt will deſtroy 
harmony in the moſt alluring combination of features that were 
ever arranged by nature; inaſmuch as it breathes an air of meretri- 
ciouſneſs in the geſture, and defiance in the eye. 

I have ſeen a ſpirited ſketch by Mr, Bax Rx, which be, in imi- 
tation of ſuch nerveleſs poets as Masen and Wax rox, - &c. 
called the Roſy Hours, This was a neat but weak perſonification 
of an ideal abſurdity. It ſliould be remembered, that the artiſts 
ot latter times have been pecuharly fond of noticing the Ray 
Hours; though it muſt be admitted, that appearances have been 
violently againſt the notion, that they have been eminently roſy 
or felicitous to them. The truth is, that we are all now either 
ſo fallen in our nature, or ſo unfortunate in our circumſtances, 
that the ſymbol of roſes to illuſtrate the hours is no longer ſuffer- 
able. I hope the next artiſt who undertakes to denominate their 
qualities, or array the Hours, will hang them round with the 
Flowers of Camonile, and not Reſes. 

He lives in a ſtate of apparent antipathy with the buſy world; 
compared with the many, he is a recluſe ; yet, though ſingu- 
lar, he is not moroſe ; and no man can be degraded by any habit, 
that does not make an inroad upon morality, or the well-being of 
his neighbour. The threſhold of his door in Caſtle- ſtreet is ſo 
little trodden by friendly viſitation, that rank blades of graſs iſſue 
between every ſtone ; and many a vagrant heifer wanders from 
Oxford. market to browle upon the herbage.— He does not hang 
his peace upon the fame hook with his viands.—-] believe he has 
ſo far ſublimed his nature by philotophy, as to deſpiſe an extra- 
neous appetite : he allays his hunger and his thirſt ; but ſcorns 
to promote a luxury appertaining to our vile;bodies,—His inan- 
ners are ſeemingly auſtere, but radically kind—it is an incruſtation 
on a gem! 

Mr. Bazzy invited Mr. Burke, a few years fince, to dine 
with him on beef ſteaks and porter; and literally made Mr, 
BvRKE cook the victuals, while he went to the ale-houſe for the 
beer. Perhaps he did this in imitation of Nicholas Poufſin, with 


whom a cardinal dined ; and obſerving that the artiſt had no ſer- 


vants, the prieſt was lamenting his ſituation ; when Ponuſin replied 
ſignificantly, that he was ſorry his eminence had any 
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Mr. RUSSEL. 


Joux RussgL, R. A. was born at Kingſton upon Thames; 
he ſtudied under Francis Coates, who was, perhaps, the beſt 
painter in crayons that was ever born ; he was infinitely ſuperior 
to Roſalba ; he had a more comprehenſive mind, and a finer taſte ; 
his portrait of the queen, ſrom which the unfortunate WiLL1am 
Wrnnxsz RYLAND engraved a print, as a companion to the king, 
after a © Hal by RamsAr, is the firſt example of the kind in 
the world. 

To inveſtigate the merits of miniature and crayon painters, is 
ſcarcely a toil worthy the pen of a biographer. There is no pro- 
vince of the polite arts fo thoroughly gulling and impeſing as 
crayon painting ; it captivates the vulgar eye, by a ſmoothneſs 
and gaudineſs whick ſhould render it diſguſting ; and even a bad 
artiſt may paſs-muſter in this purſuit, who would be ſcouted in 


any other. It requires a great portion of ſkill not to make the 


tints too gariſh for nature; and that ſpecies of knowledge no man 
poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree as Mr. Co Ar Es, and even he 


was not ſtrictly correct on this eſſential point. 


The chef Pauvre of Mr. Ruſſel is a child feeding a rabbit. 
T have ſeen two high-finiſhed portraits of the PIN cE of Warts 


and Mrs. WELLs, from the ſame author; but as he was not 


ilty of making an impreſſive likeneſs of either, I cannot arrange 
Nom as very creditable to his talents, 


In the laſt exhibition Mr, Russ l laboured to ſoar above him- 
ſelf, in a defign for a frontiſpiece to an Illuſtration of the Sexual 
Syſtem z it inyolved the buſt of Liunæus. At the pedeſtal was a 
Cupid, indicting the following expreſſive and explanatory lines 
with his arrow 


Ah! let not the oppreſſive huge Savoy 
Touch the ſoft fibres of yon female Plant, 
Like Polypheme on Galatea's breaſt ;) 
uch premature embraces 1 abhor. 
Oh! let the vegetative Maid alone, 
Nor watch her at the coming on of eve, 
When ſhe would naked lave amid the dew,” 


I muſt take this gecaſion to expreſs my complete diſapproba- 


tion of the unqualified uſes which are momentarily made of the 


ingenuity of the philoſophic Swede. Would it not 0z.:nd both 
Gods and men, to behold an F. R. S, crawling, in the blaze of 
day, upon his hands and feet, through the mazes of a flower 


garden, to operate as the he- bad to an Auricula, 28 up the 
mu 


be ex- 
ig to know, that, after 
hiding 


tticoats of a Tulip, to aſcertain the gender It 
'remely mortifying to the Vegetable War 
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hiding their amovrs ſo many thouſand years, they are now 
ſubject to the impertinent curioſity of every prying Naturaliſt, 
in the face of heaven; and that an impaſſioned Turnip cannot 
pay his devoirs to an Artichoke, or a Crab- tree te a Gooſeberry-bulh, 

at there are a thouſand m croſcopes directed to the ſcene ; not 
merely to diſcover, but moſt indelicately to aggrandize, that 
exertion which, according to my liberal opinion, ſhould be con- 
fidered as my ſtic, and held as facred ! 


Mr. SMIRKE, 

Rovenr Sulekk, R. A. This gentleman was originally ap- 
prenticed to a coach painter, and is a ſtriking proof how very dif- 
ficult it is, even with men poſſeſſing more than ordinary talents, 
to overcome thoſe habits which the mind, as it may be urged, 
weds, on her firſt ſtruggles, to gain the applauſes of the diſcerning 
part of ſociety. | 

The earlier efforts of Mr. Sutskx, as a public candidate for 
renown, were ſome ſmall oval defigns, illuſtrative of the leading 
ſcenes of Shake/peare's drama: theſe pieces were engraved by 
Mr. TAVvrox, and are not altogether ill conceived, though the 
executive part of the engraving, which was the organ through 
which I farmed my judgment, has not, I believe, amended the 
ideas of the painter; the nerve of the deſigns has heen conſide- 
rably relaxed by his graphic coadjutor ; but ſuch inſtances are 
not uncommon. It is a very debafing circumſtance to a painter, 
whea his labours are perverted by the ignorance and vanity of the 
engraver, who, not being qualified to copy with juſtneſs, debauches 
the beauty of the original, and totally removes the keen expreſ- 
fion and fine ſentiment prevalent on the canvaſs of the painter. 

The pernicious effects ariſing from a ductility of mind, are par- 
ticularly exemplified in Mr, SM1KKx's beſt productions, which all 
ſmack of the firſt principles of his education; and whether he 

aints on canvaſs or wood, the bard manner which all who exe- 
Late on coach pannels imbibe is evident, If I thought it impoſ- 
ſible to rid the conception of ſuch vile peculiarities, I would ceaſe 
to remark upon the irreſiſtible prejudice : but as I am convinced 
that our organization is equal to the complete overthrow of any 
abſurdity received through the medium of attainment, I ſhall not 
hefitate to reprove thoſe who ſuffer the falſe rudiments of a cor- 
rupted tuition to enchain the nobleſt energies of the underſtand- 
ing: though it be clear, that every painter is a manneriſt in a 
greater or leſſer degree, it is one of thoſe points of melancholy 
conviction, which, as hoſtile to human genius, ſhould be invariably 
oppoſed in practice; and this can be effectually done by ſtudying 
deeply, not ſuperficially, the cunning but beautiful varieties of 
| nature, 
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nature, who, in her multifarious operations, never made two pro- 
ductions even of the ſame gender unalterably ſimilar. Thus it 

ears, that to copy nature is to make all her claſſes of object: 
diſſimilar to each other in the ramifications, though not in the 
foundation or primordial features of their being. The vulgar and 
the inconſiderate cannot comprehend theſe neceſſary and refined 
diſtinctions of the duties of ſtudy ; the indolent and the ſelf-ſut- 
ficient will not : thus it appertains to the hunorably ambitious 
only to uplift themſelves, and become exemplary and eſtimable, 
by inceſſantly ſeeking after truth. 

I have ſeen ſome emblematic performances lately, upon the 
pannels of the carriages of the City Magiſtrates, which, inde- 
pendent of their want of a due portion of relievo, do Mr. SMirks 
credit ; but the doctrine of relief ſeems not to have made any 
material part of his ſtudy; in conſequence, his figures want th-c 
| rotundity eſſential for the purpoſe ot deceiving the eye. In the 
ieces which he has executed for the Shakeſpeare Gallery, and which 
e appears to have laboured to make his maſterpieces, there is, 
| notwithſtanding the ſubjects are of a vulgar tendency, too much 
| of the grote/pue for any exhibition of natural truth, where the 
| Agures are not ſtudiouſly ſelected from among the crippled and 
| | diſtorted members of tociety. Mr. Smirke has more of Hem- 
| Jirk than Hogarth in his imagination, and prefers the extravagant 
iſſue of misfortune, which moves our pity, to ovzre features, un- 
connected with depreſſion of thought, which excite our ridicule ; 
he ſeems to be ſomewhat too much indebted for his ideas to Cal. 
let's beggars, I have ſcarcely ever examined any of the recent 

roductions of this artiſt, without having my curioſity terminate 
in a regret, that ſo much correct execution ſhouid be proſtituted 
to enforce the embodying of a vulgar idea. 

Many artiſts of different nations, but particularly England 
and Flanders, appear to have thought that the kind of ſatirical 
perſonification which we denominate by the term þumour, con- 
fiſts only in violent expreſſion, and that when they are extremely 
unnatural, they are extremely comical and fatisfattory, Such 
have illaudably endeavoured to aſſimilate beſtiality with huma- 
nity, and valued themſelves upon their powers and addreſs, when 
they could make it in any degree apparent, that the viſage of a 
monkey, a bear, a horſe, or an owl, could approximate by ma- 
nagement to the likeneſs of our own kind. When ſuch arts are 
vied to give a ludicrous illuſtration of the Pythagorean ſyſtem, 
they are commendable on the ſcore of ingenuity, as applicable by 


prejudice ; but. when they are dragged and arranged upon the 
canvaſs to illuminate an hiſtoric event, which ſhould be ſeverel 
regulated by chaſtity of imagination, the judicious obſerver will 
turn away in diſguſt, As this debefing ſort of ſtudy polluted the 
taite of Leonardo da Finci, it ſurely cannot be highly profitable to 
Mr. Sui RR. The 


” 
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The intereſts of diſcretion and delicacy ſhould be as carefully 
preſerved in the movements of an hiſtorical painter as a moraliſt, 
Le Brun had a fiery and overbearing genius, but wanted that 
D noo which regulated the works of Nicholas Poustin. I am 
perſuaded that the celebrated Battles of Alexander by the former 
would excite more admiration among the undiſcerning parts of 
ſociety, than even the cartoons of Rafaelle ; becauſe the ſubjects 
are more ftriking and congenial with the immature expectation 
of a fettered and common mind. But we look in vain for that 
d'gnified ſobriety which is the fruit of deep thinking. There 
can be no true harmony of compoſition, when the fancy is more 
prevaſent than the reflection. Genius is to the underſtanding 
what the courſers are to the charioteer ; it is a power that cans 
not act with glory when unreſtrained by the checks of an inveſ- 
tigating ſpirit. To combine figures cf varied age and quality, 
and to beſtow upon each that ſeparate degree of interefl which 
is ſuitable to their ſeveral characters, and yet to order the coun- 
tenance and geſture of each ſo juſtly, that all ſhall be ſubſervient 
to the grand deſign, is not, nor cannot be, within the ſphere of 
ability of any, whoſe intellects are not enlarged and brightened 
by unceaſing ſtudy. 

That candidate for renown who would wiſh to become great, 
as an hiſtorical painter, muit endeavour, with a ſort of noble 
phrenzy, to leap over the barriers of humanity—he mult exer- 
ciſe his pencil with the deſires of an ambitious foul, and graſp at 
beautiful phantoms which he believes to be. There cannot be a 
doubt but that the imagination has been infinitely indebted to 
ſuperſtition ; and when the painters of the oltromontane ſchools 
exerciſed their fine talents in embodying the hallowed perſonages 
inſtrumental to the eſtabliſhment of their faith, it begat an en- 
thuſiaſm and undeſcribable ardour in their boſoms, which 2 
meaner theme unqueſtionably could not inſpire, 


Mr, HAY MAN. 


Francis HAYMAY, R. A. was the deſcendant from a reput- 
able family in the weſt of England; he originally ſtudied under 
Mr. RoztrT Brow, an inconſiderable painter of portraits, 
whoſe merits may be properly aſcertained by two mezzotinto 
prints of children, copied from his works by MACARDELL, 

In point of ſeniority, Mr. Hayman ſhould have been placed 
at the head of the Engliſh ſchool of Hiſtorical Painters ; and the 
more eſpecially of the preſent Royal Academicians, of whom he 
may with propriety be conſidered as the father: it is neceſſary to 
note, that he was the firſt librarian of the Royal Academy ; he 
was appointed to this fituation, with its emoluments, in $onfide- 
ration 
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ration of his bodily infirmities, which in the evening of his life 
preſſed him hardly: he died a martyr to the gout, and his death 
was fincerely regretted by all who had the felicity to kaow him. 

Frank Havman poſſeſſed all the Ry of youth to his 
Faſt hour, much ſterling ſenſe, and an agreeable pleaſant manner, 
which early introduced him to an intimacy with the box w:ivants 
of the age in which he lived; among the reſt FrzETwoop, then 
manager of Drury-lane Theatre, paid him particular attention ; 
he in a manner domeſticated himſelf with him, painted his ſcenes, 
and after his death married his widow. 

HAYMAN ſeems to have modelled his manner in the old En- 

liſh ſchool : a rough blunt fincerity beſpoke the man: he poſ- 
ed a large fund of good humour, with ſomething more than a 
common portion of wit; and had ſo much poignancy of ſatire in 
his compoſition, as to make his enemies afraid of his force: even 
Hogarth was ſo ſenſible of this, that he always ſoftened down his 
accuſtomed ſnarlings againſt the ancient maſters when in the pre- 
ſence of HAYMaN, who, though denied the advantages of 
an Italian pictorial education, uniformly paid the higheſt com- 
pliments to the merits of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the reſt of 
that illuſtrious groupe; and had he poſſeſſed thoſe privileges 
which his pupil Nathaniel Dance enjoyed, of finiſh:vg bis ſtudies 
at Rome, in the claſſic boſom of the arts, would have done 
honor to the Engliſh ſchool. To eftabliſh this aſſertion, we have 
only to recur to his embelliſhments of Sir Thomas Hanmer's 
Shakeſpeare, which he illuminated in conjunction with Gravelot. 
und though a more ſplendid illuſtration of the works of our im- 
mortal bard is now in a ſtate of luminous progreſſion, I do not 
believe that the ſenſe of the divine poet bas been more completely 
underſtood : indeed I do not heſitate to give it as my opinion, 
that bis Fal/aff, in the ſcene between the Prince and Poins, will 
ſtand the teſt of the ſevereſt criticiſm, as far as character and ex- 

efion are involved. 

Though his domeſtic and dramatic repreſentations, which now 
decorate the boxes of Vaux-hall Gardens, and the grand room, 
have been decried, and juſfly, upon the ſcore of heavineis and un- 
apptopriate colouring, yet there are points of merit viſible in 
them, which it would be difficult for our beſt living artiſts to ſur- 
paſs : the compoſition is generally agreeably managed, and though 
the drawing of the extremities is partially clumſy and imperfect, 
we can ſee enough to convince us, that Hawman was a man of 

enius, if not a perfect painter: he was as an artiſt, what Lord 
acom was as a philoſopher, the reviver, if not parent, of a new 
and better ſpecies of hiſtorie ſtudy. 

When Harman was painting his picture of the Britiſh heroes 
for the room above-menticned, the gallant and good-natured 
Marquis of Granby paid bim a vibs at his houſe in St. * 

alley 
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lade, and told him he came at the defire of his friend Bert (the 


1 of Vauxhall Gardens) to fit to him for his portrait; 
„But FS Axk,“ aid the hero of Minden, “before I fit to you, 
« I infiſt on having a ſet-to with you.” Havman not under- 
ſtanding him, and appearing ſurpriſed at the oddity of his decla- 
ration, the Marquis thus explained himſelf: „I have been told 
pu were one of the beſt boxers of the ſchool of Broughton, and 

am not altogether, deficient in the pugiliſtic art, but fiance I have 
beeu in Germany I am a little out of practice; therefore we'll 
have a fair trial of ſtrength and ſkill.” Hayman pleaded his age 
and gout as inſuperable obſtacles., To the firſt poſition the Mar- 
quis replied, there was very little difference between them;“ to 
the latter, * that exerciſe was a ſpecific remedy ;” and added, 
4% that a few rounds would cauſe a glow of countenance that 
would give an animation to the canvass.” At length, to it the 
fell; and after an exertion of much {kill and ſtrength on bot! 
lides, HAymaN put in fuch a blow in the ſtomach, or, as it is 
phraſed by boxers, bread-bafket, of the Marquis, that they both 
fell with a tremendous noiſe, aud brought the affrighted Mrs. 
HAvymaAn up ſtairs, who foundthem rolling over each other on 
the carpet, like two enraged bears. VF , 

In the great point of profeſſional taſte, HAYMAN could not be 
arranged as exemplary, Yet I have many doubts if taſte is in 
any inſtance wholly intuitive ; and am inclined to think that we 
acquire taſte by the * = movements of early perception, 
which, by frequent ſubtle inroads upon the mind, make, in the 
iſſue, an eſtabliſnment, and give a ſyſtem and a hue to thought, 
We may diſcover original genius in a ſavage, but never any 
iymptom of that correct afſociatron of idea and action, which 
conſtitute that practical excellence which we denominate take, 
This deſirable endowment or grace of deed is a beautiful offspring 
engendered by the judgment upon imagination, and aſſuredly 
cannot have a being with thoſe who have not been ſtimulated 
more by honor than neceſſity. Yet we are ſo reſtricted in faculty, 
as not to enjoy a perfect equipoiſe batween the ſuggeſtions of the 
fancy and the authority of the underſtanding, 


Mr. HAMILTON. 


Wrir.raw HaAmtiron, R. A. bears an accompanying apology 
for his inſufficiency, as he was the pupil of Zuccat, from whom 
no ſufficiency in the art conld he manifeſted, _ | 

This gentleman, as a colourift, has a conſiderable portion of 
merit, although his manner is a melange, made up from the man- 
ners of many; his drawing and his conception are ſubject to 
much animadverſion, as his figures are too long for nature, and 
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ration of his bodily infirmities, which in the evening of his life 

preſſed him hardly: he died a martyr to the gout, and his death 

was fincerely regretted by all who had the felicity to kaow him. 
Faankx Havman poſſeſſed all the volatility of youth to his 


Faſt hour, much ſterling ſenſe, and an agreeable pleaſant manner, 


which early introduced him to an intimacy with the bon 2jivants 
of the age in which he lived; among the reſt FLEETwOO p, then 
manager of Drury-lane Theatre, paid bim particular attention ; 
he in a manner domeſticated himſelf with him, painted his ſcenes, 
and after his death married his widow. | 
HAYMAN ſeems to have modelled his manner in the old En- 
liſh ſchool : a rough blunt fincerity beſpoke the man : he poſ- 
ed a large fund of good humour, with ſomething more than a 
common portion of wit; and bad ſo much poignancy of ſatire in 
his compoſition, as to make his enemies afraid of his force: even 
Hogarth was fo ſenſible of this, that he always ſoftened down his 
accuſtomed ſnarlings againſt the ancient maſters when in the pre- 
ſence of Hayman, who, though denied the advantages of 
an Italian pictorial education, uniformly paid the higheſt com- 
pliments to the merits of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the reſt of 
that illuſtrious groupe ; and hatt he poſſeſſed thoſe privileges 
which his pupil Nathaniel Dance enjoyed, of finiſh:ng bis ſtudies 
at Rome, in the claſſic boſom of the arts, would have done. 
honor to the Engliſh ſchool. To eftabliſh this aſſertion, we have 
only to recur to his embelliſhments of Sir Thomas Hanmer's 
Shakeſpeare, which he illuminated in conjunction with Gravelot. 
and though a more ſplendid illuſtration of the works of our im- 
mortal bard is now in a ſtate of luminous progreſſion, I do not 
believe that the ſenſe of the divine poet bas been more completely 
underſtood : indeed I do not hefitate to give it as my opinion, 
that bis Fal/aff, in the ſcene between the Prince and Poins, will 
ſtand the teſt of the ſevereſt criticiſm, as far as character and ex- 

&ffion are involved. 

Though his domeſtic and dramatic repreſentations, which now 
decorate the boxes of Vaux-hall Gardens, and the grand room, 
have been decried, and juſfly, upon the ſcore of heavineſs and un- 
apptopriate colouring, yet there are points of merit viſible in 
them, which it would be difficult for our beſt living artiſts to ſur- 
paſs t the com 7 is generally agreeably managed, and though 
the drawing of the extremities is partially clumſy and im pere, 
we can ſee enough to convince us, that Havman was a man of 

enius, if not a perfect painter: he was as an artiſt, what Lord 
acor was as a philoſopher, the reviver, if not parent, of a new 
and better ſpecies of hiſtorie ſtudy. 
When Havnmax was painting his picture of the Britiſh heroes 
for the room above-mentioned, the gallant and good-natured 
Marquis of Granby paid bim a vibe a bis houſe in St. wy 
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lane, and told him he came at the defire of his friend Tjers (the 
proprietor of Vaux-hall Gardens) to fit to him for his portrait; 
* But FS Axk,“ ſaid the hero of Minden, “before I to you, 
% I inſiſt on having a ſet-to with you.” Havman not under- 
ſtanding him, and appearing ſurpriſed at the oddity of his decla- 
ration, the Marquis thus explained himſelf: „I have been told 
you were one of the beſt boxers of the ſchool of Broughton, and 

am not altogether, deficient in the pugiliſtic art, but ſince I have 
beeu in Germany I am a little out of practice; therefore we'll 
have a fair trial of ſtrength and, ſkill.” Hayman pleaded his age 
and gout as inſuperable obſtacles., To the firſt poſition the Mar- 

as replied; there was very little difference between them ;” to 
the latter, „that exerciſe was a ſpecific remedy ;” and added, 
4% that a few rounds would cauſe a glow of countenance that 
would give an animation to the cauvass.“ At length, to it the 
fell; and after an exertion of much ſkill and ſtrength on both 
ſides, Hayman put in fuch a blow in the ſtomach, or, as it is 
phraſed by boxers, bread-baſket, of the Marquis, that they both 
fell with a tremendous noiſe, and brought the affrighted Mrs, 
Hayman up ſtairs, who foundthem rolling over each other on 
the carpet, like two enraged bears. FFC 

In the great point of profeſſional taſte, HAYMAN could not be 
arranged as exemplary, Yet I have many doubts if taſte is in 
any inſtance wholly intuitive ; and am inclined to think that we 
acquire taſte by the progretſive movements of early perception, 
which, by frequent ſubtle inroads upon the mind, make,, in the 
Hue, an eſlabliſnment, and give a ſyſtem and a hue to thought. 
We may diſcover original genius in a ſavage, but never any 
ſymptom of that correct aſſociation of idea and action, which 
Sabicute that practical excellence which we denominate taſte. 
This deſirable endowment or grace of deed is a beautiful offspring 
engendered by the judgment upon imagination, and aſſuredly 
cannot have a being with. thoſe who have not been ſtimulated 
more by honor than neceſſity. Yet we are fo reſtricted in faculty, 
as not to enjoy a perfect equipoiſe batween the ſuggeſtions of the 
fancy and the authority of the underſtanding. 


Mr. HAMILTON. 


WitLrau HAMILTON, R. A. bears an accompanying apology 
for his inſufficiency, as he was the pupil of Zuccat, from whom 
no ſufficiency in the art could be manifeſted, _ 

This gentleman, as a colourift, has a conſiderable portion of 
merit, although his manner is a melange, made up from the man- 
ners of many; his drawing and his conception are ſubject to 
much animadverſion, as his 1 2 are too long for nature, and 
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too fantaſtic for human agency: he ſeems to have been bit by 
Mr. Fuze, and to have imbibed all his extravagance, without 
| any of his fire. I do not think the attitudes of his perſonages 
'F appropriate, or their expreſſion conducive to the purpoſes of. the 
| hiſtorian or the poet. When he aims to be elegant, we have the 
os | Circaſſian ladies of Mrs. Kaufman at ſecond hand. Mr. HA- 
MIL Tov, in common with his brethren, ſeems to imagine that no 
Female can poſſeſs lovely blandiſhments, who does not appear as 
p having recently iſſued from the Haram of a Sultan: but our 
[x modern artiſts, like our modern women, debauch each other. 
if True beauty is as much dependent upon virtue for the points of 
ſober admiration, as the moon is upon the ſun for its illumination. 
In his defigns for vignettes, he appears to me as the moſt inge- 
nious pilferer I ever knew: but as this objection applies to nearly 
F all our hiſtorical painters, and a/l our mufical compoſers, I will 
| not dwell upon the theme, In this province of the art, which is 
1 | ſo much proſtituted by gariſh pretenders, who can neither 
| think or delineate, there are but two perſons who are equal to the 
illuſtration of an author, Meflrs. Stodbart and Kirk.* ; 
This indecifive, but fortuna gentleman, had fix hundred 
| | guincas for decorating the pannels of Lord Fitzgibbon's ſtate 
coach ; and had he continued as a coach painter, he would have 
had more of my approbation. His whole-length portrait of Mr. 
Kemble in Richard the Third, 1s a glaring inſtance of his temerity, 
as all the limbs are either disjointed or broken: it is neceſſary to 
obſerve that it appears even thus in the print, although engraved 
by Mr. Bartolozzi. It is curious that Michael Angelo, who was 
the beſt and greateſt maſter of his time, ſhould have his works 
ll ſo imperfectly copied, as to be nearly worthleſs, and that ſuch 
X men as Mr. Ve, Mr. Hamilton, &c. ſhould have their works 
[! ſo brilliantly executed, as frequently to envelope the original 
þ ney: 8 
| errors of the painter ! 
| His portraits donot poſſeſs much of the required qualifications : 
= . they are in common hard and diſſimilar; it appears that in his 
| efforts to make the fitters more than human, he makes them leſs. 
1 I do not know any living artiſt to whom I would ſo eagerly fit 
for an immediate and faithful reſemblance, as Mr. Gabriel Stuart ; 
as, I believe, he ſees his object, and the infinity of tints conſti- 
tuting 


| 9 * Mr. &rke ſtudied under Mr. Cæay, and does his maſter honour ; he has 
4 given an higher character to the illuſtrative vignettes of our nation, than any of 
4! his competitors, excepting Mr, Stedbart; and this affertion is clearly exem- 
| | plified in Ceoke's beautiful edition of the Poets. 


+ Mr. Gabriel Stuart is an American; he ſtudied in the principles of the 
| 0 . art under Mr. Ven; he practiſed portrait painting with much ſucceſs u 
= London; but, from motives of either caprice or neceflity, he removed to 
| Dublin; and from thence to New York, where he now reſides, | 
| 
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tuting that object, with more perſpicuity than any other exiſting 

ortrait painter. But I ſhoul add, that he is indebted for this 
Faculty to the paucity of invention; having ho fancy that impels 
him to ſport with the inveterate accuracy of lineament, 


Mr. WHEATLEY. 


Francis WHEATLEY, R. A, The firſt eſſays of this gentle- 
man were of that inferior claſs as not to enſure much promiſe : 
his original principles of the art were exceedingly erroneous ; and 
I have much reaſon to believe that his principal attainments have 
been made ſince he turned the corner of his thirtieth year, 

Mr. Wheatley was long favoured witn the intimacy of the late 
regretted Mr. Mortimer“; who was a diſciple of Hud/on's, and an 
Hiſtorical painter of the firſt order in Great Britain, He drew 
better than any other man in England in his time; and though 
ſomewhat too indolent, his inactivity did not preclude him from 
diſtancing bis competitors: he was a great cricketer, a bon vivant, 
and a gentleman, Mr, Wheatlcy did not ſuffer this acquaintance 
to paſs away without reaping ſome advantages from the connexion ; 
as by continually copying his drawings and paintings, he gra- 
dually acquired a ſtyle more pure than that which he originally 
practiſed, which was ſomething between the manner of Hayman 
and Gravelot. | 

About twenty years fince Mr. //Zeatley paid a viſit to our ſiſter 
kingdom, and met with great encouragement from the perſons of 
taſte and faſhion in Ireland: he chiefly painted likeneſſes in ſmall 
whole * and gained ſome reputation by his picture of the 
interior of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, with portraits of nearly 
all the members. The point of time he choſe was when Mr. 
Grattan was making his motion for a repeal of Poyaing's Act. 
x ed picture was atterwards diſpoſed of by raffle in the city of 

ublin. f 

On Mr. eatley's return to England, he endeavoured to alter 
his manner, by copying Grezze, a French artiſt of much note- 
riety in domeſtic ſcenes : and in this ſort of purſuit he has con- 
tinued with but few interruptions ever fince: he appears to have 
imbibed the prejudices of Mr. Greuze ſo far as to give his low 

| ſubjects 

* John Mortimer ſtudied at the Academy for Deſign, inſtituted by Sir James 
Thurnhill, in St. Martin's-lane ; the terms were one guinea and a halt per 
annum, for the privilege of ſtudying after lite, Here he attended ſo rigor- 
oufly, that it was believed he never miſſed a night in the moſt inclement wea- 
ther. This gentleman, in concert with Mr. Mbeatley and Mr. Durm, were 
employed by Lord Melbourne to decorate his fine ſeat at Brocket-hall, in Herts. 
He married a Lady in Norfolk-ftreet, in the Strand; where, previous to his 
dea h, he etched ſome characteriſtic heads from Shakeſpeare's drama; he was 
thirty-five years of age when he died, and left a high reputation behind him 
as an hiſtorle painter, | 4 | | 
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fubjects the airs of French peaſantry. It is but bare juſtice to 
obſerve, that Mr. Wheatley has infinitely more nature, as Greuz: 
is hard and ſtony, C e 
Mr. Wheatley is a very indifferent colouriſt, and does not ſeem 
to view nature with a correct viſion. Of all the ſenſes we com- 
monly enjoy, in the ordinary ſcale of humanity, there are none 
which are ſo variouſly deceptive as Seeing: it is from this imperſect 
organization that we have ſo many bad painters and bad critics, 
As - drawback on his merits, Mr. Wheatley is too much a man- 
neriſt, 
This gentleman appears to have too ſmall a portion of ambition 
in his ſyſtem, to accompliſh any great and durable undertakang : 
to copy a mean model fatisfies his unaſpiring foul. To be coldly 
zerfe® on a vulgar theme was the peculiar charaQteriſtic of the 
Flemiſh ſchool : yet the productions of that ſchool are not of the 
firſt order; and if we except Reubens, Pandyke, and Fordaens, 
they had ſcarce any aſſociation of ideas, originating from a nice 
obſervance of nature, and regulated by the glow of fancy, and 
prevalence of abſtract thinking; for even Tenicrs with all his 
merit, was a painter without learning. | 
His grouping of the figures, in his picture of The Riots in 1780, 
is not truly commendable. There has been a print engraved 
from this picture by Mr. Heath. When I firſt ſaw it, it ſtruck me 
as an attempt to prove how very completely an artiſt could make 
a' Shy in a compoſition eclipſe every other conſideration, Mr, 
Wheatley has recently painted ſome hiſtorical ſubjects for the 
Shakeſpeare Gallery, with more addreſs than uſual : perhaps the 
ſpur of competition impelled him to be more induſtrious than he 
was accuſtomed to be. But it is an undecided point, whether 
that ſpirit of circumvention which we denominate by the ſoft term 
emulation, proceeds from the regard we have for our own reputa- 
oa or the hatred which we call forth to reſiſt the triumph of a 
iv 5 ' 0 " *4 $- » » 6 * 7 ' 


Mr. COPLEY 


Jonx Stx6LETON Cor fk, R. A. is by birth an American: 
he is indebted to his countryman Mr. Wet, tor his initiation into 
the 2 knowledge of painting, which he poſſeſſes in no in- 
confiderable degree. The ho which wafted him acroſs the At- 
lantic to the cliffs of Britain, was delegated by his good fortune; 
the colonies which nurſed him being then too immature for the 
adoption of that public ſpiritedneſs, without which the more ele- 
gant Muſes muſt pine and periſh, e 

The firſt piece which drew Mr. Copley from fileat inſignificance 
to the beam of general natice, was his performance of The Shark 
biting off the limb of Mr. Brook Watſon ; and fingular as the opi- 

| | N nion 
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nion may be, I think it is equal, if not ſuperior, reviewed as 2 
whole picture, to any thing he has publiſhed ; it certainly has 
fewer faults, if it is not ſo glaringly obtrufive. | 

His picture of The Hob Nativity is unqueſtionably deficient in 
all the incumbent requifites for ſuch a work ; the immaculate 
mother reclines unconſcious of her divinity, and is made to re- 
gard the Salvator Mundi with an air of deſpondency, rather than 
ineffable joy; and her white drapery is 2 inveterately modern, 
that it furniſhes a lively notion of a female haberdaſher in the 
third week of her accouchement. Had the Virgin never conceived 
more miraculouſly than Mr. Copley, I muſt apprehend the tribes 
of Chriſt would have been in a dolorous ſituation. | | 
His portrait of The Infant Princeſſes is all flutter and folly, 
flowers and ribbands ; it ſeems, at a diſtance, like a bed of tulips 
diſturbed by the wind; and is certainly more calculated for the 
meridian of taſte at Coventry or Cranbourn-alley than a Royal 
Palace. When I firſt regarded this picture, I was compelled by 
its preſuming tone of colouring to wink involuntarily ; yet what 
does all this overcharged ſtyle of tinting, this levity of pencilling 
prove, but a ſedulous attempt to make finery overthrow truth ? 

here is a ſober lovelineſs in all nature, which diſdains to aſſign 
ſuch pert tawdrineſs, ſo intolerant a command over the ſenſes, 

I ſhall forbear to criticiſe, at preſent, upon his Death of Major 
Pearſon and his Siege of Gibraltar, as my comments might be 
more injurious to the encouragers of the arts than the immediate 
Artiſt. His Death of the late Earl of Chatham is conſidered to be 
his beſt and moſt finiſhed performance. This piece, viewed gene- 
rally as a compoſition, is not diſreputable ; but in à partial ſenſe 
the groping is erroneous 3; the defign, which I mean ſhould com- 
prehend the laws of perſpective, 1s falſe almoſt to puerility, as 
the figures congregating under the throne, are too much dimi- 
niſhed, when contraſted with the figures in the fore-ground, for 
any ſcale of action ſo very limited as the Houſe of Peers within 
the bar. The Repoſe of this picture will become proverbial ; it 
may be almoſt deſcribed as“ darkneſs viſible,” and we may fairly 
preſume that moſt of the company are afraid of meeting the light. 

The local accompaniments to an hiſtorical painting, but eipe- 
cially where the intereſts of death are involved, ſhould be, like the 
ſcore to a ſolemn piece of muſic, all forcibly ruſhing on the ſenſes, 
to accompliſh the end of the material deſign, and to regulate and 
harmonize the whole, The exactneſs of analogy in the compo» 
nent parts of a production like this, ought to be correſpondent 
even to the laſt demands of icrupulouſneſs. The optic viſion 
ſhonld convey the images ſatisfactorily to the eye of the mind; 
which cannot be when the palpable agency of the figures is unde» 
voted to the maintenance of the grand ſubject ;—there can be no 
ppology offered adequate to the omiſſion of ſuch * intel- 
0 | igence. 
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ligenee. I would recommend to the notice of ſuch an Artiſt, in 
ſuch circumſtances, The Death of Germanicus, by Nicholas Poussin, 

I believe it will be admitted, that Mr. Copley is a man of imi- 
tation, but not a man of genius; he is a man of thinking, but not 
a man of fingular conception: his profeſſional acquiſitions are 
a greater compliment to his aſſiduity than his powers of fancy: 
perhaps no artiſt exiſting underſtands the mechanical part of his 
profeſſion better, or the coffume leſs ; and if celebrity could be 
attached to him who copies Si Life with correctneſs, this gen- 
tle man might not dread the unpleaſantneis of being ſuperceded by 
any of the modern ſchools. 

r. Copley appears contented to paſs through life (to uſe 
nautical Tis the wake of his countryman Mr. Vet; he 
has the ſame hardneſs of execution, the ſame veneration for but- 
tons and button-holes, and that accuracy of ornament ſo dear to 
the faſtidious genius of Bedfordbury ; and the fame apprehen-. 
ſions of having any reliance upon the vigour of his intellects. In 
a limited ſenſe ſuch caution would be commendable ; bur it ſhould 
not form the primary excellence of any who proudly aſſume the 
appellation of an Hiſtorical Painter to whoſe character we muſt 
annex a portion of the ſublime, *ere we can conſent to ſet an high 
value upon the fruits of his pencil. That artiſt who cannot paint 
well in the abſence of a model, has widely miſtaken the inclina- 
tions of bis ability, and makes what he wiſhes to be, a ſatire upon 
what he really is. | 

As an obſerving inveterate drudge, who is true to trifles, from 
a conviction that he can never be great—who attends to all the 
mechaniſm of colouring, without welcoming a thought that would 
be honorable to the imagination, and dear to the poetry of canwaſ, 
J ſhall not heſitate to arrange Mr. Copley as among the firſt of 
modern artiſts, Yet perhaps this may be confidered as adminiſ- 
tering a compliment to his diſcretion, at the expence of thoſe 
noble faculties which, it is concluded, make up a great genius, 
But, to talk of any man poſſeſſing genius, who is ſo immoderately 
fond of money, is prepoſterous : the warm beams of genius 
thaw the icy altars of avarice ; and to have genins, and be un- 
generous, is impoſſible. 


Mr. WESTALL. 


RichakD WEsTALL, R. A. like Hogarth, was originally an 
engraver on filver ; and deſerves much credit for the reſolution 
he has manifeſted, by burſting from the vulgar confines of ſuch 
an employment. x | 

As Pope was a poet who preferred the nice arrangement of 
words to the general conſtruction of ſound ſenſe, ſo Mr. Vea 
adopts, with the moſt ſcrupulous affectation, all the littleneſs of 
the art, and ſeems reſolved to make that fine, which he caanot 

| | | | make 
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make ſoberly grand. Had I known the private hiſtory of this 

ntleman leſs, I ſhould have believed that he had been exclu- 
hvely educated among ladies, and rendered, by the means of a 

rverted tuition, more delicate than aſpiring ; and could not, 
ike the mighty fon of Peleus, evince his native fire, when eman- 
cipated from the feminine circle. As the younger part of females 
are more ſolicitous about the external graces ot their lovers than 
the morality of action, ſo do theſe Retainers of the Bruſh expreſs 
more eagerneſs about that nauſeous tawdrineſs of colouring, which 


is highly diſguſting to a 1 taſte, than that calm and dignified 


repoſe and harmony of tint, which renders the works of T:tiar 
and Claude of Lorraine, ſo caarmingly impreſſive and faſcinating. 

I never ſaw a tinted drawing by Mr. Wefall, without rec ur- 
ring to the idea of a pretty painting upon a fan or china, I could 
not perceive in any, thoſe touches or traits which characteriſe the 

roductions of a potent imagination, Mr, Veſtall appears too 
imited in knowledge to have any perfect idea of grace: this 
alluring property of motion is often viſible in an unt and a 
ſavage, becauſe they are unſophiſticated by the prevalence of 
artificial thinking or action. No animal departs ſo much from 
the grace of nature in attitnde, as an uneducated human bein 
in what we call civil ſociety ; and this ariſes from the impulſe 
of an imbibed ſhame, iſſuing from a falſe ſenſe of error, —His De- 
ſigns, to illuſtrate Milton, are not of that faſcinating ſort, which 
come under the denomination of capital: they are replete with 
delicacy, it is true, but are not in any point communicative of 
that grandeur, which ſhould he irreſiſtibly evident, when the 
Artiſt boldly undertakes to embody the Demon and his flaſhes of 
diaboliſm. The unlicenced extravagancies of Mr, Fuzeli would 
be even more congenial with the ideal, though abſurd ſtruggle 
for dominion between the hoſts of heaven and hell: we may en- 
tertain a notion of the opinion which Michael Angelo would fulmi- 
nate on a review of ſuch productions from the well known de- 
meanour of the Ex- chancellor to a coxcomb. 

In the proſecution of this light and trivial kind of ſtudy, our 
young artiſts are not ſo blameable as the public, who are fo pre- 
poſterouſly eager to countenance what ſhould be ſyſtematically 
rejected. There is a frivolity in the age, which is baneful to the 
intereſts of modeſty and merit: —it is in literature as in the arts, 
thoſe volumes are the more eagerly peruſed, which meet the eye 
in the ſhape of what are termed novels, though the language is 
flimſy and unclaſſical, and the argument contaminating ; while 
the ſolid effuſions of wiſdom are neglected, as too heavy for the 
underſtanding, and too inimical to indolence and gallantry ! 

The moſt ſpirited ſketch I have teen trom this gentleman's 
pencil, was in the laſt Academic Exhibition. It was 4 Scene 
after à Battle in Abbyssinias The vultures ſeemed replete with 
all the rage of hunger, and flitting over the fallen ſacrifices w th 


becoming 
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becoming triumph. I underſtand there is to be a print engraved 
from this defign, which is to be inſerted as an elucidation of the 
Metempſycholis, or Pythagorean doctrine. Though the ſcene is 
in Abyſſinia, the ravenous birds are ſuppoſed to have been hur- 
ried from the Stygian ſhore, and are preſumed to be the unquiet 
ſpirits of ſome defunct practitioners in the King's Bench and 
Common Pleas! It is fortunate when an artiſt can thus blend 
morality with delight. | 

It belongs to the 2 of painting to effect the nobleſt pur- 
poſes, by an ethcient delineation of icenes, that might be admi- 
rably inſtructive, as inftances of high atchievement and enticing 
virtue. The Pagan and Chriſtian ages are pregnant with ſubjects, 
that would be effectual, as tacit monitors, to correct and chaſten 
our nature, when adequately pourtrayed: but if every cheek is 
to be pencilled into a childiſh repreſentation of the bloom of a 
plumb or the down af a peach, the characters will excite ridicule 
trom the diſcerning. Mr. Wall has latent capabilities, but they 
ace lupprefled and poiſuned by a bad taſte. 


JOSEPH WILTON, F 
Joszen WII ron, R. A. is the ſon of a plaiſterer, in Titchfield- 
ſtreet, London. He ſtudied ſculpture under the late Mr. Dufoe, 
in Flanders; and removed from his protection to Rome, where 
he remained for ſeveral years, /oolting at the antique“. He ſue- 
ceeded the late Mr. Vilſon, as librarian to the Royal Academy. 
The moſt perfect of his works that I have feen, is a nonument 
lately erected in Weſtminſter Abbey, to the memory of Sir 
Archibald Campbell; in which he has introduced a figure which it 
is probable he might deſign for Fame, but which appeared to me 
e an inebriate wench who had ſtumbled, with the trumpeter's 
clarion from the Horſe Guards, over the medallion ; and was 
bending in the momentary dread of copious expectoration, Yet 
who can deny, but that Mr. H:lton may be playing the ſatiriſt 
in diſguiſe, and have intended this ſtrumpet as a perſonification 
of that fort of purchaſed corrupt renown, which is hourly belch- 
ing forth her applauſe upon hourly impoſture ! 
It was not in alluſion to works like thoſe, which made Plautss 


exclaim— e 
U ungulo ad capillum, ſummum e feſtiuiſſima. 

Fm ? Confidera "AS 2 4 pr. videris. 

I know not if his remorſcleſs chifſel bas tortured into frag- 
ments the Parian or Achaian marble; but I hope the rage of H 
art has been expended upon coarſer materials; although his 
labors might be innoxious and anti promothean, and awaken not 
the wrath of Jove by a too inveterate reſemblance of either God 
or Man. 


* The word antique, as applied by artiſts, comprehends all the works of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, which were performed in Egyp 
Greece, and Italy, from the reign of Alexander the Great, to the invaſion o 

the Goths; yet it is more particularly applied to Sculpture than the reſt. 
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Mr, THOMAS SANDBY. 


Trhomas Saxpay, R. A. was born at Nottingham, in the 


year 1725, where his tribe had long lived and flouriſhed as re- 
putable weavers. It is reported, that when his father firſt pre- 
ſented the family ſhuttle for his management, he rejected it witht 
a decent denial, The truth is; that he was abforbed in contem- 
plation upon a new ſyſtem of per ſpective, which he progreſ- 
_ fively purſued, until he brought it to a ſtate of unequalled per- 
fection and readineſs. of application ; and, acting upon theſe 
rovel rules, he made a drawing of his natal town, which pro- 
cured him ſuch a reputation, as emboldened him to viſit London 
for the purpoſe of having it engraved. The developement of 
his ability occaſioned him to be appointed as draughtſman to 
the Chief Engineer for Scotland ; in which fituation he was, at 
Fort William, in the Highlands, when the Pretender landed ; 
and was the f perſon who conveyed intelligence of the event 
to Government, in the year 1745. In contideration of his merits 
and his ſervices, the Duke of Cumberland appointed him his pe- 
culiar qraughtſman; in which honorable capacity he attended 
the Duke in his campaigns in Flanders. On his return to En- 
gland, he devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of Architecture, in which 
his talents and genius carried him to thofe heights which excite 
common envy. For the eſſontial duties he had fulfilled, he was 
made Deputy-Ranger of Windſor Great Park; in which ſitua- 
tion he remains, withont any diſplay of his architectural knows 
ledge; except in the inſtructive Lectures, annually given in his 
capacity of Profeſſor of Architecture, in the, Royal Academy. 
From that gloomy epoch, when the Turk deſtroyed the ſplen- 
dour of Greece, to this moment, Architecture has been on the 
decline. Cardinal Beſſarion and Sophtanus did much towards the 
reſtoration of its priſtine grandeur ; but their efforts were not 
equal to the refiſtance of that ſtream of barbariſm, which was 
contarninating both the Oriental and European empires : but, 
as the zaffe and charndler of Britain is my more immediate care, 
I ſhalt briefly exhibit the ftate of building in its capital and the 


vicinity. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

Our moderi villas are preciſely like modern manners, replete 
with a ſort of daring forwardneſs; Our fathers, ſuch as Inigo 
Fortes; Wren, &c. built their edifices ih ſome degree to corre- 
ipond with their decent demeanour ; they in general appeared 
as receding modeſtly from the gaze of the vulgar, and as hiding 
themſelves partially in the angle of a grove, by the brow of a 
hill, or peeping from the vernal dell. But the country houſes 
of the faſhionable now, from a peerling to the ſlopſeller, evince 
by their ſtate the diſpoſition of their owners; they have gau- 
dmeſs without taſte, — without beauty, and an inte- 
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rior without uſefulneſs; they ſeem as if they had been placed 
in ſuch ſituuations only to offend the judgment, and tacitly en- 
force your attention by thruſting themſelves upon your fight. 
- All the aſperity which characterizes the Able Du Bos, when 
ſpeaking of the genius of the people of this country, as applying 
to the fine arts, 1s juſtified, if any permanent encouragement 15 
given to the authors of ſuch undeſeribable edifices as Carlton- 
Houſe, York- Horſe, Drury-lane Theatre, and other heterogeneous 
buildings, whoſe appearance is even hideous to a correct eye, L 
mean no offence towards the perſons from whom theſe ſtructures 
originated, but I cannot avoid lamenting, that any thing like 
national or ſplendid encouragement ſhould be directed to the 
nurturing or enforcing a ſlovenly ſyſtem of error, which muſt 
eventually render us contemptible in the eyes of Europe, as a 
people of taſte, and unjuſt in our adminiſtration of protection, 
inaſmuch as we ſeem excluſively to ſuſtain thoſe in the higher 
departments of the art, who are not properly qualified to dif- 
charge the arduous duties requiſite in ſuch a palpable and im- 
portant ſituation, | | 

The general character of the times, in all countries, is more 
dependant upon the veſtiges of art than any other circumſtance ; 
and as the labours of architecture are more ample and expoſed 
than the labours of her relatives, Painting and Sculpture, it be- 
comes us (if we regard our good name with poſterity) to be 
circumſpect and reflective, ere we engage thoſe to ere the 
pile or mould the monument, whoſe habits of thinking and 
reſtricted knowledge, are diſproportioned to the completion of 
our wiſhes, | 

| CARLTON HOUSE, 

Thoſe who are accuſtomed to denominate Carlton Houſe a 


. muſt certainly mean to arrange it as a place where a 


Prince reſides, and not where a Prince ozg4t to reſide. We too 
andiſcriminately, and ſometimes raſhly, abuſe the Goths on the 
ſcore of barbariſm ; yet in what inſtance (in this iſtand) have the 
Goths violated the grace of order and the chaſtity of art more 
groſely than in the clumſy reſidence of the Heir Apparent ? .It 

orms, on the. whole, ſuch an aſſociation of contrarieties, as is 
extremely diſguſting to an enlightened mind. What conſtitutes 
individual beauty, but the exact proportion which one part 
bears to another? And the ſame obſervation and conviction 
applies to the works of architecture. Is it not monſtrous to fee 
an huge aad impudent colonnade, ſtepping forward as a ſtrid- 
ing bully to protect its ſhabby principal behind, which ſeems to 
ſkulk beneath its arrogant advanced guard, and peep upon the 


public between its manifold legs; when it ſhould have been ſo 
- conſtructed, as to have come boldly forward, and demand com- 


mon adnuration, independant of ſuch meretricious accompani- 


ments? * As 
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As it was in the reign of George III. that the arts ceaſed to 


be conſidered as exotics, and began to aſſume a feature conge · 


nial with our hope and our pride, it muſt not be permitted that 
any thing baſe, or coarſe, or unprofitable, ſhould take root and 
become ſtationary, to the detriment of ſo fair a garden. We 
muſt not become retrograde in our movements, when we pro- 
feſs to be journeying towards perfection. There is no province 
of the arts where licentiouſneſs of manner is leſs juſtifiable than 
in architecture; and the plain reaſon is, that the rules for action 
are more immediate — determinable than in any other; the 
elements of knowiedge are leſs complicated, and every man 
ſhould be faithful in the execution and appropriation of the 
parts, though every man cannot be ſublime #2 the conception of 
his ſubject. 

The churches of this metropolis are, generally ſpeaking, a diſ- 
grace to the taſte of the kingdom; but eſpecially thoſe which 
are denominated as Queen Anne's churches, I believe Kent was 
the architect, and a wretched builder he was. We have no 
eccleſiaſtical edifice in London deſerving particular notice, ex- 
cepting Saint Paul's church; Saint Paul's, Covent Garden; the 
interior of St. Stephen's, Walbrook ; the ſteeple of St. Dune 
fan's in the Eaſt; and the portico of St, Martin's in the Fields, 
which is borrowed from the temple of Theſeus, at Athens. 

Were a ſtranger to look attentively from an eminence about 
the metropolis, at the multiplicity of buildings dedicated to the 
purpoſes of piety, he would be inſtantzneoufly inclined to ſup- 
poſe us the moſt devout people under heaven, and the fondeſt of 
architectural beauty; yet, upon a nearer ſcrutiny of our man- 
ners and out buildings, he would aſſuredly recede from that 
waprefſion, {o favourable to our morality and our taſte, and 
adopt others of a contrary tendency. Of all the churches in 
London, how few are to be claſied as even tolerably juſt in their 
proportions ?— When the architect firſt imagined the form of 
Saint Luke's church, he muſt have been inclined to ſport with 
our toleration, and erect a tall ſomething, that might become 
the ſtandard of abſurdity ; it always furniſhed me with the idea 
of a mile-ſtene run to feed ! Why the Creator ſhould be 1dored 
in a temple leſs regular and magnificent than the Pagan gods, I 
cannot deviſe, Before any public building is erected in this king- 
dom, it ought to be ſubmitted to a Committee of Taſte ; who, 
being competent to the determination, ſhould either receive or 
jeied thoſe plans which, if carried into effect, would reflect 


honor or diſhonor upon the nation ! 

The deviations from the common orders of architecture which 
have been introduced into practice by Mr, Adams, in the Adel- 
phi, and other places, have done a material injury to the inte- 
reſts of gracefulneſs in building: the orders of architecture . 
| rate 
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rated like the force of morality in ſocial life, and kept the 
imagination within the due bounds of propriety, That perſon 
who would labour to juſtify the pyerilities of the Adametic ſy i- 
tem, I am confident would be inclined to pre fer the curvettings 
of a dancing-maſter, to the ſublime movements of the Belvidere 
Apollo. The fripperics and littleneſs ot a painter, may ſome- 
times be apologized for by concomitant attributes; but tr:ppery 
and littleneſs in an architect cannot; they betray a callow 


mind, that is incapable of embracing or entorcing what thould 


be arranged as the great points of ſcience and nobleneſs. 

The impoſt upon windows has impelled the builders to elude 
the tax in new houſes, by making what are termed Venetian 
ſaſhes, or laying two windows in one, which is a method equally 
diſguſting and contemptible. T have frequently regretted that there 
are no Superviſors of Taſte, appointed by government, to prevent 
the building of ſuch incongruous hovels, as cover St, George's 
Fields, and other places contiguous to town, As beauty, even 
in building, operates happily upon the ſenſes, a due regard 
for our own comtort, ſhould-incline us to reſiſt ſuch a tide of 
abominable errors. 'I here is another abſurdity introduced, 
under the pretence of making the moſt of the ground, which is the 
placing ſhop-doors at the corner of the building, This practice 
is contrary to every rule in architecture. It is, moreover, of a 
dangerous tendency, as it greatly weakens a building, the chief 
ftreſs of which lies on the corners. Hence“ A corner-ſtone®? 
is a proverbial expreſſion tor 4 a chief ſupport.“ What ſhould 
have introduced this novel faſhion is to me inconceivable. 1 
grant, that in very*narrow ſtreets it is a convenience to have the 
corners cut off or rounded. But then, to preſerve any decent 
appearance, this form ſhould be continued all the way up. A 
ſharp angle, projecting over a door, is a diſagreeable object, and 
is in ſome inſtances avoided, in the way now recommended; as 
for inſtance, in ſeveral new houſes, between Chiſwell-ſtreet. and 
Smithfield. But the other difpleafing arrangement, to my great 
aſtoniſument, appears in ſome of the capital houſes about Finſ- 
bury, where no one advantage could be propoſed. Our beſt 
architects ſhould take this matter into conſideration, and pre- 
vent the further progreſs of a faihion, for which they will nud 
no precedent in antiquity, nor any plea in common ſenſe, 


Mr. NOLLEKENS, 

Josxeꝝ NonrLEKENS, R. A. received the firſt rudiments of 
art under Scheemater, a Sculptor of inconſiderable talents, and 
ſome of whoſe beſt productions are affixed in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
When Mr, Yollekens was emancipated from his obligation to 
Mr, Scheemaker, he went to Italy, where he contrived to mix 
the atile with the dulce, and acquired ſeveral thouſand pounds 


by 
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by (what he termed) mending dilapidated ſtatues for the travel-+ 
ling Delletanti, | 

| have heard much, from my early acquaintance with the 
ſubject, on the neceſſity of ſending ſtudents to Italy, that they 
might purity their own ideas of grace and greatneſs, by the 
models of Grecian and Roman origin, and the beſt ſpecimens of 
what is phraſed the ſecond and third ages of the ſine arts: yet, to 
what purpoſe can theſe attainments operate, if the patronage of 
the opulent and the powerful is indiſcriminately, if not partially, 
directed, to uphold thoſe who are ignorant of the principles of 
ſcience, and wholly tegardleſs of celebrity? If it is ever re- 
ceived as a truth, that a Profeſſor can do as well without know - 
ledge and information as with it, we ſhall have youth without 
 ardour and rivalry without ambition, 
Mr. No/ehins appears to ſtudy the antique in his works more 
than Mr. Bacox or Mr. Banks ; yet neither have the ability to 
be poetic in their labours ; they are rather juſtly mechanical 
than illuminated. But the gift to be ſentimental in marble is 
an inborn emanation, which no Briton ever poſſeſſed, as a ſculp- 
tor, in ſo eminent a degree as the meritorious, but unfortunate, 
Mr. Hroctor. They are as ignorant of the ſubtle and delicate 
ramifications of expreſſion, as theologiſts of a catholic principle. 

The monument on the north tide ot Weſtminſter Abbey, 
ſacred to the memory of the late Captains Lord Robert Manners, 
Bayne, and Blair, is a well meant memorial on the part of a 
great nation, but is no proof of any very high ability on the 
part of the ſculptor who executed it. The martial female 
figure, regarding the cvent, is managed with ſpirit ; but the 
accompanying boys are deficient in all thoſe required points of 
grace, which to wonderfully diſtinguiſh our attitudes, before we 
have acquired, by age and obſervation, a ſenſe of ſhame, 
: Rafatlle is not more contefledly ſuperior to all competition, 
on the article of ideal grace, than Fiamingo is in the natural 
poſitions, and incomparable tubbineis of his boys: perhaps I 
do not urge too much in his favour when I aver, that he 
equalled, if not eclipſed, the beſt among the Greek ſculptors, in 
repreſenting infantine humanity : they may be literally deno- 
minated Babes of Grace, It is to him and his fine chiſſel that 
we are indebted for all the lovely boys which Mr. Cipriani 
copied as Cupids and Zephyrs, and which Mr. Bartolozzi has 
fo juſtly engraved. | 

Of all the iculptors ever reſident in this nation, Roubiliac was 
unqueſtionably the moſt excellent ; and though he flouriſhed 
betore the regal inſtitution of a national Academy, we have had 
none fince who could approach hin in their monumental 
labours : and it is to be deplored, that the moſt beautiful of his 
tombs are hidden by official underitrappers from the public _ 

ut 
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But even admiration, in this mean country, is made a ſource of 
dirty commerce, | 

That ſort of ſculptural merit which forces itſelf upon inveſti- 
gation, in the gloomy aiſles of an abbey, is more calculated to 
ſerve the artiſt, than exertions of equal merit in any other ſitua- 
tion ; and the reaſon is obvious, as the mind is more wedded to 
contemplation in ſuch ſequeſtered and inſpiring ſcenes, than it 
could be in the public buſlle of the elbowing mart.— The ſolemn 
objects that encircle us in an ancient Cathedral, caſt a fort of 
ſacredneſs around the ſpot, where it is notified that the duſt of 
the great and good is depolited, As every object is magnified 
to the viſion, when viewed through the medium of fear, ſo is 
every object ameliorated to the viſion, when viewed through 
the medium of veneration ! 

| SIR FRANCIS BOURGEOIS. 

Sir Fxancis Bovxceots, R. A. Knight of the Polar Star, 
is a preſumed relative of Le Charlatan des Tableaux. He ſtudied 
under Mr. Loutherbourg, at the ſame period with the younger 
Banaifter, of Drury-lane Theatre ; and, like him, impels us to 
laugh at a comical repreſentation of natural objects. At the 
recommendation of Mr, De Calonne, the unfortunate Stani/lans, of 
Poland, made this ambitious artiſt a Chevalier ; and I truſt, 
that the calamities of his being, will not be conſidered as an 
expiation of the inveſtment, 

In defining the qualifications of this painter, I ſhall deliver 
my opinion briefly : viz. that he knows but little of colouring ; 
but little of perſpective; but little of the human anatomy; and 
leſs of ect than either. | 
The molt laboured performance I have ſeen, aſcribed to his 
pencil, was an Eruption of Mount Veſuuus; and in truth it was 
a repreſentation 1o terrific, az might frighten the demon him- 
ſelf. The Mountain at that period muſt have been troubled 
with a diſorder in her bowels, brought on, perhaps, by ſwal- 
lowing a builder's inheritance, as ſhe appeared to be convulſed 
with agony, and ſpitting forth nothing but tiles, lime, brickbats, 
and red oter. | 

What Sir Francis Bourgeois might do in Chiaro Oſcuro I do 
not pretend to aſcertain ; but as to his method of colouring, it 
is diſguſtingly unapproprite ; be it element of animal, it ap- 

ars to me of the ſame treacly hue. I ſuſpect that the proud 
Knight believes himſelf not too much indebted to Nature, and by 
the way of reſentment towards the lady, makes all her works 
d—t. 

It has ever been a principle with me, that there can be fewer 
apologies offered for an indifferent Landſkip Painter, than any 
other, who practices the repreſentation of what I ſhall denomi- 
nate ative life; and the reaſon is, that the objects repreſented 
J 41e 
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are more determinable, more palpable; and leſs connected with 
that beautiful aſſociation of ideas, which conſtitutes, in the iſſue, 
the grand guſto I think, if it were poſſible for an inquiſitive 
Indian to itudy landſkip painting, agreeably to the primeval 
conſtitution of the mind, that he would diſcover beauties, which 
are to us impervious z as our viſion is jaundiced by preſcription, 
and our faculties chained by a ſervile imitation of an example, 
and not nature, | | 

I have now committed Sir Francis and myſelf to a general 
ſcrutiny, and one of us muſt be humbled in the iſſue : it he de- 
ſerves to be a Royal Academician, I deſerve N . They call 


me the Tyrant of the Arts and the Drama; if it is tyranny 

to be juſt, I ſhall deſpiſc the opprobrium, and ſbaintain my prin- | 
ciple. I diſclaim every motive, but that of ſupporting the dig- 

nity of the Polite Arts. I would be as impartial as Polybirs :— 

but, when I behold a man (however amiable in private life), 

acting as a public generaliſſimo, who is not gifted to be a cen- 

tine), I will afſert my right of reprobation, in deſpite of the 

threats of folly, and the aſſaſſin's dagger, | 

It appears to my imperfect underitanding, that the 2 
of a Royal Academician have been miferably miſunderſtood. 
When an artiſt becomes inveſted with this diſtinftion, he ſhould 
acknowledge to have received it as a charge iu truſt, for the ge- 
neral advantage of the Profeſſors and profeſſion, and not for the 
immediate accompliſhment of his own particular and narrow pur- 

poſes.— It is probable that the cloudy period is near, when the 
term Royal Academician, like that of Door, ſhall be principally 
aſſumed by the ſtupid, as a luminous paſſport among the vulgar 
Quas a titular cap to hide the ears of the aſinine. 

Notwithſtanding all the deprecation, terror, meanneſs, and 
miſrepreſentation, which the publication of theſe ſtrictures have 
occaſioned, it has not been my view to be illiberal towards any: 
I would admoniſh, but not deſtroy, Life is too ſhort to admit 
of our being perfect in any ſtage of our endeavours, much lets 
in the Polite Arts, where the points of ſtudy are fo numerous : 
yet as without goading, the fluggiſh would be nearly motionleſs, 
the rod of reproof is occaſionally neceſſary, and mutually requi- 
fite to the ſalvation of our fame. 

How muft the Muſes mourn, to behold, in what is termed 
the ſuperior claſſes of ſocicty, thelwant of diſceruiment and know - 
ledge, or, more properly ſpeaking, TAs TE, which is the fruit of 
both? Surely that hour will never be permitted to arrives 
when the ſancy habits of Preſumption ſhalt be more neceſſary 
to our intereſts than ſtady ; when all the gentler virtnes attri- 
butable to ſuſceptible and trembling merit, thall be twept from 
our preſence, and a ſpurious, bloated, brazen race, ruſh from their 
dark dens, and uſurp their ſituation : I am agonized to feel, that 
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the pfeſent ſtate of patronage very nearly juſtifies ſuch a diſpi- 
riting alarm, | 

Oa a contemplation of the preſent ſtate of ſociety, as relative 
to general encouragement, the mightieft evil to be regretted is, 
that the VULGAR, who have no knowledge of propriety, ſhould, 
from their numbers, their riches, and conſequently their power 
have the national patronage within their dominion ; and yet theſe 
bipedal reptiles muſt be uniformly ſoothed and ſolicited, under 
ſuch a forcible deſignation, as 


THE PUBLIC, 


The community of England has been moſt aptly charaReriſed 
under the appellation of Joux Burt, as a more ſtupid BEAStnt 
was never led to the reeking altars of Folly :—!ts vin is not 
gratified by beautiful objefts, nor its intellefts by the arguments of wiſ» 
dom; —it <veeps for ohe brevity of life, yet egregioufly labours to kill 
time; —its theory is a tifſue of illuſon, and its practice a poſitive error; 
it liſtens to be flattered, and not informed, and is moſt happy when 
moft deceived ; —it preſſes ſuch a polemic blockhead as GIRBx 
WAKEFIELD 7 its heart's core, whth it urines upon the ethics of the 
moral «world ; —it impionſiy annexes to kings the infallibility of Gods, 
and attaches to its God the propenſities of a butcher, wwhoje primary 
enjoyment is à conflagration from his own puppets ; —it arrogantly 
babbles of its meaſureleſs credit, «while Europe is dragging the blatant 
beaft to the ordeal of inſobvency ;—it treats Philoſophy as a monſter 
becauſe it cannot comprehend truth; and hugs every impoſter that <vill 
tickle its ſavage attributes; it acknowledges but two ſigns for action 
or paſſion, the Goat at its meridian, and the Crab in its dotage ;— 
its prejudices are antecedent to its defires, and both are inimical to im- 
plicity ;==it hails Plutus as à deity more propitious than Fove, yet treats 
Phabus as a vagabond ; and cubile the Beaff is enlightened "4 his glo- 
rio beams, it winks at the illumination, and calls it Pain !—:t 
regards an exotic paragon with ſcorn, and bullies Science as a harl't ; 
it <vill gambol unawed around the crater of a wolcano, yet afjof an 
1 from the prophecy F a madman ; its loyalty reſolves 
into non-reſiftance, and :ts gallantry into luſt il rewards what 
it ſhould puniſh, and puniſhes what it ſhould reward; —it ſuffers a 
wide priefihood to rob it of all temporal comfort, that it may eftabl;/h 
a claim for N on eternity; — itt faith ſubdues its thoughit; 
and its dread of cubat is not, the cncyment of what is; — it argues 
to deride, and acts to be deſpiſed ;—it eagerly reſigns its richeff 
meadows for Guilt, and Preſumption, and Yarity, to fatten ; but 
withholds ſuſtenance from modeſt worth and heaven-born Genius — 
e have read of the Golden Age, the Iron Age, and ſome have 
improperly denominated this the Age of Reaſon ; but Tevill venture 
to affirm it is the Age of Lead in which awe conſent to breathe. 
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